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1. The reaction of intellectual progress on sacred studies. There 
have been many periods of the past when the tone and character 
of theological discussion have been directly influenced by the 
intellectual conditions of the day. The impulse which was given 
to philosophic thought in the West by Averroes had its effect | 
at Christian seats of learning, and called forth the theology of 
St Thomas Aquinas. The new enthusiasm for literature at the 
Renaissance was closely connected with that critical study of the 
Greek Testament which was associated with the Reformation. 
It is almost inevitable that the remarkable progress in physical 
science, which occurred during the nineteenth century, and which 
has taken such hold upon the popular mind, should react in some 
fashion upon the study of Theology. The history of intellectual 
developement seems to shew that some force and freshness may 
be secured in presenting Christian truth, if theologians can in any 
way adopt the current habit of mind. The new movement may 
at least indicate a mode of approaching sacred studies which is 
likely to be invigorating and fruitful. 

It is, of course, obvious that the new developements of science 
may suggest modifications in the form in which Christian truth 
is expressed. Science has afforded phraseology and illustrations 
which some writers, like the late Professor Drummond, have used 
with effect, though not always wisely. But the scientific move- 

’ A paper read (in part) before the Ely Diocesan Branch of the Society for Sacred 
Studies, April 30, 1903. 
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ment touches more than modes of expression, and its influence 
must go deeper. Christianity is a literary religion, which 
treasures sacred books, and the application of critical methods to 
sacred literature gave rise to a new learning among sixteenth- 
century theologians. But Christianity is not only a literary 
religion; it is also a historical religion, introduced into the 
world at a definite time and place, and embodied in certain 
events. The habits of minds which are formed in connexion with 
the study of other occurrences in time, are necessarily employed 
in the modern effort to appreciate aright the phenomena of the 
life of our Lord and of the growth and diffusion of the religion 
He revealed. 

There is, in many minds, a good deal of suspicion of this 
tendency—a suspicion that is by no means unnatural. Those 
who believe that it opens up a real step in progress, may yet be 
ready to admit that in this, as in all progress, there is loss as well 
as gain. The coming of the Kingdom of God was marked by 
the fall, as well as by the rise, of many in Israel. At every other 
step in advance there are double results. Both the good and 
the evil of progress were manifested at the Reformation. The 
changes which then occurred in habits of thought tended to the 
disintegrating of religious institutions, and the loss of the old ideal 
of the religious life, but they also made for the consecration of 
secular life and the stimulating of religious activity. Both the 
good and the evil of progress have been exhibited in the past, 
and both are doubtless involved in the movement of the present 
day. It is not possible for us to assess the loss and gain of any 
contemporary change ; but we may at least attempt to consider 
where the gain is to be sought for, so that we may avail ourselves 
of it to the fullest extent. 

2. The modern scientific spirit. The great scientific movement 
of the last two hundred years, and especially of last century, has 
shewn itself in the direction of accumulating and co-ordinating 
experience. Empirical science takes facts as ultimate—the par- 
ticular observations of particular minds—and sets itself to check 
and confirm their accuracy by reference to the particular obser- 
vations of other particular minds. The multiplying of labora- 
tories has been due to the desire to train the rising generation of 
students in habits of careful observation and experiment, and to 
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the feeling that, even for purposes of learning, we need actual 
demonstration and manipulation—personal experience—where it 
may be had; not mere book knowledge of opinions and theories, 
but actual contact with observed fact—so that the student may 
_ be in a position to interpret other phenomena in the light of his 
own experience. 

This is the positive aspect of the scientific movement, but it 
has also a negative side. In order to attain its object, as com- 
pletely as possible, each empirical science is compelled to con- 
centrate, and to discard lines of enquiry that have no direct 
bearing on the matter in hand. For the purpose of progress in 
physical investigation, it is unnecessary to raise any of the deeper 
philosophical questions as to the nature of the universe or the 
validity of human knowledge. Science takes for granted that 
apprehension, by the individual mind through the senses, is a 
sufficiently reliable instrument for attaining knowledge as to the 
relations between different physical phenomena. We can assume, 
too, that the conditions necessary for such investigation remain 
similar throughout the whole period of human life upon the 
globe. We may take for granted that the data observable 
within that time enable us to penetrate, with a high degree of 
probability, to eras when no direct human observation or ex- 
perience was possible. The range of enquiry thus opened up is 
large enough to absorb the energies and kindle the enthusiasm of 
the most eager and active minds. They do not feel that it is 
their business to go into philosophical speculations about the 
matters that lie to hand, or that such speculations can advance 
their enquiries. It may be admitted that one solution of the 
ultimate problems is better than another, but to attain a solution 
at all seems to be one of the luxuries of thought, and does not 
assist in the prosecution of particular research. Hence it comes 
about, that science as science—what we may call the scientific 
spirit—is, in its negative side, indifferent to philosophy and to 
religion, as lying outside its sphere; it is, properly speaking, 
agnostic. That many scientific students are, as men, intensely 
interested in philosophical and religious questions is another 
matter. I am speaking of the characteristics and limitations of 
the habit of thought which has been increasingly dominant 
among educated people during the last half century. 
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3. Biblical science as closely analogous to other sciences. It is 
natural that men of our generation, who have formed this habit 
of thought, should retain it when they turn attention to such 
fields of interest as the phenomena of religious history in general 
and of the beginnings of Christianity in particular. There is 
a tendency to treat theological study as a department of science 
which deals with the phenomena of sacred literature and religious 
institutions, so that it may be pursued on the same lines as any 
other branch of science. When we press the analogy, we may 
feel that we can, and perhaps that we ought, to lay aside all the 
opinions and feelings which might bias our investigations, and 
view the records of the life of our Lord and the beginnings of the 
Church as so many literary and historical phenomena to be inter- 
preted in accordance with literary and historical experience. 
The pursuit of Biblical Science on these lines yields many inter- 
esting results as to the composition of the sacred books. The 
date when any author, sacred or profane, wrote is a literary 
problem, to be settled by critical methods which do not neces- 
sarily involve a special sympathy with the matter of the books, 
or much interest in the subject of which they treat. Similarly, 
we may feel that skilled analysis is needed to detect the precise 
form of any teaching that made a stir in bygone days, to dis- 
tinguish it from other doctrines that were then current, and to 
trace the influences which favoured its genesis and diffusion. It 
seems as if skill in handling literary and historical evidence were 
the only equipment which is needed in order to pursue sacred 
studies on the lines which are proving fruitful in other branches 
of empirical research, and that in order to reap the results of the 
modern intellectual impulse, we have only to set ourselves to 
apply ordinary methods of investigation in a new field. This 
appears to me to be the position taken by Canon Henson, and 
others of my friends; but it does not satisfy me. There is 
a danger of merely imbibing the scientific spirit in its negative 
aspect and accepting its self-imposed limitations, and of missing 
the stimulus of its positive example. 

4. The importance of laboratory work. We shall miss in sacred 
studies the full benefit of the impulse which has come from 
scientific progress, unless we are encouraged to take a further 
step. Empirical science is not content with discussing the 
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experience of other people ; its power and vigour lie in the stress 
it lays on actual personal experience—on the constant checking 
of accepted results, and the testing of principles in different con-. 
ditions. It is not mere book knowledge that is valued, but 
knowledge that has moulded the personal faculties of the student, 
and taught him what to look for and how to observe; he has to 
do with knowledge that is verified and tested as a practical thing 
under his own eyes. 

Personal experience gives a sense of the actuality of the 
objects of study that can never be obtained from books. For the 
sake of convenience of study it is necessary to isolate particular 
aspects of phenomena, and to study them apart; empirical 
science, that is merely a thing of books, necessarily retains this 
division into subjects; but the fields of the various sciences 
cannot be really marked out by hard and fast lines. Chemical 
phenomena do not exist by themselves, nor do physical phe- 
nomena ; all natural phenomena are to be investigated in their 
chemical and in their physical aspects. In books these topics 
remain apart and isolated ; it is in the laboratory that the inter- 
dependence of various factors, which we find it convenient to 
study separately, is seen, and that the actual character of the 
object of study, in all its complexity, and divested of false 
simplicity, comes out. 

Actual investigation in a laboratory has also an educative 
effect on the student himself; it quickens his insight and intelli- 
gence. It enables him to use the records of the observations 
made by others more intelligently, to, see perhaps the importance 
of a point to which the observer has given little attention. The 
great vigour of the empirical sciences lies in the fact that 
students are consciously and constantly engaged in co-ordinating 
personal and recorded experience. This is the characteristic 
mark of the ‘live’ studies of our time. The increased interest 
in History is largely due to the fact that it is so easy to 
co-ordinate current observation of human conduct with the 
recorded experience of human life. History, as Seeley used to 
say, is past politics, and politics is present-day history. The 
depreciation of the study of dead languages, of which we hear 
so much in current talk, is due to a common failure to see that 
the classics serve for the formation of literary excellence in 
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modern authorship; Latin and Greek, to many minds, have no 
relation with ordinary life, as we live it. Theological study is 
also liable to be treated as stagnant, and it will not gain the 
full benefit of the intellectual impulse of the present day, 
unless it is consciously pursued with the aim and object of co- 
ordinating recorded religious experience in the past with actual 
and personal religious experience as it exists to day. 

5. Religious experience, as recorded. Actual experience gives 
us knowledge of the relations between different physical phe- 
nomena, and actual experience has also brought into light a 
knowledge of other relations which concern us. Experience 
affords the subject-matter of religion as well as of science. There 
are two great realities in the Universe, as each of us knows it— 
the thought and will of which we are each conscious within, and 
the Thought and Will which expresses itself in all that is. There 
are relations between each human personality and the Eternal 
Thought and Will, from which all come, to which all go, ‘in 
whom we live and move and have our being’. It is the part of 
the Christian religion to bring these complex relations into con- 
sciousness, and thus to render personal religious experience full 
and deep. There is a sense of sin—the knowledge of human 
frailty, as it stands out against a background of infinite righteous- 
ness. There may be, too, a sense of pardon, of changed relations 
with the Eternal Will, a participation in the blessedness of the 
man to whom the Lord does not impute his sin. And the indi- 
vidual apprehension of these relations, and of changes of relation- 
ship between the individual and the Eternal Will, constitutes 
a body of personal religious experience. 

It is well to remember that the Bible, and especially the 
Gospels, do not claim to be a mere chronicle of events by dis- 
passionate observers ; they are rather records of personal religious 
experience—of the occasions and events through which certain 
men attained to new conceptions of the relations between God 
and man. This fact comes out in regard both to the writers’ 
qualification for their task and to the object they set before them- 
selves in undertaking it. Men who had personal experience of 
divine things—of the power of Christ’s words, and the import of 
the signs He shewed, put it on record that after generations might 
try to cultivate religious experience, substantially similar to that 
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which the Apostles enjoyed. These are written, as we read in 
the Fourth Gospel, that ye may believe that Fesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing ye may have life through His 
name. ‘This is the purpose these writers had in view, not merely 
to put certain interesting discourses and marvellous events on 
record to satisfy the curiosity and rouse the admiration of future 
ages, but to diffuse a knowledge of the relations between God 
and man, so that all men, who read their writings, may enter into 
the same conscious and close relations with the eternal God, as 
they had themselves attained by means of their companionship 
with Jesus Christ. They had come to believe in God, not merely 
as the patron of their race, and the God of their battles, but as 
the Father of each and every one of His children. They had 
taken Jesus Christ, as not only their Master, but their Lord and 
their God, and they relied on the help of the Holy Spirit for 
guidance and comfort. We of this generation cannot see what 
they saw with their eyes, or hear the gracious words that pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of the Lord. The tones of His voice 
and the expression of His countenance—that which gives most 
meaning to our intercourse with friends—are lost to us for ever. 
But for all that, it was the conviction of the sacred writers that 
after generations might share in the same spiritual experience 
which they themselves enjoyed. The same consciousness of an — 
intimate, complex relationship with God Himself, the same hope 
for this life and the next, which they cherished, is possible for all 
mankind. 

6. The validity of religious experience. It is true that religious 
experience, like other experience, has an intuitive force, which 
carries conviction with it at the moment, and makes doubt of the 
truth conveyed impossible. But this prevailing conviction may 
not always be maintained, in the minds of those who reflect on 
the feelings and impressions of past years, and it cannot be trans- 
ferred directly to the recorded experience of others. We have all 
need to reassure ourselves as to the validity of religious exper- 
ience. The question must arise—May it not, after all, be a sub- 
jective feeling of remorse, or a subjective feeling of peace? What 
reason is there to believe that such states of consciousness testify 
to real relationships between God and man, and are not mere 
feelings and fancies of ecstatic individuals ? 
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It is obvious that the difficulty which arises, as to the validity 
of any experience, must be felt in regard to religious experience. 
But it is noticeable that Christian experience has always claimed 
to be tried by the very tests which we apply to all experience. 
We ask, in regard to other conscious states, whether the results 
reached are true for all intelligences alike? Now this is pre- 
cisely the test to which Christian experience makes its appeal. 
O taste and see that God is good, is the confident invitation it 
echoes. It holds that for all human minds and wills there is 
a possibility of the consciousness of sin, in its guilt and shame, 
and that for all, too, there is a possibility of pardon and conscious 
union with God. The very claim of Christianity to be a uni- 
versal religion, appealing to all men—of all races and all tem- 
peraments alike—is another way of stating the case for the 
validity of the Christian experience of each. 

Another indication of the character of Christian experience— 
as no mere subjective impression—is to be found in its practical 
working in the world. The convictions which are rooted in 
religious experience—and I am not speaking of Christianity only 
—have an active influence. The moulding of human character, 
the creation of human institutions, which has gone on under the 
stimulus and guidance of religious conviction, is at least a testi- 
mony to potency from generation to generation, which is not 
easily compatible with the opinion that religious experience is 
merely a subjective illusion. Religious experience is valid, 
because it is creative in the realm of morality, and finds expres- 
sion in human institutions of many kinds. 

4. The differences between religious and other experience. Even 
if religious experience be approved as valid, when tried by the 
tests to which all personal impressions are subjected, there can 
be no doubt that it is fundamentally different in many ways from 
other experience. The data on which the theologian builds are 
different in kind from those which are co-ordinated in science— 
and this difference renders the methods of investigation, which we 
apply in one case, unsuitable in others. 

Natural science in all its branches has to do with phenomena 
that are observable by the senses—sight, touch, hearing, and so 
forth. Theology has to do with experiences which belong to the 
inner life of thought and will. In the physical sciences, human 
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intelligence is, from the common-sense standpoint, a mere observer 
and reporter, looking on at movements which occur beyond it. 
But so far as religious experience goes, human consciousness is 
the field as well as the instrument of observation. And not only 
so; the individual mind serves to co-ordinate sense impressions 
and the relations of external phenomena to each other, to the 
satisfaction of the observer. But no human mind is able to attain 
to more than a very partial and imperfect apprehension of the 
relations of the individual human will and the Eternal Will. 
Face to face with Perfect Goodness, and Perfect Knowledge, and 
Eternal Being, the human mind is conscious of its own limitations, 
its inability to grasp or express the truth about such Being, and 
the mystery of His dealings with the changing, imperfect natures 
that we know. The field of religious experience is different from 
that of ordinary experience, and the limitation and weakness of 
human intelligence must be borne in mind all the time. 

From this it obviously follows that the methods of investigation 
which are appropriate in regard to scientific enquiry will not serve 
in the new sphere. Religious experience takes us to the very 
heart of things, and places us in direct relation with the power 
that moves in all that is. It gives us a standpoint from which we 
no longer look on the world merely from outside. It brings a man 
into closest intercourse with the very meaning of things: he may 
find there within himself the working of spiritual powers accom- 
plishing the impossible, breaking the bands of those sins which 
he had by his trailty committed, controlling the sequence of cause 
and effect as we find it in the world of mere phenomena. And 
in the light of that experience he will see the world of phenomena 
in a new light. He will recognize the creative power of the Spirit 
of Life in quickening human aspiration and raising men to newness 
of life; he will recognize the power of the Divine Ideal, that has 
appealed to him from the cross of Calvary; he will trace a Fatherly 
hand presiding over all, disciplining individual lives, shaping the 
destinies of principalities and powers, and giving a worthy mean- 
ing and object to all the ages that went to the preparation of an 
earth that furnishes a stage for the drama of human existence. 

From this point of view, the personal religious experience of 
the Christian man—in all its complexity—is the type in the light 
of which the worth of all the simpler and tentative forms can be 
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seen. As Christians we have the norm, the idea, of religious 
truth; the recorded phenomena of religious growth are illustra- 
tions and confirmations of that which we know, not, as in natural 
sciences, the basis on which our knowledge is built. The methods 
of inductive research, by which the hypotheses of the physicist 
are proved or disproved, are inapplicable in the sphere of religious 
experience. The hypothesis of a supernatural life is not one that 
can be proved or disproved by empirical methods; it may be 
illustrated and confirmed, but not established. 

Though the methods of investigation are necessarily so different, 
the process by which progress may be secured is the same. Advance 
is to be hoped for by the careful effort to co-ordinate actual and 
personal religious experience with religious experience as recorded 
in the past. We must go on from the mental attitude of the student 
in a museum to that of the investigator in a laboratory. Theological 
students will do well to cultivate personal religious experience as 
preliminary to,and correlative with, the study of the experience that 
is recorded in literature and history. It is in the conjunction of the 
two sides that the student may attain to greater insight in the inter- 
pretation of recorded experience,and greater power of apprehension 
in the present. Empirical science with its rapid advance,and its con- 
stant recourse to actual observation and experiment, is a standing 
warning against any divorce between these two sides. If we are 
content to analyse religious experience in the past, by itself, and 
apart from actual religious experience now, we may be ingenious, 
but there is at least a danger that our conclusions will be 
superficial. 

8. The growth of experience and the aims of sacred study. 
The more we look upon sacred study as the investigation of 
a living body of religious experience, and the co-ordination of 
present-day with recorded experience, the more easily shall 
we grasp the truth that theological study is not only alive, but 
growing. This conviction will safeguard us against the danger 
of supposing that our studies are exhaustive, or that we have 
reached a statement of knowledge that is at all final. The mani- 
festation of the Eternal in time, is not and cannot be, complete and 
exhaustive. The data furnished to us are not complete, God’s 
Spirit is working in the world, and leading with a deeper know- 
ledge of God. 
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We dare not, therefore, limit the field of religious experience to 
any particular era in the past. Unless we keep this clearly before 
us, we are in danger of turning to the Bible, as if we could find in 
it exhaustive knowledge of God’s dealings with men. There are 
several distinct aims we may keep before us in the study of the 
Bible, and though all the ways of reading it may be good, they 
are not all equally good. 

There may be the careful study of the letter, so as to get the 
precise shade of meaning which any sentence conveys; the first 
impression as to what the words mean may be quite true so far as 
it goes, but there is a depth of thought and a delicacy of expres- 
sion in every part of the Bible, that makes it well worth pondering 
so that we may appreciate the precise significance and full force 
of every phrase. 

Or, we may read the volume for the sake of getting at the 
personality of the author, and noting what were the special 
features in our Lord’s ministry which interested one or another 
of the evangelists. It may be our aim to get at the man through 
his writing, and this sort of enquiry is especially interesting in 
the case of the divine library. 

All such study of the Bible is good ; but we do not get the best 
out of it, unless we are eager not only to enter into the thoughts 
and feelings of the writers, but to make them our own, and live 
them over again ourselves. We must not merely admire the 
beauty of Christian teaching, but take it as a principle which 
reproduces itself in our own words and deeds. It is best to study 
Christian truth with the hope and aim of trying to verify it for 
ourselves. 

Since religious experience is still growing and the data are 
still incomplete, we cannot suppose that any interpretation of 
them, or expression of the truth about God and His relations 
to man, is complete and final. We must recognize the possi- 
bility of continued progress in Theology, the possibility of 
attaining to a fuller apprehension and clearer statement of truth. 
The terms we employ change their significance as human thought 
advances. There is a danger in treating any expression of the 
relations between God and man as at all complete. St Thomas 
Aquinas worked out the Swmma under the influence of revived 
legal study, and settled each point as he raised it, by references 
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to authoritative opinions; and thus he built up a self-consistent 
system enunciating the Voice of the Church. But St Thomas did 
not say the last word ; religious experience has been growing; 
some of his phraseology is out of date, some of his conceptions 
have been outlived, for the life of the Church has not stood still. 
There is room to discriminate between the aspects of his doctrine 
which were characteristic of his time, and the truths which hold 
good for all time. He has not given us an utterance which is 
final. 

If there is no completeness in the systematic collection of the 
authoritative utterances and the interpretation thus given of the 
data of experience, there is certainly none in the judgement of 
any individual consciousness. This cannot be all-embracing, 
complete, final. There are those who hold themselves free to 
reject any Christian teaching that has not awakened a conscious 
echo in their own souls. There are diversities of operations, but 
the same Spirit; the experience of the Body—the Church—is 
larger and more complete than any individual consciousness can 
hope to acquire. None of us dare say that we have attained to full 
knowledge, or to a perfect understanding, of the mysteries of Grace, 
we can only make it our constant aim to enter personally into 
a fuller apprehension of the faith of the Church, and to be per- 
sonally partakers in the life of the Church in a larger manner. 

The fact that theological knowledge is growing must be borne 
in mind, if we are inclined to press the analogies with physical 
science and lay down lines as to the scope of the subject and to 
define a group of phenomena which we will sever from the rest. 
Empirical Science finds it convenient to classify phenomena into 
groups, according to the senses through which we detect them, 
or the ideas under which we can classify them. But religious expe- 
rience cannot be thus isolated and severed. Religion takes into 
account the ‘total reaction upon life’!; it deals with the man as 
a whole, his inner life no less than his outer life, his conscious 
relations to God, no less than his relations to things in space. 
Analogies with empirical science there may be, suggestions and 
illustrations may be drawn from it, but theology cannot be really 
ranged among the empirical sciences as if it were merely one of 
them, since it deals with a totality—be it the totality of con- 
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sciousness, or of the universe ;—and hence, theology, as the 
schoolmen would have it, is the scientia scientiarum. 

Nor are we even justified in limiting the field and working 
of spiritual activity by reference to the principles which may be 
safely assumed in regard to other human experience. Habitual 
reference to personal religious experience affords a new criterion 
of the possible and the probable. There is no forgiveness in 
Nature, there is no intelligible place for a doctrine of forgiveness 
in mere Theism. But those who have experience of it as a fact 
that has made a difference in their own lives, will feel that the 
creative power of the living God must manifest itself—if it be 
manifested at all—in a fashion which is at variance with mechanical 
routine. The record of the miraculous birth and rising from the 
dead of the man Christ Jesus, becomes intelligible to them, just 
because it fits in with their own conscious life. Credo,such a man 
may say, credo quia impossible. 

The late bishop of London used to insist that the distinctive 
feature of the English Church, as apart from the other branches 
of the Church in the West and the East, was that she cherished 
sound learning; that the love of learning and the determination 
to test her teaching in the light of learning was a feature which 
had been marked since at least the Reformation era. But I think 
it is equally noticeable that she has preserved the tradition, which 
has been lost in so many protestant bodies, of insisting that her 
clergy shall habitually cultivate personal religious experience. 
The daily offices which are incumbent upon her clergy, the weekly 
celébrations which were insisted on in colleges, testify to the mind 
of the Church in this matter. Divine learning is to be fostered, 
but not in a merely secular spirit ; it is to be sought for, partly 
by study, and partly through the clear light of personal conscious- 
ness of God’s truth. 

W. CUNNINGHAM. 
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A PLEA FOR SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. 


IT is with considerable diffidence that I venture to plead the 
cause of Scholastic Theology. To the popular mind in this 
country it suggests a tissue of subtle sophisms or a farrago of 
futile enquiries such as the question how many angels can dance 
on the point of a needle. For the more educated and better 
informed it is but an unwieldy mass of antiquated matter unfit 
for modern use, perverting or obscuring the truth, and employing 
a terminology unsatisfying and meaningless. Were Scholastic 
Theology what it is by many thought to be, it would certainly 
deserve all the antipathy felt towards it; but it is precisely 
because I believe it to be so widely and so thoroughly misunder- 
stood that I am anxious to present it in what I conceive to be 
its true character. The simplest and most direct method will 
be to describe its function and scope. It is called Scholastic 
because it was the kind of theology that prevailed for a consider- 
able period and occupied so important a position in the schools 
of Europe. This bare fact will not assist us to understand what 
Scholastic Theology is, unless we investigate the nature of the 
theology of the schools. 

The function of theology in general is to treat of God and 
of what relates to Him. Supernatural theology, to which I now 
restrict my remarks, has for its subject-matter God’s revealed 
word. For my present purpose I shall consider a twofold function 
which theology can exercise. It may examine God’s revealed 
word or, as it is called, the deposit of faith, and may extract from 
it various revealed truths or articles of faith. It may shew how 
these articles are contained in the deposit. Thus it may shew 
that according to Holy Scripture God is one nature in three 
Persons ; God the Son became man; without Baptism it is 
impossible to enter heaven ; faith is necessary unto salvation. It 
places these truths before us and proves them to be Scriptural. 
Theology whilst exercising such a function is called Positive, and 
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admirable specimens of it are to be found in the works of the 
Fathers of the Church, who excelled as Positive theologians. 

Positive theology is undoubtedly most important since it is 
fundamental. It holds a foremost and necessary position in the 
theological domain. Yet it performs only one function of 
theology, and that an initial one. It occupies the first and 
preliminary stage in the presentment of revealed truth. Conse- 
quently of itself it is incomplete, since there remains a further 
work to be accomplished. It brings forth from the deposit of 
faith and proposes to us revealed truths, and here its function 
ceases. There is consequently another function of theology we 
may consider. It is possible to collect, co-ordinate,and systematize 
revealed truths. It is possible to investigate them, to analyse 
them, to try to penetrate them, to increase our understanding of 
them. We may shew the relation of one to the other, their 
mutual dependence, their harmony. By arguments of analogy 
and congruity we may confirm them, and we may shew how 
conformable they are to reason and to natural truths. From the 
truths supplied us by Positive theology we may deduce others, and 
we may resolve them into their various consequences. This is 
the function of the theology we call Scholastic. It begins where 
the Positive leaves off, and its first principles are the truths which 
the Positive supplies to it. 


The human mind is so constituted by God that it is ever eager 
to attain to its proper object, and it seeks to grasp it as fully and 
as completely as its capacity will allow. It endeavours to view 
truth in all its aspects, to illustrate it, to make it more acceptable 
by removing difficulties and by solving objections brought 
against it. As the instrument of Scholastic Theology it enables 
us to have a more intelligent appreciation of revealed truth, and 
its exercise imparts an especial pleasure in making acts of faith. 
Since God has entrusted to man a body of revelation, He does 
not mean that he should merely passively accept it and lay it up 
in a napkin. ‘ Therefore the apostle Peter’ warns us that we 
ought to be ready to answer every one who asks us the reason of 
our faith and hope, because if an unbeliever ask the reason of my 
faith and hope and I see that before he believes he cannot 
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comprehend, I give him as a reason this fact itself, that therein he 
may see, if possible, how preposterously he asks, before he believes, 
the reason of those things which he cannot comprehend. But if 
one who is already a believer asks the reason, in order that he 
may understand what he believes, his capacity must be considered 
so that according to it, when the reason has been given, he may 
obtain as great an understanding of his faith as possible, a greater 
if he comprehends more, a less understanding if he comprehends 
less; provided, however, that until he arrive at the fullness and 
perfection of knowledge he depart not from the path of faith.’* 
The truths of revelation are not to be preserved as mere fossil 
remains. It is difficult to see how we can have a lively and 
fervent faith, a yearning after a greater knowledge of God and 
after a more intimate union with Him, and not embrace readily 
His sacred word and reverently exercise our intelligence upon it. 
‘But perhaps some one may say: Shall there then be no growth 
of religious doctrine in the Church of Christ? By all means let 
there be growth and that to the utmost. For who is there so 
hostile to men, and hateful to God as to endeavour to prevent it? 
But, notwithstanding, let it so be that it be truly a growth of faith 
and not a change. Since to growth it belongs that each thing 
be expanded to the full measure of itself, but to change that 
something be altered from one thing to another. Let there then 
be an increase and growth, a strong and exuberant growth, of 
understanding, knowledge, and wisdom, as well in individuals as 
in the community, as well in one man as in the whole Church by 
gradual lapse of ages and centuries, but only in their own kind, 
namely in the same doctrine, the same sense and same meaning.’? 
A religious body of men should not be an inert, lifeless mass, but 
a living, active, energetic organism. But Scholastic Theology 
imports activity of mind upon the truths entrusted to it. It 
displays revelation in all its beauty and splendour, and with 
a marvellous fecundity unfolds to us, so far as the limitation of 
the finite human intellect permits, the infinite depth and breadth 
of the Divine word. 

There are some revealed truths the human mind can under- 
stand, whilst there are others which surpass the natural com- 
prehension of every created intellect. Nevertheless of them all, 
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each according to its measure, the mind strives to have a deeper 
knowledge. Hence the precursor of Scholastic theologians 
exclaims: ‘I do not try, O Lord, to fathom thy depth ; because 
in no wise do I compare my intellect with thine, but I long to 
understand to some extent thy truth which my heart believes and 
loves. Nor indeed do I seek to understarid in order to believe ; 
but I believe in order to understand. For this too I believe, that 
unless I believe I shall not understand.’! It is the love of God’s 
truth that prompts the desire to apprehend it more fully and 
completely. Scholastic Theology does not seek to rationalize 
faith by undermining or supplanting its formal object and by 
explaining its material object away, but to strengthen faith by 
indirectly confirming it, by shewing how compatible it is with our 
rational nature, and by enhancing and multiplying the induce- 
ments to believe. Of it may be said: ‘With all diligence this 
one thing [the Church of Christ] strives after, that by treating 
faithfully and wisely the things that are old it may make them 
exact and smooth, if in any way they are previously unformed 
and inchoate ; may confirm and strengthen them if they are 
already clearly expressed and developed.’? It depends upon 
Positive theology for the raw material which it humbly, lovingly, 
and reverently accepts, and which by activity, industry, subtlety, 
power, and skill it weaves into a vesture of marvellous beauty, 
shape, and symmetry for Christ’s Mystical Body on earth. 


So far I have spoken of the function of Scholastic Theology. 
Its scope is noble indeed and worthy of the highest faculty of 
man. But there is also the form to be considered. If we turn 
to the works of those who are generally acknowledged to rank 
as princes of Scholastic theologians, as St Thomas, St Bona- 
venture and Suarez, we shall be struck by certain characteristics. 
There is an entire absence of verbiage. No appeal is made to 
the feelings by the use of rhetoric. The language is perfectly 
simple and unadorned. There is nothing to move the mind 
except the sheer force of evidence of the bare.truth. Men who 
are in search of truth are anxious to remove any hindrance 
whatever, whether it be beauty of language or exuberance of 
expression. Error or sophistry more easily conceals itself beneath 
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multiplicity or complexity of words. Besides, the more that 
words abound, the more the argument is imbedded in them and 
the more difficult it is to extract it. Whereas if the argument 
is put before us in a jejune manner, the mind seizes it more 
quickly and more accurately, and is better able to appreciate its 
intrinsic worth, Hence occurs the frequent use of the syllogism, 
which employs no superfluous or redundant word. 

Moreover there is a fixed terminology. Scholastic theologians 
were not wont to excogitate each for himself a new vocabulary 
or nomenclature and arbitrarily determine in what sense they 
would employ it. But they accepted the terminology handed 
down to them, which had been consecrated by continuous use 
and by time, and which had been polished and rendered more 
definite and accurate by the skilful handling and treatment of 
successive generations of the ablest and subtlest intellects. The 
Aristotelian philosophy no doubt enters largely into Scholastic 
Theology; but it does not constitute its essence and scope. It 
is used as a vehicle of thought and expression, and is adopted 
where theologians judge it to be true; for Scholastic Theology 
does not banish reason but exercises it upon the articles of faith. 


I may be asked why am I so anxious to defend Scholastic 
Theology. It seems to me that if Anglican theologians would 
employ it, it would be a great gain for them as well as for others. 
The earlier Anglican divines spent much of their time and 
labour in protesting against, and in trying to refute, the errors of 
Papists. Of late years they have devoted themselves chiefly to 
Holy Scriptures and the Fathers. No one can deny that they 
have done excellent work in promoting and advancing Scriptural 
and Patristic studies. They deserve all praise in these special 
lines. On the other hand, it is to be regretted that they have not 
progressed further where progress is possible. They will not 
venture into the domain of Scholastic Theology; but they 
approach its confines and there they stop. Why should they not 
do for it what they have done for other branches? Why should 
they not endeavour to treat the articles of faith in a scientific 
manner, and to attain to a greater understanding of their full 
significance? It is quite true that at the present day Christian 
theologians are greatly absorbed in defending the fact itself of 
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revelation against unbelievers. But notwithstanding the necessity 
of Christian apologetics at this crisis of doubt and infidelity, some 
time may be spared for other duties, nor need all engage in 
fighting against the infidel. 

One reason which may prevent the cultivation of Scholastic 
Theology is the want of unanimity in the articles which are to 
serve as first principles of Scholastic Theological science. There 
must first be agreement in these. This may be an objection, 
but only a partial one, nor is it insuperable. Combined labour 
in the same line usually supposes a common starting-point. 
Nevertheless there are certain revealed doctrines which Angli- 
cans generally hold, and from these they may commence. If 
they would only combine and carry on a united work in the 
developement, evolution, and illustration of Christian dogma, the 
result would be an immense gain. 

In many minds there is a dislike of the Scholastic system, 
which they identify with the syllogism. They tell us that faith 
does not depend upon the syllogism and no one is convinced by it. 
But such an assertion is irrelevant here; for I am not speaking 
of the motives of credibility nor of faith and its ultimate analysis. 
I am supposing faith, and faith in truths which have been arrayed 
before us by the special function of Positive theology. I am 
speaking of the exercise of reason upon what the deposit of 
faith has yielded upto us. Just as we can reason from the first 
principles of a purely natural science, so can we employ ratio- 
cination upon those first principles which in Scholastic Theology 
are the articles of faith. Ifa person take exception to observing 
the laws of logic in Scholastic Theology, he should take the 
same exception, if he is consistent, in his advancement of every 
natural science. With such a one it would be idle to pursue 
the discussion further, unless he divest himself of such a miscon- 
ception. 

Then there are many who do not wish to be restricted to 
modest proportions in arguing or reasoning. They fill page 
upon page with excellent English. They introduce happy and 
pleasing illustrations. They display a vast amount of erudition 
and general reading and culture. But if all that really consti- 
tuted the argument were stripped of superfluities and were stated 
in its strictly essential form, pages would be reduced by such 
N2 
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condensation to a few lines and then the true strength or weak- 
ness of the reasoning would be made manifest in its bare reality. 
Unfortunately we have grown so accustomed in this country to 
the diffuse and literary style that it would inflict quite a shock 
upon our taste and feelings to be suddenly confronted with such 
a revolutionary proceeding. Under the present circumstances 
I doubt if theology will ever make much progress in the line 
of developement. We are so accustomed to a loose style of 
argument and to literary effect, that we often fail to discover 
fallacies and ambiguities and also waste time in wading through 
a vast amount which in reality is not to the point or is unneces- 
sary. A trained Scholastic theologian would first propose the 
question, and then he would marshal in its defence various argu- 
_ ments or proofs in a clear, concise, unadorned, logical, and un- 
impassioned form. He would solve the principal arguments 
brought forward in support of the contradictory doctrine. He 
would use the terminology which other theologians would accept 
and employ in exactly the same sense. He would not distract 
the mind by idle words or useless matter. When arguments are 
examined by theologian after theologian, a consensus will finally 
arise as to their cogency and validity, and then the doctrine 
which rests upon them, if they are recognized as valid, will 
become a common theological opinion. Thus by degrees opinion 
after opinion is firmly established, and such a process indicates 
advance. 

In this country we are too apt to confound the history of 
theology with theology itself. No one should underrate the 
importance of the history of dogma or of theological opinions. 
It is of the greatest use and value both for the proper equip- 
ment of every theologian and for the purposes of teaching. 
Nevertheless it has its own special sphere and should never be 
made to do duty for theology. A serious defect in philosophy 
at the present day is that we have men giving us the views of 
others and holding nothing themselves. They will propound the 
different opinions, and so far they act as historians; but they 
not unfrequently fail to do the real and critical work of philo- 
sophy by examining, analysing, and weighing the arguments 
upon which these opinions are based. They seem afraid to com- 
mit themselves, Moreover, if they are to train the minds of 
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others, they should propose something definite which they them- 
selves are prepared to maintain, and they should not allow their 
pupils to drift over a sea of opinions without chart, without 
compass, and towards no settled port. If they hold no definite 
body of doctrine which they are able to communicate, they 
should not attempt to teach. Let us then duly appreciate 
Positive theology and the history of theology, but let us also 
whilst using them both strive to advance in the peculiar sphere 
of Scholastic Theology. 

Sometimes it happens that an Anglican theologian may hold 
certain articles of faith which Catholic theologians hold, and yet 
he may make statements which Catholic theologians declare to 
be inconsistent with those articles. I venture to assert that if 
he had cultivated Scholastic Theology, he would have refrained 
from making those statements, since he would have perceived 
their inconsistency. The fact is, he has not worked out the 
articles of faith to their legitimate conclusions. Consequently 
he has not that definite, consistent, and guiding system which 
such a developement or evolution produces. Ifhe had caused the 
articles of faith to germinate, to produce the various deductions 
which naturally follow from them, and to put forth explicitly by 
evolution what is latent or implicitly contained in them, a system 
would be evolved with its ramifications and would disclose what 
a theologian could consistently affirm or deny. Thus he would 
not be betrayed through lack of this system into asserting what, 
from his own standpoint or position, would be illogical or incon- 
sistent. For instance, if a theologian accepts as an article of 
faith that God the Son has become incarnate and is substantially 
man, or in other words that our Blessed Lord is God the Son 
made man, he cannot logically allow that our Blessed Lord 
could sin. At one time there were those who theoretically 
admitted such a possibility; but by degrees truth became more 
manifest, so that now the common opinion of theologians excludes 
this possibility. This is an instance of progress in the attain- 
ment of truth. At present therefore no Catholic theologian 
would maintain as probable that Christ whilst on earth could 
have committed sin. Also some Anglican theologians speak of 
the knowledge of Christ’s human intellect in a way they would 
avoid, had they, after the method of the schools, analysed the 
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nature and exigency of the hypostatic union and followed this 
analysis to its logical and legitimate consequences. 

Likewise in discussions on free will in man, some divines, I am 
told, enuntiate opinions which are at variance with their belief 
in the redemption of man and his co-operating in it by satisfying 
and meriting. This is to be regretted ; for it is to build up and 
destroy the same edifice. A logical system carefully worked out 
would be an inestimable gain to such men. They may have 
all the qualities to fit them to be able theologians; but they lack 
that very instrument which would enable them to use those 
qualities efficiently and successfully. 

There is another point I submit for consideration. The culti- 
vation of Scholastic Theology, besides leading Anglican divines to 
a greater unanimity amongst themselves and to a deeper and fuller 
appreciation of revealed truth, would aid them to understand 
better the developement of doctrine in the Catholic Church. 
If Peter and Paul both believed as a revealed truth that God 
the Son is perfect man, Paul might well be astonished if, when 
he asserted God the Son to have a human intellect and a human 
will, Peter denied it. Had Peter analysed the predicate perfect 
man, he would have seen that this involved the two essential 
faculties of man. In a similar way when Catholic theologians 
deduce conclusions with all the rigidity of logic, they are accused 
of having altered revealed truths or of having imported new 
ones. The principle of developement is admirably expressed by 

Vincent of Lerins: ‘ Let the religion of souls imitate the manner 
’ of bodies which, although in process of years they unfold and 
fill out their parts, yet remain the same as before. There isa 
great difference between the flower of youth and the maturity 
of old age, but nevertheless the very same become old men who 
had been youths ; so that although the state and condition of one 
and the same man be changed, still there abides one and the same 
nature, one and the same person, .. . Thus also it is fitting that 
the doctrine of the Christian religion follow these laws of growth, 
namely, that it be strengthened by years, amplified by time, 
attain to its full stature by age, yet remain incorrupt and unim- 
paired, and be complete and perfect in the entire proportions 
of its parts and, so to say, in all its own members and senses; 
and that, moreover, it admit of no change, undergo no loss of its 
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own special character, no alteration of its essential nature.’! The 
recognition of this principle ought to make those hesitate who 
are inclined to reproach Catholic theologians with having intro- 
duced novelties. It seems strange that men should deny to the 
deposit of faith what they are obliged to admit in a deposit which 
is merely natural. For instance, in that truly admirable, monu- 
mental, and sympathetic work, Zhe American Commonwealth, 
Mr. Bryce informs us? that the American Constitution has de- 
veloped in three ways, by amendment, by interpretation, and by 
usage. The first means a change in the constitution; the second, 
an unfolding of the meaning implicitly contained in it; and the 
third, an addition consistent with its spirit. With the first and 
last we are not here concerned. The second way is parallel to 
the theological developement of which I am speaking. We might 
even adapt to some eminent theologian, to De Lugo for example, 
Mr. Bryce’s description of Chief-Justice Marshall: ‘He grasped 
with extraordinary force and clearness the cardinal idea that the 
creation of a national government implies the grant of all such 
subsidiary powers as are requisite to the effectuation of its main 
powers and purposes, but he developed and applied this idea 
with so much prudence and sobriety, never treading on purely 
political ground, never indulging the temptation to theorize, but 
content to follow out as a lawyer the consequences of legal prin- 
ciples, that the Constitution seemed not so much to rise under 
his hands to its full stature, as to be gradually unveiled by him 
till it stood revealed in the harmonious perfection of the form 
which its framers had designed.’* 


It may be objected that the Anglican Church is not congenial 
soil for Scholastic Theology or its method, otherwise they would 
have been introduced and cultivated long before now. In fact 
the Anglican temperament is utterly antagonistic tothem. Many 
Anglicans dislike dogma, or at any rate such an excessive form 
of it as is presented in Scholastic Theology. They prefer to be 
unhampered and untrammelled by the hard and fast cramping 
Scholastic system. That the soil of the Anglican Church was 
formerly not congenial is beside the purpose. That it is not con- 
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genial now is the point in question. That many Anglicans would 
find no sympathy with it I am quite willing to admit. That there 
are at least some who would excel in it and by its adoption would 
promote the cause of revealed truth is what I am now specially 
maintaining. I have tried to explain how Scholastic Theology 
would be a fit instrument for the purpose, and from my acquaint- 
ance with Anglican divines I am persuaded that there are those 
amongst them who, if they applied their talents and ability, 
sincerity, earnestness, and energy to its cultivation, would do for 
it what others have done so well for Holy Scriptures and the 
Fathers. 

To accept revelation and to reject dogma is a contradiction in 
terms. To accept or believe in revelation is to assent to a truth 
or body of truths on account of the authority of God revealing. 
This means to embrace dogma. How can a man embrace and 
reject dogma im sensu composito? When men talk about being 
intellectually unhampered and untrammelled, if they logically 
mean anything, they mean they do not wish to know the truth ; 
for so long as they remain in ignorance they are at liberty to 
affirm or to deny as they please, and are not constrained by the 
evidence or manifestation of truth. What happens in natural 
sciences, happens likewise in the sphere of revelation. In natural 
sciences a man’s intellect is determined by a natural truth made 
clear to it or by the evidence of truth. He is no ionger free with 
regard to it. In this sense he may be said to be hampered or tied 
down. But he would be unreasonable to folly who would object 
to such a curtailment of liberty. If God besides speaking through 
nature should speak to us by revelation and present to us a truth 
to be accepted upon His authority, would not that man be equally 
unreasonable who, although he saw it was evidently his duty to 
yield assent to it, would yet refuse on the plea that he wished his 
intellect to remain untrammelled? Such a liberty is like that 
which can be seen inscribed upon the public monuments of 
France. It is licence, not liberty. In reality natural physical 
sciences do not of themselves give any scope for the exercise of 
liberty ; since a scientific man is forced to accept that which is 
intrinsically evident or demonstrated. He deals not with super- 
natural faith but with natural knowledge. But the theologian 
exercises both reason and liberty when he assents to those first 
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theological principles from which Scholastic Theology begins to 
proceed by reasoning. He exercises his reason in so far as he 
demonstrates to himself as evident not the truth to be believed, 
but his duty to believe it. ‘Let no one suppose, I say, that we 
believe so that we may not receive or seek a reason, since we could 
not even believe unless we had reasonable souls.’! Since, however, 
the intellect cannot determine itself, and since it is not determined 
by the evidence of the revealed truth, the will comes to the rescue, 
and compels the intellect to assent to the truth to which it sees it 
is its evident duty to assent, Thus he who believes in revelation 
is eminently rational and eminently a man of duty, and he offers 
to God that whereby he is specifically distinguished as a rational 
animal enjoying free will; he offers the submission and homage 
of his intellect and of his will. 

Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that men who inveigh 
against dogma must not be understood as using dogma in the 
strictly theological sense. What they object to is not the obliga- 
tion to accept what they believe God wishes to impose upon them. 
‘They know quite well that even in daily life they are required to 
exercise human faith just as a child accepts its food from its 
mother, believing it on her authority to be good and wholesome. 
Also they know quite well that God, being truth itself and omni- 
scient, possesses the requisite authority to be believed. Were they 
convinced that He was speaking to them, they would admit on 
His authority to be true what He spoke. Hence St Thomas 
takes for granted in the third difficulty (quaestiuncula 2) that 
‘nullus est ita infidelis quin credat quod Deus non loquitur nisi 
verum’ (3. dist. 23. q. 2. a. 2.). But they repudiate the obligation 
to accept as revealed truth what they regard as merely human 
opinion proposed to their assent by a merely fallible institution. 
If a Church does not profess to be divine and infallible any man 
may reasonably object to being called upon to assent to whatever 
she may propose merely on her own authority. Such an imposi- 
tion would be intellectual tyranny. In this sense they are averse 
to what they call dogma. Yet before reprehending Catholics they 
should strive to understand the Catholic position. The Catholic 
does not assent to a truth upon the authority of the Catholic 
Church as if that authority were the formal object of divine faith ; 
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but he assents to the truth on the authority of God, and he accepts 
it when proposed to him by the Church because he believes the 
Church to be the infallible custodian and interpreter of the deposit 
of faith. At least the Catholic acts consistently with his position, 
whether that position be right or wrong. 

Also I maintain that the cultivation of Scholastic Theology by 
Anglican divines would cause them to tend to greater union with 
those from whom they are now separated. It is obvious that 
Scholastic theologians differ among themselves ; but it is only in 
matters in which the revealed doctrine has not been explicitly 
proposed by the authentic teaching body or magisterium of the 
Church or in which they are allowed to differ. Yet even in such 
matters by degrees they may arrive at unanimity. How fre- 
quently it has happened that opinions of theologians were divided 
on some question about which in course of time a consensus has 
at last arisen! For instance, some theologians used to hold that 
the priest was the minister of the Sacrament of Christian Marriage. 
Gradually theologians, by discussing the various arguments for 
and against this view, arrived at a common consent that the con- 
tracting parties themselves and not the priest administered the 
sacrament. Another example is the case of original sin. It is 
now generally held that its essence consists in a twofold element, 
the first being the privation of sanctifying grace caused by Adam’s 
actual sin, the second being the imputation of that sin until it be 
forgiven. De Lugo’, in treating the more general question of 
habitual sin, maintained the essence of habitual sin to be the 
actual sin morally persevering and being imputed until forgiven. 
But in spite of De Lugo’s subtle arguments the common opinion 
has triumphed and prevails. Such cases may be multiplied inde- 
finitely. Yet there are many new questions arising and many old 
ones remaining unsettled. There are some that will most probably 
never be conclusively answered in this life ; because we lack suffi- 
cient data to enable us to form conclusive arguments. For instance 
it is doubtful whether the habit of the theological virtue of charity 
is the same as sanctifying grace. Some theologians deny that it is. 
Others affirm that one and the same infused habit of charity is both 
a habitus operativus and a habitus entitativus. As the former 
it is the virtue, as the latter it is the quality or accident which is 
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called habitual or sanctifying grace. How shall we ever be able 
to determine with certainty that even if Adam had not prevari- 
cated, God the Son, on account of the excellence of the Incarnation 
itself, would have assumed human nature although not in its 
present passible state? So far as we can judge there is no like- 
lihood that a genius will arise who will be able to excogitate some 
conclusive argument which has hitherto escaped the ingenuity or 
wisdom of all preceding theologians respecting either of these two 
questions. 


The differences which divide Christendom are far greater and 
more radical than these. Nevertheless, I think that if we all 
pursued the same system and method, there would be a greater 
approximation to union and certainly we should understand each 
other better. Surely it is good and pleasant for brethren to dwell 
together in unity. In His last address on earth to His apostles 
our Blessed Lord? exhorted them to union, and He prayed that 
they might be one as He and His heavenly Father were one. 
There may be union of hearts where there is divergence of minds; 
but the bond of perfection is strengthened, drawn together more 
closely and made more secure where there is not only one heart 
but also one mind. No theologian worthy of the name in its 
truest and fullest sense can go his own way through life little 
recking whether he agrees with others or not in matters of serious 
moment. Our Lord’s prayer must have been efficacious not inas- 
much as His heavenly Father would do violence to the wills and 
intellects of men and force them to be one, but in so far as He 
would obtain those graces which would enable men to be one 
if they chose to co-operate with them. Consequently each theo- 
logian should have at heart an earnest desire to lessen the gulf 
which separates men, to try to have some common ground, to enter 
into the views of others, and to see as they see and thus to under- 
stand them. I do not entertain so idle a dream as to fancy 
all this will be done by Scholastic Theology. Yet I do think 
that Scholastic Theology will contribute its share to that end, and 
therefore I am urging this plea. Perhaps few indeed may have 
the least sympathy with my idea, or perhaps still fewer may care 
to put it into execution. Nevertheless, when we imagine we see 
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a remedy, however inadequate, to bring men’s minds together, 
we should not refrain from pleading its cause and urging its 
acceptance. Unfortunately the disunion of Christendom may 
continue for long weary years. Scandals must needs come!’ ; 
ravening wolves will enter in among us, not sparing the flock? ; 
and of our own selves shall arise men speaking perverse things to 
draw away disciples after them; there must be schisms amongst 
us and there must be heresies*. But each man who has the 
welfare of Christ’s Mystical Body at heart should labour strenu- 
ously, unceasingly, and courageously to heal the wounds of 
Christendom so far as it is given him todo. He must sanctify 
himself and he must pray; but also he must act so as to affect 
directly his fellow men. Action may be manifold, and I humbly 
suggest that one phase of it may be the cultivation and promotion 
of Scholastic Theology by men of intellectual aptitude and apos- 
tolic zeal. 
J. O’FALLON Pope, S.J. 


* Matt. xviii 7. ? Acts xx 29. * 1 Cor. xi 19. 
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THE GREEK MONASTERIES IN SOUTH 
ITALY. IV. 


THE LIBRARIES OF THE BASILIAN MONASTERIES. 


IT has been shewn that Nilus of Rossano and his followers were 
skilful scribes and energetic students, though it is doubtful if as 
much can be said of the other Greek monks of South Italy at 
that period. 

In the Norman period this literary spirit was kept up, and 
considerable libraries were founded in several monasteries. The 
chief ones were of course in those monasteries which were the 
largest and richest. We cannot trace the fortunes of them all, 
but we can piece together the outlines of the history of the 
libraries of S. Nicholas of Casola, and of S. Mary’s of Patira from 
their beginning up to their dispersal, and we meet with other 
libraries at later points in their history, though we have no definite 
information as to the way in which they were collected. 

The points, then, which call for consideration are :— 

(1) The History of the Foundation of the Libraries. 

(2) The Character of the Handwriting employed in the various 
Scriptoria. 

(3) The History of the Dispersal of the Libraries. 

These three points must be dealt with in order. 

(1) The History of the Foundation of the Libraries. As was 
said above, we have no knowledge on this point except so far 
as the libraries of S. Nicholas of Casola and S. Mary of Patira 
are concerned. 

The history of the foundation and prosperous period of the 
library of S. Nicholas of Casola is as follows. 

It was founded by Nicholas of Otranto, the third abbot, who 
ruled the convent from 1153-1190. De Ferrariis tells us that 
Nicholas collected MSS from every part of Greece, and spared 
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no expense to obtain a fine library. He also encouraged the 
monks in the monastery to add to the collection which he formed. 
This is shewn from his 7ypicon in the Turin MS (217 b, iii 27), 
which seems to have been especially designed to encourage 
the literary spirit and the careful preservation of the library’. 
Penance is enacted for any one who borrowed a book and left 
it open. Severe penalties were to be inflicted on a careless 
scribe who did not copy accurately, who dirtied his exemplar, 
or broke his pen. Gossiping in the library was especially for- 
bidden, and when at the close of the day the monks retired to 
their cells, they were bidden to read, or else weep for their sins. 

The Turin MS also gives us some idea of the contents of the 
library, though not a complete catalogue. Gospels, Psalters, and 
liturgical books arethe chief works mentioned, but there were 
also copies of Aristotle and Aristophanes’, while it is probable 
that it was from this source that Bessarion obtained his copy of 
Quintus Calaber, and of the Rape of Helen. 

The library so richly endowed naturally became a centre of 
Greek learning. ‘Whoever *’, says De Ferrariis, ‘ wished to work 
at Greek literature, was given teachers, lodgings, and the greater 
part of his board without any payment.’ More than this, it was 
a lending library for students in the district. The Turin MS is 
full of notes which mention that MSS have been lent to various 
strangers. These notes have been collated by P. Cozza Luzi, 
who gave his translation to Mgr. Batiffol. It is to be found in 
the latter’s L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 125. Such is the history of 
the foundation of the library of S. Nicholas of Casola, and of the 
days of its prosperity. 

The history of the library of S. Mary of Patira is similar, but 
except for its foundation less well preserved. It was founded by 
Bartholomew‘ together with the monastery, for, finding that 
the monks had not a sufficiency of MSS of the Scriptures, he 
went to Constantinople and made a collection of MSS and 
pictures. It is perhaps not too hazardous to guess that he then 
obtained the purple and silver manuscript of the Gospels known 


1 Mélanges d Archéologie et d Histoire 1886 p. 187. 
? Probably the one now in St. Mark’s, Venice; cf. Mr. T. W. Allen’s Introduction 
to the facsimile edition of this MS. 


® De Situ lapygiae p. 45. * A. SS., Sept. viii p. 821 c 
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as 3, one of a group of MSS of the sixth century which includes 
also N, N,, ®, and is generally held to come from Constantinople '. 
This is all that is known of the foundation of this monastery, and 
we have no knowledge of its further history until the time of its 
dispersal in the sixteenth century. It may have been—probably 
it was—a centre of learning for the region of Sila, as S. Nicholas 
of Casola was for the district of Otranto and the heel of Italy 
generally, but there is no evidence of the fact, nor have we until 
a late period any knowledge of its contents. 

This information about the foundation of the Greek libraries 
of South Italy is not very great (and it only concerns two monas- 
teries) ; but it is sufficient to enable us to lay down the general 
proposition that their foundation was due partly to the multiplica- 
tion of manuscripts by native scribes, and partly to the importa- 
tion of MSS from other parts of the Levant, especially perhaps 
from Constantinople. 

It is a possible conjecture that the latter cause operated 
especially in the case of the monasteries dealt with above, and 
perhaps this is supported by the fact, which is shewn in the next 
section, that the scribes of Rossano and Casola used to copy the 
style of the Constantinopolitan writers rather than the school of 
calligraphy already existing in South Italy. 

(2) The Handwriting employed in the various Scriptoria. 
I have already mentioned that Nilus and his friends adopted 
a style of handwriting which was influenced by the Lombardic 
or Beneventine type of Latin manuscripts. It would be natural 
to expect that this type of handwriting should be found in the 
manuscripts written in the Basilian monasteries of South Italy 
in the following centuries. This expectation is partly fulfilled, 
partly falsified. 

It is fulfilled in the case of MSS which come from monasteries 
which were not under the direct influence of Bartholomew and 
his friends; it is largely falsified in the case of MSS which come 
from the libraries which he founded. 

Mgr. Batiffol?.is the chief source of information on this point, 


1 See Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus by A. E. Cronin in Texts and Studies, 
a paper on Codex Rossanensis (=) in Studia Biblica, and a note on N, (Par. Gr. 
Suppl. 1286) in Notices et Extraits Tom. xxxvi by M. Omont. 

2 L’ Abbaye de Rossano p. 92 ff. 
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though he does not point out the importance of the facts which 
he gives. 

He quotes twenty-three MSS of the Norman period. Of 
these he finds the Greco-Lombard or, if I may so call it, the 
hand of the school of Nilus, in Cod. Vat. Gr. 2008, and in Cod. 
Neapol. II c. 7, which were written at S. John the Reaper, of 
Stilo, in 1102 and 1159 respectively ; also in Cod. Vat. Gr. 2029, 
which was written at S. Elias of Carbo in 1083 (and there are 
traces, though less obvious, of the same type in Cod. Crypt. 
A. B. 10, written by Euthymius at Carbo in 1131); also in 
Cod. Vat. Gr. 1221, which was written in 1154 for the Abbot 
of S. Mary de Carra (Kepdrwy) near Stilo. That is to say, at 
Carbo, at Stilo, and at S. Mary’s de Carra near Stilo we have the 
calligraphy of the school of Nilus; but in the other monasteries, 
S. Mary’s of Patira, its sister foundation S. Salvator of Messina, 
at S. Nicolas of Casola, and at S. Peter's of Arena, this type 
of handwriting does not make its appearance. Instead of it we 
have an imitation of the ordinary Constantinopolitan hand and 
style of ornamentation. This is surely to be attributed to the 
influence of the importations by Bartholomew and probably 
Nicholas, which set the fashion to the scribes. 

Such a theory is, of course, at present only a speculation ; but 
it seems to be that which is naturally suggested by the facts. 
If it be supported by future investigation it is not without 
importance, for there are many MSS of the twelfth century 
written in the hand of the school of Nilus which are without 
any notes fixing their provenance. If we could say with certainty 
that these manuscripts come from Carbo, or Stilo, or some smaller 
house dependent on them, the gain to our knowledge would be 
considerable. It would, for instance, be a most valuable factor 
in determining the provenance of the Ferrar group, all of which 
are written in this style of hand, except Cod. 69, which is later 
than the others’. 

Whether it will ever be possible to distinguish from Byzantine 
copies the MSS written in imitation of the Constantinopolitan 
hand, is a more doubtful question. In some cases probably it 
will be; for the scribe is clearly copying a type of MS which 


1 Codd. Evan. 13, 124, ©. 346 346, 543, 788, 826, 828. v. L’Abbé Martin Quatre 
mss. importants, and Rendel Harris Researches into the Origin of the Ferrar Group. 
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is not his own, and writes much worse than the true Byzantine. 
For instance, no one could possibly mistake Cod. Laur. Athous 
104 for a Byzantine MS, even if the pictures in it did not betray 
it!; yet it would be hard to mention any sing/e detail in which it 
differs from a MS from Constantinople. On the other hand, 
I have seen many MSS at Messina and in the Basilian collection 
in the Vatican which it would be impossible to surpass for 
elegance and beauty. Are these all importations? At present 
it is impossible to say, but there seems to be no reason why the 
question should remain permanently unanswerable. 

(3) The History of the Dispersal of the Libraries. There 
is little doubt that for many years before the dispersal of the 
libraries there was a continual small waste of manuscripts, 
which were sold to collectors for inadequate sums, much as 
manuscripts on Mount Athos or Mount Sinai were sold (if they 
were even sold!) to Curzon and Tischendorf; but this is a pro- 
cess which it is almost impossible to trace, except by some lucky 
accident. The dispersals of MSS which are important, and which 
one ought to be able to trace, are those which are made ex dloc, 
or in considerable numbers at a time. 

The first person who seems to have recognized that it would 
be well to acquire and remove the libraries in South Italy was 
Cardinal Bessarion. 

According to Valentinelli,the historian of the Biblioteca Marciana 
at Venice, he acquired almost the whole of the library of 
S. Nicholas of Casola about the year 1460, and made it the 
nucleus of the magnificent collection of Greek MSS which he 
left to S. Mark’s. The remainder of the library of S. Nicholas 
was destroyed by the Turks in 1481, when they sacked the 
monastery. The whole therefore of the library of S. Nicholas, 
so far as it exists at all, is still to be found at S. Mark’s, for 
the Marciana has never been dispersed. At the same time it 
must be remembered that in the sixteenth century the library of 
S. Mark’s was very carelessly managed, and many of Bessarion’s 
MSS disappeared. A threat of excommunication obtained the 
restitution of many of them, but some, no doubt, of the volumes 
were never returned, and must be sought for in other libraries. 
An account of the matter and its connexion with Mendoza is 

? Cod, Evan. 1071, v. J. T. S. vol. ino. 3. The Italian origin of Codex Besae. 
VOL, V. Oo 
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to be found in Ch. Graux’s Essai sur les origines du fonds grec 
de LE scurial*, p. 182. 

The reconstruction of the catalogue of the library of S. Nicholas 
has never been seriously attempted ; but I see no reason why it 
should not be made with, at least, the same degree of partial 
success that has attended Mgr. Batiffol’s efforts in the case of 
the library of S. Mary of Patira at Rossano. 

It would be necessary first to make a list* of all the books 
mentioned in the Turin MS, and then to examine Bessarion’s MSS 
at Venice. I cannot believe that there are no notes in any of 
the Casola MSS which would betray their origin. A library 
which was used for working in must have had some system 
of numeration, and this has surely left some traces behind. Even 
if the name of the monastery were not found, the task would 
not be necessarily hopeless. For instance, there is only one 
vellum * MS of Aristophanes in the Bessarion collection. It 
is an obvious conjecture to suggest that this is the Aristophanes 
which was at S. Nicholas of Casola. Once a start was made in 
this way, it would be possible to do more; identity of hand- 
writing, peculiarities of numbering and arrangement of quaternions, 
and many apparently insignificant details, would soon begin to 
assume importance and intelligibility. 

Such work has been done with some success for the Laudian 
collection of Latin MSS in the Bodleian Library ; why could it 
not be done for the Bessarion MSS from S. Nicholas of Casola 
in the Biblioteca Marciana? 

In the fifteenth century, then, the library of S. Nicholas of 
Casola was taken to Venice, and must be looked for in the 
Biblioteca Marciana. 

The other libraries of South Italy waited until the seventeenth 
century before they were bodily removed to more cultivated 
surroundings; but during the intervening period, they were 
gradually being dissipated and absorbed into other collections. 
It was the time when various great libraries were being founded. 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, the King of France, Cardinal Sirleto, 

1 Bibliothéque de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes fasc. 46. 

2? I am not sure whether the list given in L’ Abbaye de Rossano p. 125 f is 


exhaustive ; I believe that it is not. 
* Recently published by the Hellenic Society, with an introduction by Mr. T. W. 
Allen, 
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Diego de Mendoza, Paez de Castro, and others, were collecting 
MSS. The last-named has left an interesting account, written 
about 1560, of the way in which the collections were made! :— 

‘Tres placas principales ay en Italia, de donde han salido 
muchas librerias, assi la del Rey de Francia como de otros, que 
son Roma, Venezia y Florencia. De Levante se traian mui 
buenos libros mui escogidos en poco tiempo. En los reynos 
de Sicilia y Calabria ay muchas abadias y monasterios que 
traian copia grande de libros griegos y no se aprovechan 
d’ellos, antes se pierden por mal tratamiento y se roban de 
personas particulares. Yo vi, estando en Roma, que los mesmos 
Abades y Archimandritas traian muchos libros a presentar a 
Cardenales y otros a vender.’ 

It is impossible to do more than collect a few scattered traces 
of this process of collection from the South Italian libraries ; but 
these few are enough to shew to what an extent the libraries 
of Europe, especially of Italy and Spain, have been indebted to 
Calabria and the adjoining districts. 

Perhaps the earliest account which we have is the story of 
Janos Lascaris, who was employed by Lorenzo the Magnificent 
to collect manuscripts for the Medicean library at Florence. 

Lascaris was a follower of Bessarion who entered the service 
of Lorenzo at the Cardinal’s death in 1472. He was brought 
to Rome by Leo X in 1513, and in 1518 went to Paris, where 
he assisted in the organization of the library at Fontainebleau, 
being appointed Maitre de la Librairie. In 1534 he returned to 
Rome, to the service of Paul III, and died in 1535. He used 
to make journeys to Calabria, Sicily, and Greece in search of MSS ; 
and by great good fortune a partial account of one of these 
journeys is preserved in Cod. Vat. Gr. 1412. This has been 
published in 1884 by K. K. Miiller in the Centralblatt fir 
Bibliothekswesen p. 333 ff. It gives us an account of a journey 
made on behalf of Lorenzo, during which he went to Corfu, 
Thessalonica, Constantinople, Mount Athos, and South Italy ?; 
and he mentions that in Apulia he obtained MSS of Scholia 
on the division of the Staseis (long lections of the Psalms and 
Gospels), ancient Scholia on certain tragedies of Euripides, 
on Hermes Trismegistos, and fourteen others. 

1 Le fonds grec de [ Escurial p. 28. * Op. cit. p. 402. 
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In Corigliano’ he obtained from the priest George copies of 
the Magnum E tymologicum, of the writings of Nicholas of Otranto, 
of Coluthus’s Rape of Helen, of Truphidorus’s Sack of Troy, and 
three others ; while at Monte Sardo, a dependency of S. Nicholas 
of Casola, which was no doubt impoverished by the loss of the 
great abbey, recently destroyed by the Turks, he obtained eight 
MSS, including copies of Aratus and Aristotle. 

This collecting work of Lascaris for Lorenzo is no doubt 
typical of many other journeys by himself and by others; and 
Paez de Castro*, in the memorial quoted above, urges Philip II 
of Spain to send agents to Italy to exchange Latin printed books 
for Greek MSS, a transaction, he says, which would be good for 
all parties, and a great saving of money. He does not say 
anything about exchanging Latin MSS; but one cannot help 
thinking that it was in this way that Cod. C of the Vulgate, 
which was written in Spain, came to La Cava, though it is so 
beautiful a copy that one is afraid to press the suggestion that 
any collector would give it in exchange. 

Probably Paez de Castro was not speaking without the know- 
ledge that a Spanish collector had already done what he advised. 

The earliest source of the Escurial library is the collection 
of Gonzalo Perez, which was acquired by the king. Antonio 
Perez ®, in a letter to a friend, says that this collection was partly 
inherited from the Duke of Calabria who died at Valencia:... 
‘Otra parte era de libros de mano griegos muy antiguos que mi 
padre fué recogiendo en su vida y en el curso de su fortuna de 
abadias de Sicilia y de otras partes de Grecia.’ 

M. Ch. Graux has been unable to reconstruct the library of 
Gonzalo Perez, but he points out six MSS in the Escurial which 
probably belonged to it *, of which one (Q III 4) comes from 
Messina, and was written by a native of KaoréAdov, which is more 
probably a Sicilian or Calabrian village than Castile (as M. Graux 
suggests), and another (® I 1) at least came to Spain from a 
Calabrian library. It is a MS of the eleventh or twelfth century, 
and has a note in Latin of the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
which mentions an abbot ‘de Calabra’. M. Graux thinks that 
this is a mistake for de Calabria. I suggest that it is a village 
2 Le fonds grec de? Escurial p. 28. 
* ibid. p. 38. 


1 Op. ait. p. 403. 
ibid. p. 34, note 2. 
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named Calabra in the Basilicata, which is often mentioned in the 
charters of S. Elias of Carbo. 

These are the only MSS which M. Graux notices as certainly 
drawn from the libraries of South Italy. There can be little 
doubt that an examination of the Escurial with attention to 
palaeography, and especially to the peculiarities of the School 
of Nilus, would add to the number. 

The work of collecting MSS from South Italy also went on 

in Venice. The great collectors here were the Dandolos. The 
Dandolos were the hereditary ‘ proxeni’! of the French ambas- 
sador, and were famous for their wealth, influence, and culture. 
Marco appears to have begun the foundation of a library of Greek 
MSS, and Matteo greatly enriched it. One would have expected 
this library to contain MSS from South Italy; and although 
M. Graux does not mention any, it is almost certain that this 
expectation is not falsified by facts, for both the MSS of the 
Gospels, which were numbered 79 aid 89 (or 80) in his catalogue, 
now numbered ¥ 111, 5 and T 11, 8? in the Escurial, contained 
the curious stichometrical reckoning known as fyjyara, which so 
far as is known is not found except in South Italian MSS. It 
is found in twenty-three MSS, of which thirteen are in the hand 
of the School of Nilus, while the rest, so far as they have been 
examined, are of doubtful type, but cannot be said to be not 
South Italian. This gives, in the absence of more definite infor- 
mation, considerable support to the probability that the Dandolos 
drew on the libraries of South Italy for their collection of Greek 
MSS. 
* One would have expected the Dandolo library to be in S. Mark’s. 
But it is not. At some unknown date it was purchased for the 
Escurial, where it still is. M. Graux has reconstructed it, on 
p- 109 of his book. 

In this way MSS from South Italy were taken to the Escurial, 
to Florence, and to Venice. As one would naturally expect, 
they were also brought to Rome®*®. Cardinal Sirleto in 1561 

1 Le fonds grec de [ Escurial p. 105. 

? There is some mystery about this MS. M. Graux says it is Dandolo’s 89 
and that 80 is lost ; but Moldenhauer, who collated parts of it, says it is 80. Again, 
M. Graux says that it is thirteenth century and contains the writings of Basil. Isit 


possible that there are two MSS numbered V. 11 5? 
5 Batiffol La Vaticane de Paul III et Paul V, and L’ Abbaye de Rossano p. 40. 
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obtained a catalogue of the MSS at S. Mary’s of Patira (now unfor- 
tunately lost), and as he was then the Protector of the Basilian 
monks he had no difficulty in bringing or taking any volume 
which he wanted. For instance, in 1582 he mentions that there 
is at S. Mary’s of Patira a copy of Hippolytus’s tract against 
Noetus the heretic!. Three years later this MS was in Sirleto’s 
possession, and is now in the Vatican (Cod. 1431). 

Gradually the cardinal obtained a fine collection®. He em- 
ployed agents all over the Levant, and even supplied them with 
lists of MSS which he desired to possess. He was not the only 
collector in Rome whose collection can still be roughly traced ; 
but before going on to consider another eminent bibliophile it will 
be well to trace the outlines of the history of Sirleto’s collection *. 

At his death Philip II wished to buy his library en bloc for 
the Escurial, just as he bought the collection of Gonzalo Perez, 
and his offer (289 crowns for ninety-one MSS) is preserved in 
Cod. Barber. xxxiv, 107; but the transaction was prevented by 
the Vatican librarian Cardinal Carafa, who bought thirty-five 
selected MSS. These are all marked ‘Emptum ex libris Car- 
dinalis Sirleti’, and two at least come from S. Mary’s of Patira*: 
(1) Cod. Vat. Gr. 1431, a collection of canons, made according 
to Mai by a Monophysite, and containing the tract of Hippolytus 
against Noetus. This isa MS of the twelfth century. (2) Cod. 
Vat. Gr. 1456, a palimpsest of the tenth century, containing the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius. 

The rest of the library was bought in 1588 by Cardinal Colonna 
for 14,000 crowns. At his death a lawsuit led to the sale of his 
library, which was bought by Duke Altemps in 1611 for 13,000 
crowns, but 100 MSS were given by him to Pope Paul V. 

Fifty years later the Altemps family began to sell the library, 
and many MSS were bought by Mabillon for the library of 
Louis XIV. I do not know whether these MSS have been 
traced ; they may perhaps be identified, among other things, by 
the binding, boards of cypress wood stamped with the arms of 
the Altemps, a golden stag on a red field, surmounted by a 
crowned helmet. 

In 1689 Pope Alexander VIII purchased the remainder of the 

1 La Vaticane p. 54. * ibid. p. 38 f. 
5 ibid. p. 52 ff. * ibid. p. 53 f. 
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collection and placed it in the palace of the Ottoboni, where it 
remained until 1740, when Benedict XIV bought the whole of 
the Ottobonian library. 

Thus, after so many changes of ownership, the Sirleto MSS 
came into the Vatican library and joined the thirty-five selected 
MSS which had been already brought there by Cardinal Carafa. 
We may therefore expect to find a considerable number of South 
Italian MSS among the Ottobonian MSS? in the Vatican. 

To return to the sixteenth century: when Cardinal Sirleto? 
was the General of the Basilian Order, his friend, Cardinal Alex- 
ander Farnese, was the commendatory abbot of Grotta Ferrata. 
Like Sirleto he was an ardent Hellenist, and he set to work to 
replenish the library of his monastery. 

It is probable that the original library of Grotta Ferrata had 
almost disappeared by the fifteenth century. In 1432 a certain 
Ambrose? says that he visited it and found the books in it ‘dis- 
sipata, disrupta, conscissa, putrida, ut miserabilem omnem faciem 
praeferrent’. 

Bessarion, who was commendatory abbot in 1462, seems to 
have improved matters, and given it many MSS ; and according 
to the catalogue of that year, published by Mgr. Batiffol*, the 
library now numbered 133 MSS, of which twenty probably 
belonged to the original collection and about fifty were service- 
books. Alexander Farnese still further added to the library, and 
had a new catalogue made. It was practically the second collec- 
tion of Grotta Ferrata. But we must not look for it now in its 
old home. Probably in the days of Pius V, or at least before 
1626, the whole collection of literary MSS, together with the 
catalogue made in 1575, was moved to the Vatican, where it 
forms a little group of MSS known as Codices Cryptenses—not 
to be confounded with the Codices Cryptenses of Dom Rocchi’s 
catalogue of the present library of Grotta Ferrata. Here, then, 
is another source from which we may pick out South Italian 
MSS. It is the last of what may be called the private collections 
which drew upon the South Italian libraries. 

Bessarion, Gonzalo de Perez, Lascaris, Dandolo, Sirleto, 


1 Mgr. Batiffol has found at least two, Ottob. 178 and Ottob. 210. 
2 L' Abbaye de Rossano p. 40. 3 La Vaticane p. 105. 
* L’ Abbaye de Rossano p. 118. 
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Mabillon, Alexander Farnese, these are the chief collectors whose 
work may perhaps be retraced; but there were doubtless many 
others, and by their means it has come to pass that South Italian 
MSS are to be found all over Europe. 

But at the end of the seventeenth century a new and final stage 
in the dispersal of the libraries was reached, and the whole of the 
remaining MSS were overhauled and made into four great collec- 
tions. 

This was the work of Pietro Menniti’. He was elected General 
of the Basilians in 1796, and at once began his work. 

He first desired to form a Codex Diplomaticus of the Basilian 
Order, and though he did not succeed in doing this he has left 
a mass of material in the Dossier Basiliani in the archives of the 
Vatican, which is unedited, but has been extensively used by 
Mgr. Batiffol. 

In pursuit of his plan he collected all the bulls and charters of 
South Italy and Sicily into the libraries of S. Basil in Urbe (a 
foundation of the seventeenth century) in Rome, and S. Salvator’s 
at Messina. He then turned to MSS, as distinguished from 
charters. These he dealt with under two heads: (1) Liturgical 
books, (2) Literary books. Those,.of both classes, which he 
found in Sicily, were collected into the libraries of S. Salvator 
and S. Pietro d’Itala. Those which he found in Italy were placed 
either at Grotta Ferrata or in S. Basil in Urbe. The former 
library received the liturgical works, the latter the literary ones. 

There are two questions which are important with regard to 
these collections of South Italian MSS :— 

(1) From what monasteries are they drawn? 

(2) Where are they to be found now? 

The first question is answered by Mgr. Batiffol in his 
L’ Abbaye de Rossano. He finds that the bulk of the MSS come 
from S. Mary of Patira and S. Elias of Carbo; that there are a 
few taken from S. John the Reaper of Stilo, S. Adrian, S. Pietro 
d’Arena, and S. Bartholomew of Trigona ; the remaining monas- 
teries probably had none to supply, and cannot be shewn to have 
supplied any. 

The second question may be answered shortly. The MSS 
which were sent to Grotta Ferrata are still there—the third 

1 L'’ Abbaye de Rossano p. 41 ff. 
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library which the monastery has possessed ; for the first almost 
disappeared and the second was taken to Rome before 1623, 
and is now the Codices Cryptenses in the Vatican library. The 
MSS taken to S. Basil in Urbe were obtained in 1780 (Mgr. 
Batiffol thinks by purchase) by Pope Pius VI, and placed in the 
Vatican, where they are catalogued as Codices Basiliani. 

Such are the outlines of the history of the libraries of the 
Basilian monasteries in South Italy. 

The question which is of most interest to scholars is, whether it 
is possible to do anything towards reconstructing the old libraries ? 

I cannot believe that this is at all outside the bounds of possi- 
bilities. The truth is that our knowledge of Greek minuscule 
hands is not great, and the attention which has been given to the 
history of old libraries has been often confined to Latin MSS. 

Roughly speaking, there are two criteria in attempting to 
reconstruct old libraries, which may be employed in the absence 
of definite information :-— 

(1) The character of the calligraphy. 

(2) Indications of provenance in MSS. 

_Much is to be hoped from the study of characteristic South 
Italian hands, It is extremely easy to recognize the hand of the 
School of Nilus, and this is in itself enough for a beginning. 

Mgr. Batiffol has established its characteristic nature, though 
I think he was wrong in connecting it with Capua; but he only 
noted it in MSS of which he could trace the provenance by some 
other means. Considering his purpose, that was both right and 
natural; but the process can now be reversed, and instead of using 
the provenance to define the calligraphy of a district, we can use 
the calligraphy to determine the provenance. In this way, a more 
or less complete list might be made of all the South Italian MSS 
in European libraries. It would perhaps be especially easy in 
the Escurial, where we have the researches of M. Graux to help us. 

I am sanguine enough to believe that the mere possession of 
this list would not exhaust the gain to our knowledge of Greek 
palaeography. It is sometimes said that two Greek minuscules 
of the same age are far more like each other than two Latin MSS. 

There is some truth in this, but to a great extent it is based 
on ignorance. It is as easy to tell a Greek MS of the School of 
Nilus as it is to tell a Latin MS by an Irish scribe; yet twenty 
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years ago nobody could do the former, while there must have 
been hundreds of scholars who could tell Irish MSS when they © 
saw them. 

Greek palaeography has fallen behind Latin, and in some 
respects we have even lost knowledge once possessed. 

For instance, there was, it is said, a Greek school for scribes 
at Nardo, in the heel of Italy, whose work, known as /terae 
Neritinae, was described as superior to print': ‘Sunt enim hae 
literae perpulcrae et castigatae et iis quibus nunc utuntur impres- 
sores Orientalibus ad legendum aptiores, says de Ferrariis. 
I have tried in vain to find any one who knows what this hand is. 
A well-known German scholar recently described a MS as written 
in literae Neritinae ; but when he was asked to give his reasons, 
it appeared that he had conceived Literae Neritinae out of his 
inner consciousness of what de Ferrariis had meant ! 

I cannot resist the belief that there is still much to be done in 
the identification of local Greek hands, even though we may never 
be able to attain the degree of certainty which is possessed by 
Latin scholars; and certainly one of the ways by which this 
knowledge may be attained is by studying the MSS which come 
from the old Basilian foundations of South Italy. 

The criterion furnished by signs of provenance has been already 
used by Mgr. Batiffol? to reconstruct the library of S. Mary’s 
of Patira, and the same scholar has given us some invaluable 
material for continuing the task which he has begun, in the cata- 
logues which he has found of the libraries of S. Elias of Carbo 
and S. Peter’s of Arena. 

It ought to be possible, by using these documents and the facts 
which are given above as to the history of the collections which 
drew on the libraries of South Italy, both to reconstruct several 
small collections which are now merged in the great European 
libraries, and to find in them the remains of the once famous 
libraries of the Basilian houses. As I said before, this would 
be a task which would grow easier as it advanced; press marks 
and other details would become intelligible, and would help to 
write what would surely be an interesting chapter in the history 
of Greek libraries. 

K. LAKE, 


1 De Situ lapygiae p. 35. 3 L’ Abbaye de Rossano. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE TRIENNIAL 
CYCLE UPON THE PSALTER. 


IN Palestine, in early times, the Pentateuch was read through 
consecutively in a cycle of three years, a portion (seder) being 
appointed for each Sabbath (7. B. Meg. 29°. See article by 
Dr. A. Biichler in Fewish Quarterly Review Ap. 1893). This 
triennial cycle may possibly have arisen from the fact that the 

TABLE I. 


lunar months would require an intercalated month once every 
three years to reconcile them with the solar year. 

We will assume, with Dr. Biichler, that the cycle commenced 
in the first month (Visam); it may then be indicated by three 
concentric circles, as in the accompanying diagram, in which 
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a sufficient number of the Sabbath-readings are given to shew 
the arrangement of the whole. 

Thus—the first year read Gen. i-Ex. xi. 

the second year read Ex. xii-Num. vi 21. 
the third year read Num. vi 22-Deut. xxxiv. 

The way in which the triennial cycle coincides with tradition 
is most suggestive. A few instances may suffice. Thus :— 

The first month, Nisan. Here the first year opened with Gen. i, 
the Creation of the World ; accordingly we find (Rosh Hash. 10”) 
that the world was created on the ist of Nisan. The Sabbath 
nearest to the Passover read the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel 
(Gen. iv), which in Jewish tradition (Pirke R. Eliezer) is associated 
with the Passover. 

The reading for Nisan in the second year of the cycle was Ex. 
xii-xv, i.e. the Institution of the Passover and the Song of Moses; 
accordingly we find, in the Mechilta on Ex. xiii, that the passage 
through the Red Sea took place on 7th of Nisan. 

The third year of the triennial cycle, for Nisan read Num. vi 
22 ff, ic. the Priestly Blessing, also the Offerings of the Princes 
at the Dedication of the Tabernacle (Num. vii), and a second Insti- 
tution of the Passover in the Wilderness (Num. ix 1-14). This 
last reading is most interesting, especially as it would seem to be 
a later addition to the Priest-code. 

If we study the context we shall see that the writer, P*, goes 
back to the first month. Thus :— 

‘And YHVH spake unto Moses in the wilderness of Sinai, in 
the first month of the second year after they were come out from 
the land of Egypt, saying, Moreover, let the children of Israel 
keep the passover in its appointed season, &c. Thus he inter- 
rupts his story, which had begun with the second month (Num. i 
with vii 1, see critical commentaries), in order to insert a passage 
about the Passover in Nisan. We begin to suspect that the 
arrangement of the documents in the Pentateuch was not alto- 
gether uninfluenced by the Calendar. 

We now pass to the second month. 

The second month, Iyar. P. tells us (Gen, vii 11) that, ‘in the 
second month, on the seventeenth day of the month, on this same 
day all the fountains of the great deep were broken up. Whence 
did P. derive this precise date? 
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Is it a mere coincidence that Gen. vii 11 is read in the triennial 
cycle about the seventeenth day of the second month? As on 
the second ‘day’ the waters were divided from the waters for man’s 
good, so in the second month the waters are mingled with the 
waters for man’s destruction. 

The third month, Sivan. The Feast of Pentecost usually 
occurs on the sixth of this month. In the first year of the cycle 
the readings from Genesis would have reached chap. xi, i.e. the 
Story of Babel and the Confusion of Tongues, at the season of 
Pentecost. Now it is certain that the writer of Acts ii associated 
the Confusion of Tongues with the Day of Pentecost, the Gift 
of the Spirit being a reversal of the curse of Babel. Again, we 
know that a very early Jewish tradition connected the Giving of 
the Law with the Feast of Pentecost. The origin of this tradition 
is not to be found in the Old Testament, but, if we turn to the 
triennial cycle, we see that in the second year of that cycle 
the Decalogue (Ex. xx) was the Sabbath-reading for Pentecost. 
According to the present arrangement of the Pentateuch the 
Decalogue was written twice, each occasion being marked by 
a Theophany. On the first occasion Moses is forty days in the 
mount; then comes the sin of the Golden Calf, the breaking 
of the Tables followed by a second period of forty days, after 
which Tables are rewritten (Ex. xxxiv). Thus, assuming that 
the Law was given on Pentecost (6th of Sivan), we should expect 
to find a second Giving of the Law eighty days later, i.e. on 
29th of Ab. This expectation is fully borne out. Dr. Biichler 
says: ‘ We are able to assign Ex. xxxiv as the reading on the last 
Sabbath of the month Ab, with which opinion tradition is in 
accord (Seder Olam vi), inasmuch as it informs us that Moses 
went up Mount Sinai with the tablets of stone on the 29th of Ab, 
which occurrence is related in Ex. xxxiv.’ If this chapter be 
studied it will be found to contain the elements of a second 
Decalogue by J., originally independent of the Decalogue by E. in 
Ex. xx. Thus the 29th of Ab practically marks a second ‘Giving 
of the Law’, and we may note the fact that, in the third year of 
the cycle, Deuteronomy began on this day. If we divide the 
interval between Pentecost and 29th Ab into two equal periods 
of forty days each we arrive at 17th Tammuz as the date for the 
sin of the Golden Calf (Ex. xxxii). Now this exactly agrees 
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with Jewish tradition. ‘ The fast of the fourth month took place 
on the 17th of Tammuz. . . . To this tradition adds, that it was 
also the anniversary of making the golden calf, and of Moses break- 
ing the Tables of the Law’ (Edersheim, Ze Temple, p. 297). 

Every Old Testament scholar knows that the duplicate stories 
of the Giving of the Law by E. and J. involve a great critical 
difficulty. I suggest that the Jehovist records originated with 
a race that began its year at the Summer Solstice, while the 
Elohist records dated their year from the Vernal Equinox. 
Thus the 29th Ab would, in the Jehovist year, have been two 
months after the Solstice, exactly as Pentecost was, in the Elohist 
year, two months after the Vernal Equinox. In other words each 
system would have had a similar Festival at the end of its second 
month. When P. came to arrange these records in the form in 
which they have come down to us, he found these two traditions 
located in their respective months, and was therefore obliged to 
make two events out of what was originally one. 

I merely give this as an example of the way in which a study of 
the Calendar would throw light upon the criticism of the Penta- 
teuch. Perhaps on this subject I may be allowed to refer to 
my Letter to Old Testament Critics (Deighton, Bell & Co.). 

We now turn to 

The Sixth Month, Elul. The 1st of Elul was, for some 
purposes, reckoned as a New Year’s Day (Mishna, Rosh Hash. 1 i). 
Thus we are led to compare it with the 1st of Tishri (Rosh 
Hashana) when, as we shall see, the Decalogue was again read. 

In Ela in the second year of the cycle, the closing chapters of 
Exodus were read, in which P. describes the Dedication of the 
Tabernacle. To this we shall have occasion to return. 

The Seventh Month, Tishri. This month opened with Rosh 
Hashana, or ‘ New Year’s Day’. The Seder for this day, in the 
first year of the cycle (see Biichler), was Gen. xxx 22 ff, which re- 
cords the birth of Foseph, and derives the name from the root Asaph 
(ox). To this I shall again have occasion to return when I speak of 
the position of the Asaph Psalms in the triennial cycle of the Psalter. 

Dr. Biichler calls attention to the fact that, in the Midrash, 
the 1st of Tishri is given as the birthday of Joseph. The tradition 
arose from the reading of this passage in the triennial cycle. 
The second year of the cycle read, for this day, Lev. iv with the 
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thought of Atonement for Priests and People (cf. Ezek. xlv 18, 20 
Heb.), while the third year read Deut. v, containing the Deutero- 
nomic version of the Decalogue. Biichler tells us that there was 
a practice (assigned to Ezra, 7. B. Meg. 31°) of reading the curses 
at Pentecost and Rosh Hashana with the Decalogue. So too we 
find that the section Deut. v-xi, which is complete in itself, 
begins with the Decalogue and ends with the Blessings and the 
Curses. The Samaritans had also the custom of reading the 
Decalogue on Pentecost and Rosh Hashana (Petermann, Reise 
im Orient, p. 290, quoted by Biichler). Thus the custom dates 
from very early times. I shall have occasion to return to this 
point when I speak of the triennial cycle of the Psalter and the 
Psalms of Imprecation. We now return to the study of Table I. 
It is important to observe that the Book of Genesis ended (with 
the death of Jacob and Joseph) on the first Sabbath in Shedbat 
(the eleventh month), and that the Book of Leviticus also ended 
on this same Sabbath. As to the end of Deuteronomy there are 
two traditions, preserved in the Mechilta to Exod. xvi 35; 
R. Joshua asserts that Moses died on the 7th of Adar, while 
R. Eliezer places the death of Moses on the 7th of Shebat 
(Biichler). In other words, the chapter of Deuteronomy which 
records the death of Moses was read either on the first Sabbath 
of Adar, or on the first Sabbath of Shebat. I have no doubt 
but that the date given by R. Eliezer, i.e. 7th of Shebat, is the 
more correct, since it agrees with the death of Jacob and Joseph. 
If this be so we note that the first, third, and fifth books of the 
Pentateuch ended on the same day, that day being the first 
Sabbath of the eleventh month (Shedaz). It is interesting to 
note that P., or the editor of Deuteronomy, agrees with this 
tradition, for he assigns the Book of Deuteronomy to the first 
of the eleventh month,‘ And it came to pass in the fortieth year, 
in the eleventh month, on the first day of the month, that Moses 
spake unto the children of Israel’ (Deut. i 3). The Song of 
Moses and Death of Moses are evidently placed on the same 
day (cf. Deut. xxxi 22, xxxii 48 ff. (P.)): indeed the Book of 
Deuteronomy is but the episode of a day between Num. xxvii 
12-15 and Deut. xxxii 48ff. The Appendix containing the 
Song of Moses and the Blessing of Moses would supply Sabbath- 
readings for the remaining Sabbaths in Shedat and Adar. 
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There were four additional Sabbath-readings for the twelfth 
month, consisting of special lessons which were not in the order 
of the Sedarim. These were (i) Shekalim (see Exod. xxx 11); 
(ii) Zakor, i.e. ‘Remember Amalek’ (Deut. xxv. 17), chosen 
doubtless because of the season of Purim ; (iii) Para (see Num. xiv) 
and (iv) Hachodesh (Exod. xii). These may possibly have 
served the purpose of an intercalary month. We have seen that 
precise dates, e.g. for the Birth of Joseph, the Death of Moses, 
the Giving of the Law, the Sin of the Golden Calf, &c., were 
evolved by the Scribes from the cycle of Sabbath-readings ; 
may we go back still further and suggest that the precise dates 
which are so characteristic of the Priest-code were evolved in 
a manner not wholly unlike, in so far as they were influenced 
by the Calendar? We cannot now discuss this question, since 
our object is to determine the influence of the Calendar not upon 
the Pentateuch but upon the Psalter. Before we leave Table I 
we must call attention to a fact noted by Biichler, viz. ‘ that 
the first Book of the Pentateuch commenced on the Ist of Nisan, 
the fifth on the 1st of Elul, the third on the 1st of Tishri, the 
second and fourth on the 15th of Shebat, thus corresponding 
to the four dates given in the Mishna (Rosh Hash. i 1), as first 
days of the year for various subordinate purposes, e.g. the tithing 
of animals and fruit.’ 

We now proceed to arrange the Psalter for a triennial cycle of 
147-50 Sabbaths (Table II). 

In examining this plan we are at once struck by the fact that 
the first and third Books of the Psalter end in Shebat, exactly as 
the first and third Books of the Pentateuch end in Shebat. We 
also note that the second Book of the Psalter ends (Ps. \xxii) at 
the close of Elul,exactly as the second Book of the Pentateuch ends 
at the close of Elul. The benediction at the end of this second 
book attains a new meaning if we read it in connexion with the 
closing words of Exodus and the closing year. The prayer 
‘ May the whole earth be filled with His Glory’ (Ps. \xxii 19), 
should be compared with the words of Exod. xl 34,‘ And the 
Glory of VHVH filled the tabernacle’; we may also compare 
the words ‘The Prayers of David, the son of $esse, are ended’, 
with ‘ So Moses ended the work’ (Exod. xl 33). 


The ‘Asaph’ Psalms (Ixxiii-lxxxiii) would begin in the seventh 
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month, i.e. at the Feast of Asiph, at the season when, in the first 
year of the cycle, Gen. xxx 22 f was read, which tells of the birth 
of Foseph, and derives the name from the root Asaph. I have 
shewn! on independent grounds that the Asaph Psalms were 
connected with this season of the Asi~h and with the house of 
Joseph. In the second year of the cycle Leviticus began at this 
season, and the Asaph Psalms are essentially ‘ Levitical’ Psalms. 


TABLE II. 


Again, if we observe the position of Ps. xc in the triennial cycle 
we find that it comes at the very time which tradition associated 
with the Death of Moses. 1 venture to think that this is the 
origin of the title which assigns this Psalm to Moses. This 
title is as follows: 

‘A Prayer of Moses the man of God’, which is almost identical 

* ¢ The Psalms in Three Collections’ Part 2 pp. v-x. 
VOL, V. 4 
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with the heading of the Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii 1) which 
was read at this time in the order of the Sedarim. If this be 
correct, Pss. xc-c, which form one group, ought to have points in 
common with the Song of Moses and the Blessing of Moses, i.e. 
with Deut. xxxii, xxxiii, which were read at the same season. 
This is abundantly borne out by the facts of the case. Thus :— 


Ps. xc_ Title Deut. xxxiii 1 
vi dwelling- place’, 
used of God 
also in Ps. xci 9 
13 xxxii 36 
15 7 
4 
6 24 
7 3° 
. 13 see 33 
10 xxxiii 17 
» 15 (a triple allusion) xxxii 4 
xciv I » 35; xxxiii 2 
xcv 8 xxxiii 8 (cf. xxxii 51) 
xcvii 7 xxxii 43 (Sept. text). 
If the references be studied they will abundantly prove that 
this group of Psalms has been influenced by Deut. xxxii, xxxiii. 
We may also add that the mention of ‘A New Song’ (Pss. xcvi 1, 
xcviii 1) contains an allusion to the Song of Moses as the Old 
Song, an allusion which would be very evident when they were 
used together at the same season in the Temple worship. 
Another characteristic of the group of Psalms xc-c is the 
Kingship of God on earth,‘ YHVH is become King’ (Pss. xciii 1; 
xcvi 10; xcix 1), the only other passage which is exactly 
parallel being found in the Korah Psalm xlvii 8. This Psalm 
has many other parallels with the group. 


Compare Ps. xlvii 2 with xcvi 4 
» xcvi 10 
» 1 xeviii 4 
» 6-8 ,, xcviii 4-6 
10, 9. 


Indeed the Kingship of God is characteristic of the Korah 
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Psalms exactly as it is of group xc-c. But if we turn to Table IT 
we shall see that the Elohistic Korah Psalms xlii-xlix occupy 
exactly the same place in the first year of the cycle that the 
Psalms xc-c do in the second year, while Pss. cxliv-cl, which 
were sung in the third year of the cycle, also speak of the ‘ Vew 
Song’ (cxliv 1, cxlix 1) and of the Kingship of God (cxlv i, 
cxlvi 10); and this too at a time when, in the order of the 
Sedarim, the Song of Moses, which is the /ocus classicus for the 
Kingship of God, was recited. Can this all be accident? 

Another group of Psalms (cxx-cxxxiv) known as the Songs 
of Degrees, or the Songs of the Ascents, is, rightly or wrongly, 
associated in tradition with the Pilgrimage of the Station-men who 
brought up the firstfruits (diccurim) to the Temple. These first- 
fruits could not be brought defore Pentecost, while the /as¢ day 
for offering them in the Temple was 25th Kisiev, i.e. Hanucca. 

But, if we turn to Table II, we shall see that these Songs of 
Degrees occupy the fifteen Sabbaths from 1st Elul to Hanucca. 
Thus, in the third year of the triennial cycle, these Psalms would 
be the Sabbath Psalms in the Temple during those very months 
in which the constant processions of pilgrims were bringing the 
firstfruits. 

Again, we have already seen that the ‘ Curses’ were, according 
to Jewish tradition, read as a sort of Commination Service at the 
seasons of the Decalogue, i.e. at Pentecost and Rosh Hashana. 
We have also seen that the 29th Ab was, practically, a second 
Pentecost ; consequently, if the Psalms of Imprecation have any 
connexion with the ‘Curses’, we should expect to find them at 
these seasons. If we turn to Table II what do we find? The 
two Psalms of Imprecation quoted by St Peter (Acts i 20) 
are the 69th and the 109th; of these Ps. lxix comes zmmediately 
after the 29th Ab, while Ps. cix comes immediately after Pente- 
cost. We also note that Ps. lix, which is another Psalm of 
Imprecation, comes at the season of Pentecost, in the second 
year of the cycle; and that Pss. Ixviii and cxix, which are 
Psalms of the Law, both come on the Sabbath nearest to the 
29th Ab. Many other illustrations might be given ; but we will 
conclude by calling attention to a fact which all commentators 
have observed but which none have explained, viz. the striking 
similarity between the closing Psalms of Book I and the closing 
P2 
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Psalms of Book II, this similarity extending at times to practical 
identity of several verses, e.g. Ps. xl 13-17 with Ps. Ixx 1-5; 
Ps. xli 7 f with Ps. Ixxi 10 f. 

If we study Pss. xxxv, xxxviii-xli, and also Pss. lxix-lxxii, 
we notice that they are not only closely related to one another 
but also that they are penitential in character, and, like Ps. xxii, 
full of references to Jeremiah. Now if we turn to Table II we 
see that Ps. xxii and also Pss. Ixix-lxxii came in the sixth 
month, £/u/, which, coming as it did before New Year, was 
the penitential month of preparation (see Dr. Schiller-Szinessy in 
The Prayer Book Interleaved, p. 257). We also see that Pss. 
xxxviii—xli, which close Book I, came in the #enth month, i.e. at 
the close of the cycle. It will be remembered that, even in the 
days of Zechariah, there was a ‘ fast of the tenth month’ even as 
there was a‘ fast of the seventh month’ (Zech. viii19). Indeed, as 
I have already suggested, if the Jehovist traditions were derived 
through a race which began its year at the Summer Solstice, 
then the month which we call the tenth would have been the 
seventh. This will account for the practical identity of the Feasts 
of Tabernacles (seventh month) and Hanucca (tenth month). It 
will also explain the similarity between the ‘ Asaph’ Psalms 
(seventh month) and the ‘ Korah’ Psalms (tenth month). 

If we study Table II we see that, though the Fehovistic Korah 
Psalms are in their proper place at Hanucca, the Elohistic Korah 
Psalms are removed from that feast by six (or seven) Sabbaths. 
Yet these Elohistic Korah Psalms are most closely related to 
the Fehovistic!, and undoubtedly belonged to the same Feast. 
This suggests a cycle beginning, not as the triennial cycle did in 
Nisan, but on the second Sabbath in Shedat. In other words, we 
are led to suspect that, just as in the triennial] cycle, the Second 
and Third Collections of the Psalms began in Shebat, so at 
a still earlier time the First Collection began in Shedat. 

If the reader will make this correction in pencil on Table II 
he will see that the forty-one Psalms of the First Collection exactly 
occupy the Sabbaths from the second Sabbath in Shebat up to 
the Sabbath before Hanucca, so that the Elohistic Korah Psalms 
(xlii-xlix) would come in their right place at Hanucca. 

According to this arrangement Ps. xiv comes in the second 

1 ‘The Psalms in Three Colietions’ Part 2 pp. xiii, 173, 181 f, 190. 
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month, ia which we find Ps. liii, with which it is identical’. Pss. 
xx, xxi, which are Psalms of the ‘King’, come in the month 
Tammuz, in which we have already found Pss. xi, lxiii, which are 
Psalms of the ‘ King’. 

Ps. xxx, which has the singular title For the Dedication 
of the House, would come on the 3rd Sabbath in E/u/, on 
which day, in the order of the Sedarim (see Table I), Exod. xl 
was read, recording the Dedication of the Tabernacle. We 
may also mention the fact that Ps. xxvii, which was recited 
morning and evening throughout the month of £/u/, would come 
immediately before the opening of that month. 

Let me only remark, in conclusion, that I have no thought of 
suggesting that the Psalms were originally written for consecu- 
tive Sabbaths, but I do maintain that certain groups of Psalms 
belonged to certain definite points of the Calendar, that the 
triennial cycle was a natural developement of this earlier thought, 
and that this triennial cycle was known to the editor who 
arranged the Psalter in Five Books. 


Epw. G. KING. 


1 In my Commentary on Ps. xiv, before I had any suspicion of the triennial 
cycle, I had occasion (p. 74) to point out the striking allusions to Gen. vi 1-4; it is 
certainly a remarkable coincidence that Gen. vi 1-4 should have been read in the 
order of the Sedarim at this season (see Table I). 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE TRANS- 
FIGURATION. 


THIS event in our Lord’s incarnate life has so little place 
in the consciousness and liturgical system of the Church that 
all who have realized its importance cannot but welcome any 
discussion of it as tending to win for it due prominence in our 
dogmatics. 

The two papers which have appeared in the ¥.7.S. (Jan. 
and July, 1903) presented but one aspect of the event, for whilst 
differing from each other on certain points, they both were con- 
cerned with the effect of the Transfiguration upon the minds 
of the three selected witnesses and ignored the probability of 
purpose in relation to our Lord Himself, and to the Old Testa- 
ment saints who were present. Mr. Holmes professed only to 
treat of ‘one of its purposes’, and we may assume that Dr. Ken- 
nedy would agree that neither view, if established, would be 
exclusive of some other and, possibly, higher purpose. 

In order that the theory here presented may be put briefly 
I do not propose to traverse the arguments so far adduced, or 
to repeat at length what the former writers have so well said of 
the ‘setting’ of the event. It will be seen that if the theory 
here given is acceptable, it not only does not evacuate the 
purposes already described, but carries their force and effect 
still deeper. 

Comparison of the Transfiguration with other events in the 
same life brings out its unique position as a meeting-place of 
old and new, the old finding its fulfilment in the new departure. 
We can hardly estimate the force of this until we think ourselves 
into the position of one to whom the Mosaic system was the only 
formulated truth with undeniably divine authority on earth. That 
the older, the husk, should pass away without some other sign 
than the ruin of Israel is incredible. Certain devout souls, as 
Simeon and Anna and the Baptist, had had their faith rewarded; 
was there no such reward for those who in older days had 
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laboured for the preparation of His coming? In the two who 
were manifested all the past in respect of organized spiritual 
life was represented. The law of continuity was thus observed 
as in no other event. Living priests and prophets might deny 
and crucify, other living authorities should testify and rejoice. 

But let us turn to the Mount itself. The persons present visibly 
were our Blessed Lord, Moses, Elias, and the three principal 
disciples. There was also vocal, sensible evidence of the presence 
of the Eternal Father as the principal and immediate operator 
in what we may reasonably consider the main purpose of the 
Transfiguration. 

Of our Lord, we know that, as has been shewn, two lines of 
thought had just been presented to the disciples, His Sonship, 
and His Passion and Death ; the one His eternal prerogative, the 
other His own willing act as Son of Man giving Himself in 
sacrifice for the sons of men. At the Transfiguration we know 
also (from St Luke) that the subject of the conversation between 
Him and Moses and Elias was His coming death. The subsequent 
incidents include an act of healing (one requiring special grace), 
preluded by reference to the work of Elias; and then further 
discourse on the Passion, and on priority in the Kingdom of God. 
Sonship, sacrifice, and power are the three dominant ideas in 
the narrative as.a whole. 

‘His exodus’ being what it is, namely, the means of our delivery 
from the bondage of sin, the presence of Moses is easily under- 
stood; but there was another reason. Moses was the founder of 
the Aaronic priesthood, the consecrator of the first high priest of 
that order, and one to whom it had been said that to the same 
Aaron he should be ‘as God’. (Aaron was the mouth-power, the 
word of Moses.) 

Elias was pre-eminently the Old Testament prophet, the one 
destroyer of false prophets, the restorer whose name symbolized 
the work of the Baptist, whose word made straight the way by 
which the true Prophet of humanity should come. 

So far, therefore, the functions of priesthood and prophecy 
seem to be the most prominent on this occasion. 

In the next place, passing over the suggestion of three taber- 
nacles, made, to what intent is not clear, by St Peter, we have 
some evidence to shew the impression which the incident pro- 
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duced on the minds of the three disciples. As to St Peter, it would 
be acknowledged by all that, if 2 Pet. was his composition, 
he is the one of whose impressions we know the most. The 
‘tabernacle’, the ‘exodus’, the voice of the Father, and the power 
of the prophet are all in evidence. But there is proof of this 
also from 1 Pet. The connexion of ideas in ch. i of that epistle 
is, if more veiled, still to be traced as it is in 2 Pet., and not ac- 
cidental are the verbal reminiscences in e.g. ch. v 9, 10 of 1 Pet. 
Is it then a mere fancy that whereas the root subject in 1 Pet. is 
priesthood, ministerial and general, and in 2 Pet. the prophetic 
work, we should conclude that St Peter saw in the Trans- 
figuration nothing less than the assumption before selected 
witnesses of both offices, priest and prophet, by the Son of 
Man? Assumed, we may rightly say; but at the voice of the 
source of all authority and power, the Father Himself (cf. Heb. 
v 4-6). There was no other recorded occasion in our Lord’s 
life when His consecration to the priesthood can be without 
question asserted to have taken place. And if it took place 
then, may we not see why silence was imposed upon the three 
witnesses? The Priesthood must be established by the Sacrifice: 
the Prophetic office manifested on the Cross in declaring and ful- 
filling the mind of the Father towards all human error : when these 
were accomplished the investiture might be announced, not until 
then. Priestly power without self-sacrifice is a snare to man: pro- 
phetic power without personal submission entire and complete to 
the message-giver’s will is a source of hypocrisy. Our Lord would 
have the disciples learn by His Sacrifice and submission the 
perfectness of His Priestly and Prophetic character. Suffering 
first—then glory. The disciples were to see before many days how 
both functions might be degraded and the institutions of divine 
appointment made to subserve the lowest temporal ends. By 
contrast they were to learn wherein true priesthood and prophetic 
power differed from the false. How but for the Transfiguration 
could they have known Him at all for Priest and Prophet? 
Moses and Elias were there for the teaching of the three as well. 
Moses saw the Priest there whose office he had been instrumental 
in prefiguring. Then he knew for the first time the meaning of the 
glorious vesture with which his hands had arrayed his mouthpiece, 
then he understood all that the bloodshedding of countless lambs 
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had symbolized. At such a consecration who of all the great 
men of God in old time could assist with more befitting presence? 
On this Mount met old and new, symbol and reality, the temporal 
and the eternal. Granted that some help was intended to 
disciples whose hearts were to be tried by desolation, or grant 
any other theory of the kind, the heart of the subject has not been 
reached until the Person of Christ Himself in that event has been 
studied and His office therein defined. 

Elias, too, saw the Prophet of whom his own wonderful career 
had been but a faint shadow, saw Him whose School of prophets 
of a new Israel should outnumber his largest dream, saw Him 
whose still, small voice should strengthen and comfort the hearts 
of the wearied with conflict of evil, saw Him whose word should 
be recognized as The Word of God unerring, impassionate, swift 
as lightning, sure as death, but life-giving. 

Does St John give sign of the impressions received on the 
Mount? We see it in his later vision of the Son of Man girded 
as Priest eternal: we have also to help us his thought of the 
two witnesses whose dead bodies (he had seen their living spirits) 
were lying in the streets of the city where their Lord was cru- 
cified, a significant description of an effete priesthood and a 
degraded prophetic ministry (see Rev. xi 1-13). To the mind of 
St John the germ of all is the Incarnation; granted that, all else 
follows. Herein he differed in apprehension from the more active, 
more governing mind of the chief of the apostolic body. The 
difference in mental characteristic explains the difference in attitude 
towards the Transfiguration. The Petrine tabernacles of differ- 
entiated powers become one to the vision of the seer, ‘ the 
Tabernacle of God’ which is ‘ with men’. 

If there is anything in the theory here briefly set forth, does it 
not provide reason for desiring a fuller recognition of the scene on 
the Mount in our worship and teaching? We own Christ as 
Priest and Prophet, let us own with due solemnities the day of His 
consecration. 

A. T. FRYER. 
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AN EXEGETICAL FRAGMENT OF THE 
THIRD CENTURY. 


Tue document here printed was discovered and copied independently 
by myself in 1902 and by my friend Dr. G. Mercati, then of the Am- 
brosian but now of the Vatican library, some years earlier. The right 
to first publication belonged indubitably to him, and his edition has in 
fact lately appeared (with other material) as No, 11 of the Vatican 
Studi e Testi'. But inasmuch as my own text was in type before 
I knew that I had been anticipated in the discovery, and seeing also 
that the document is one which from its age and character deserves all 
the attention which students can bestow upon it, I have ventured, with 
Dr. Mercati’s full consent, to publish the treatise, although no longer 
an anecdoton, in the pages of the JOURNAL. 

Not only in the discovery of the document, but in the edition of its 
text, Dr. Mercati and myself have been wholly independent of one 
another: and the very close agreement which on important points 
exists between our respective results is I hope an indication of their 
substantial correctness. In order to emphasize the extent of our inde- 
pendent agreement, I have not thought it proper to modify in any way 
the form of my own presentation of the text; and it will therefore 
be convenient, even at the risk of anticipating the logical arrangement, 
to call attention at once to the principal variations between our two 
editions. 

In the arrangement and division of the chapters, which are of course 
not marked as such in the MS, Dr. Mercati and I agree, I think, in 
every case except that he begins his second chapter a line and a half 
later than I do, with the words ‘quia humana fragilitas’. Of the few 
passages which I have been able neither to understand nor to emend, 
and have therefore marked as corrupt, (1) ch. iii, 1. 17 is beautifully 
restored by Mercati through a simple transposition of two words ‘ hoc 
enim illi poenale est, si quod non uult perdidesse et ipse se perdidesse 
fateatur’: (2) ch. vi, 1. 9 ‘ patiatur’, he notes id est, sustineat, toleret... 
uel fort. nonnulla exciderunt: (3) ch. viii, ll. 17, 18 he prints ‘quo 

1 Varia Sacra, Fascicolo1: 1. Anonymi Chiliastae in Matthaeum fragmenta, 2. 
Piccoli supplementi agli scritti dei dottori Cappadoci e di S. Cirillo Alessandrino, Roma, 
Tipografia Vaticana, 1903. 
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raptw ipso terrore mortem sicut soporem patientur, e¢ comportati, dum 
ad Dominum perueniunt, reusuiscentes resurgent’; (4) ch. ix, 1 17 he 
prints the MS text, and notes ‘id est monstrabit se regem esse et suos 
unius Dei honore gloriosos’: (5) in ch. x, ll. 42, 43 he emends ‘et 
Domino, qui uita est, in maiestate sua praesente magis dignum, quod 
concupiscentia edwlium esse non potest’: (6) ch. xix, 1. 4 he follows 
the MS, but doubts whether the passage may not contain a corruption : 
(7) ch. xix, 1 23 for ‘ut meritum conlocetur’ he writes ‘ut merito 
conloquitor ’. 

Other noteworthy readings introduced by Dr. Mercati into his text 
are—ch. iii, 1 21 ‘dominari’ for MS ‘damnari’; ch. iv, 1. 12 ‘ boni 
fruentur uita, mali uero’ for ‘uitam alii’, a simple and satisfactory 
emendation that ought not to have escaped me; ch. vi, 1. 14 ‘infirmatae’ 
for ‘ infirmitate’ ; ch. x, 1. 44 ‘ali ut prius cogatur’ for ‘aliut conatur’ ; 
ch. xi, l. 25 ‘ auidus’ for ‘ abitus’; ch. xiii, 1. 7 ‘de vir diebus vm anae’ 
(#.e. septimanae) for ‘de vi dies vii anni,’ which is at least very in- 
genious ; ch. xiv, l. 4 ‘sic’ for ‘sed’; ib. 1. 40 ‘ prouswere’ for ‘ pro- 
uenire’ (I conjecture ‘non inuenire’); ch. xvi, 1. 3 ‘fatus’ for ‘faus’ 
(I have proposed ‘ fraus’); ch. xix, |. 16 ‘adseruimus’ for ‘adseruemus’; 
ib. l. 27 ‘insperatum’ for ‘speratum’, and ‘tutos’ for ‘totos.’ 

In two or three places his edition has enabled me to correct slips or 
omissions in my own: ch. ii, l. 5 reference to Wisdom iv 11 should be 
given in the margin, and ch. xy, ll. 4, 5 reference to 2 Cor. v 7; ch. xiv, 
lL. 20 after ‘passi’ the word ‘statim’ should be inserted ; ch. xviii, 
1. 1 ‘ergo’ should of course have been ‘erga’. But on the whole our 
results harmonize in a rather remarkable degree. 

I ought to add that, following on the exposition of the eschatological 
passage, Matt. xxiv 20-44, the MS gives two short pieces, de sribus 
mensuris and de Petro apostolo, which may perhaps be drawn from the 
same source. Dr. Mercati has printed them both. 


Many interesting problems offer themselves for solution in reading 
through this newly recovered document. What is its age? is the Latin 
form in which we have it original, or a version from the Greek? is it an 
independent whole, or an extract from a complete commentary on 
St Matthew's Gospel? And lastly, when these questions have been 
considered and as far as possible answered, who was its author ? 

The document emanates from the age of persecutions. ‘The sign 
of the beast on the forehead or on the hand’ is interpreted of the 
wearing of the laurel crown upon the head and of the casting of incense 
on the ‘altar of abomination’ (ch. xix, 1. 8): the former is familiar to 
us as the theme of Tertullian’s fierce declamation in the de corona 
militis, the latter was the official test of apostasy in all the persecutions 
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at least from Decius onwards. Again humanity is divided into the 
three classes of ‘iusti’, ‘ peccatores’, and ‘impii’ (ch. xiv 16-28, xix 6), 
that is to say, good Christians, bad Christians, and heathen, a distinc- 
tion being drawn between the ‘impii’, who perish, and the ‘peccatores’, 
who are punished in proportion to their sins: and this prominence 
of the heathen as a separate class in the eschatological conception of 
the writer points us back to the time when heathenism was still dominant. 
Chiliasm, too, is still an absorbing topic of interest: not only is our 
writer himself a Chiliast, albeit a moderate and reasonable one, but he 
has to take serious account of a rampant and offensive Chiliasm which 
maintained that the saints during the thousand years’ reign would eat 
the good things of the earth and drink at the Lord’s table in His king- 
dom in the crudest and most material sense. We need feel no hesitation 
in attributing our fragment to the third century or at latest to the very 
earliest years of the fourth. 

If the writer was a Greek churchman, it would be natural to place 
him somewhat before the later boundary of the limits just laid down, 
since Chiliasm was extinct in the Greek much earlier than in the Latin 
church: but the question of the original language of the treatise is 
a much more difficult one than its date. We have not here to deal 
with an artistic and literary whole, the finish and setting of which 
would inevitably be tarnished in the process of transference from one 
language to another; in such cases it may be possible to say with 
confidence whether a writing bears the impress of a single hand or no: 
but it is clear that this sort of criterion does not admit of easy application 
to exegetical matter. Another and perhaps more serious ground for 
hesitation attaches specially to the Latin Christian writings of the time 
when ecclesiastical Latin was still in process of making: for its mode of 
thought and its technical language often betray such obvious marks of 
their ultimate Greek origin that the decision whether any particular 
document is a translation into Latin, or an original Latin production of 
a writer imbued with Greek ideas and Greek training, becomes peculiarly 
difficult. Tertullian was no doubt neither the only nor the last Latin 
Christian who composed in both languages: and in writers of less 
individuality than Tertullian this bilingual facility would result in 
a graecised Latin that might be hard to distinguish from the Latin 
rendering of a Greek original. Therefore if I suggest that our document 
may be only a translation, it must be understood that the suggestion 
is propounded tentatively and with full appreciation of the reasons that 
make for caution. But the cumulative effect of the following instances 
collected from my afparatus criticus seems to me sufficient to warrant 
the claim of the hypothesis as at least a possible alternative :—ch. viii, 
]. 11 ‘rapiemur in nubibus, id est a ministris nubibus’, apmarucémeda én 
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roir’ deriv Aecrovpydv [ray] vepeAov—the dative with can 
be instrumental in Greek, but hardly so the ablative with ‘in’ in 
Latin : ch. xiii, 1. 7 ‘de vir dies’, rod ‘Emra jyépa—Mercati avoids 
this by writing ‘de vi diebus’: ch. xiv, l. 5 ‘quia Christo resurgente’, 
és amerapévov : ch. xiv, 1. 34 meruerunt resurgere’ of the resurrec- 
tion of sinners, ch. xvii, 1. 11 ‘de eius accipit,’ rod [époi| 
AapBdve, Jo. xvi 15: ch. xix, l. 10 ‘sed qui etiam hi qui christiani erant 

. cesserunt,’ Soot 3¢ xpsotiavol dvres . ., where Mercati simplifies the 
Latin construction by writing ‘sed quia etiam hi qui christiani erant ac 

cesserunt’, 

It is worthy of mention in this connexion, though one would not wish 
to lay undue stress on the fact, that the Muratorian Canon, which is 
found in the same MS as our document and at no great distance from 
it, is also according to all probability a translation from the Greek. 

If then we have to face the possibility that the Latin as we have it is 
not original, the limits of date as given above will of course apply only 
to the Greek original, not to the Latin translation. Yet the translation 
itself must belong at latest to a time not appreciably removed from the 
inferior limit, that is to say, from the early years of the fourth century. 
The decisive factor in this case is the character of the Latin biblical text, 
which has striking affinities with some of our oldest authorities. In 
particular we are fortunate in possessing in the ad Fortunatum. of St 


Cyprian (§ 11, Hartel i 335) a continuous quotation of Matt. xxiv 4-31, 
—a passage which for its last twelve or thirteen verses runs parallel with 
the opening chapters of our document : and a summary comparison of 
these verses with Cyprian and the chief Old Latin MSS of the — 
will sufficiently guarantee the early character of the text. 


[Verse 19]. 
I. nutrientibus with Cyprian codd. TW 
nutricantibus e Tert. 1/3 Cypr. codd. RS 
lactantibus a d Tert. 2/3 
ubera dantibus 5 
[Verse 20}. 
2. orate autem with abde 
adorate (om. autem) Cypr. 
3. uel with a 6 Cypr. cod. T 
aut e Cypr. cod. R 
nec d Cypr. 
[Verse 21]. 
4. pressurae (pressura) with e Cypr. Iren. 1/2 
tribulatio a 6 d Iren, 1/2 
5. fuerunt (fuit) with a 6d 
est facta e Cypr. Iren. 
6. ab initio with Iren. 2/3 
ab initio mundi e Cypr. 
ab initio saeculi a 6 d Iren. 1/3 
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[Verse 22]. 
7. electorum causa with Hil. 1/2 


propter electos a b de Cypr. Hil. 1/2 
[Verse 23]. 


8. hic est with e (Tert. ?) 
hic a 6 d Cypr. Auct. rebapt. 
9. aut illic with d 
aut ecce illic a Cypr. 
ecce illic be 
aut hic Auct. rebapt. Cypr. cod. V 
10, ne credatis 
nolite credere a 6 d e Cypr. Auct. rebapt. 
[Verse 24]. 


11. portenta with Cypr. Auct. rebapt. 
prodigia abde 

12. ita ut in errorem inducant . . . electos (with a?) 
ita ut in errorem inducantur . . . electi b (a?) 
ita ut errent .. . electi e Auct. rebapt. 
ut seducantur .. . electos d 
ad errorem faciendum . . . electis Cypr. 
ad euertendos . . . electos Tert. 

13. etiam with a 6 Auct. rebapt. Cypr. codd. VW 
et d Cypr. cod. S 
om, e Cypr. cod. R 

[Verse 25]. 


14. (ecce) praedixi with a bde 
praem uos autem cauete Cypr. 
[Verse 26]. 


15. deserto with a bde 
solitudine Cypr. 


18, quae exit with e Cypr. 
exit (om, quae) abd 

1g. paret with a b 
apparet e Cypr. 
lucet d 

20. usque in with a d 
usque ad ¢ Cypr. 
usque 5 

21. aduentus with ad 


et aduentus 5 ¢ Cypr. 
[Verse 28]. 


22. ubi with e Cypr. 

ubicumque a 6 d Iren, 
23. fuerit with a d Cypr. 

erit be 

est Iren. 


16. cubiculo d 
cubiculis (cf. our document, ch. iv, 1. 7) Cypr. 
promtuariis ¢ 
penetralibus ab 

[Verse 27]. 

17. coruscatio with d e Cypr. 

fulgur a 5 
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24. corpus with a be 
cadauer d Cypr. Iren. 


25. illuc with Cypr. Iren. 
illic a 6 e Cypr. cod. W 
ibid 
26. congregabuntur with a 6 de Iren. Cypr. cod. S 
colligentur Cypr. 
[Verse 29]. 


27. statim with ad 
continuo d Cypr. 

28. tribulationem with a bde 
pressuram Cypr. 

2g. contenebrabitur 
tenebricabit Cypr. 
in tenebris conuertetur ¢ 
obscurabitur a 6 d 

[Verse 30]. 

30. parebit with abd 
apparebit e Cypr. 

31. plangant (-ent) se with a Tichonius 
plangebunt @ 
lamentabuntur e Cypr. 
concident se 5 

32. magna with d e Cypr. 
multa a b 

33. claritate with e Cypr. 
maiestate a 


gloria d 
[Verse 31]. 
34. colligent with e Cypr. 
concolligent 
congregabunt a 6 
35- a summis with a 6 Cypr. 
ab extremo d ¢ 
36. ultimum with a 
extremum 
summum @ 
summitates Cypr. 
terminum 5 
If we tabulate the results, we find that our document has with a 
eighteen agreements, and with each of the other four continuous texts 
thirteen or fourteen agreements, out of the thirty-six cases. It is, 
perhaps, more really instructive to note the cases in which it goes with 
the better of two readings where these five ancient authorities are 
divided against each other. Thus in 1 it goes with Cyprian; in 4 with 
e Cypr. Iren. 1/2; in 11 with Cypr. Auct. rebapt. ; in 16 with d Cypr. ; 
in 17 with de Cypr. ; in 18 with e Cypr. ; in 25 with Cypr. Iren. ; in 29 
it is closest to Cypr.; in 32 it goes with de Cypr.; in 33, 34, with e 
Cypr.; in 35 with a d Cypr. It is clear that, on the whole, though it is 
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not an ‘ African’ text, it approaches more nearly to the ‘ African’ text 
of e Cyprian than do the typical fourth-century texts @ and 3. 

We conclude then, so far, that the original document belongs to the 
third century or at latest to the early years of the fourth, and that 
the form in which it comes to us, even if not itself original, cannot 
be much later than this. We now proceed to enquire whether the 
probabilities point to its being complete in itself, or whether, alter- 
natively, it is to be regarded as a selection from a larger whole, such 
as a commentary on the entire Gospel of St Matthew. It is perhaps 
the most convenient method of approaching this problem, although 
it will involve some digression, to commence by asking what com- 
mentaries on this Gospel are known to have been written in the ante- 
Nicene period, and which of them come into serious consideration as 
the possible source of our fragment. 

St Jerome, in the preface to his own commentary on St Matthew 
(a.D. 387: ed. Vallarsi vii 6), gives the following enumeration of those 
who had preceded him in the task of exposition: ‘legisse me fateor 
ante annos plurimos in Mattheum Origenis viginti quinque volumina 
et totidem eius Homilias, commaticumque interpretationis genus; et 
Theophili Antiochenae urbis episcopi commentarios, Hippolyti quoque 
martyris, et Theodori Heracleotae, Apollinarisque Laodiceni, ac Didymi 
Alexandrini; et Latinorum Hilarii, Victorini, Fortunatiani opuscula.’ 
Of these nine commentators, Theodore of Heraclea, Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, and Didymus of Alexandria among the Greeks, Hilary 
of Poitiers and Fortunatian of Aquileia among the Latins, are post- 
Nicene, and do not therefore concern us on this occasion. There 
remain of the Greeks Theophilus of Antioch, Hippolytus, and Origen, 
of the Latins Victorinus of Pettau: and to one of these, as the only 
known ante-Nicene expositors of St Matthew, our fragment must be 
presumed to belong, if its source is to be found in a systematic com- 
mentary. But the alternatives open can be reduced within narrower 
limits still. The commentary of Origen is extant for the whole of the 
latter part of the Gospel in an old Latin translation (ed. de la Rue, 
iii 521-931), and cannot possibly represent the same original as our 
fragment: while it is equally certain that the fragment, if it is part 
of a larger whole at all, must come from a commentary and not from 
either ‘homilies’ or ‘scholia’, And in any case the Millenarianism 
of our document, however moderate it may be, would put out of court 
at once any claim on the part of Origen to be regarded as its author. 
The case for Theophilus of Antioch, again, is too slight to be taken 
into serious account. Even if we defer to Jerome’s authority in 
admitting the existence and genuineness of a work about which Eusebius 
in his catalogue of Theophilus’s writings (#7. Z. iv 24) is wholly silent, 
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we could not bring it into relation with our fragment, which bears all 
the marks of the more developed literature of the third century, while 
the episcopate of Theophilus came to an end before the last decade 
of the second. If we have to choose among the commentators, the 
choice reduces itself to the two names of Hippolytus and Victorinus. 
That Hippolytus really wrote a commentary on St Matthew’s Gospel 
may be accepted on the authority of Jerome’s preface to his own com- 
mentary as indubitable, in spite of the fact that neither of the two 
earliest lists of his works—that inscribed on the chair of his statue at 
Rome, and that contained in Eusebius H.Z. vi 22—contain any. 
mention of it. The Chair is silent as to exegetical works altogether’, 
though we know that Hippolytus wrote for instance on the book of 
Daniel and on the Song of Songs: and Eusebius concludes his list 
with the caution that ‘very many other works’ of this author would 
be found on research to be extant. That Hippolytus wrote in Greek 
was unfavourable to the circulation of his writings in the West; that 
he wrote in or near Rome was equally unfavourable to their circulation 
in the East. It would therefore in any case be hardly surprising that 
the commentary should have soon dropped out of sight: and the dis- 
appearance would be still easier to explain if the lost writing were not 
a commentary in the fullest sense of the word, if it were not, that is, 
a continuous exposition of the text of the Gospel from beginning to 
end. More than one consideration may be thought to point in this 
direction. The parallel enumeration in Jerome of expositions of 
1 Corinthians—‘latissime hanc epistulam interpretati sunt,’ ep. 49 § 3 
(A.D. 393)—includes several writers such as Dionysius, Pierius, and Euse- 
bius, who certainly, so far as. we know, never composed complete com- 
mentaries on the epistle. Moreover, in the days of Hippolytus the 
biblical commentary as a department of Christian literature was still 
in its infancy: and even a writing entitled Eis rdv Ma@@aiov or Els rd xara 
Maé6aiov need not have meant more than a discussion of particular 
sections or aspects of the Gospel. The titles of other works of Hip- 
polytus sufficiently shew that eschatology was a specially congenial 
theme: and it is significant in this respect that all the fragments of any 
considerable compass which can be referred with probability to the lost 
commentary on St Matthew belong without exception to the twenty- 
fourth chapter. (a) In Hermathena vii 137-150 (A.D. 1890) Dr. J. Gwynn 
published with English translation an extract from the Syriac com- 
mentary of Dionysius Bar-Salibi on the Apocalypse (MS Brit. Mus. 
Rich 7185), which cites Hippolytus’s explanation of Matt. xxiv 15-22, 
and gives in the margin the additional reference to ‘the interpretation 


1 Unless the enigmatic phrase usually printed gal els macas rds ypapds conceals 
in some way or another a reference to them. 
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of the Gospel’, #.¢. to a definite commentary: Harnack A/tchr. Lit- 
teratur i 641, appears to accept this attribution, but Gwynn, while not 
doubting the Hippolytean authorship, speaks with reserve as to the 
actual source of the quotation, and Achelis in the Berlin edition of 
Hippolytus (I ii 243-246: a.D. 1897) prints it among the fragments 
of the ‘ Capitula against Gaius’. (4) From Coptic, Ethiopic, and Arabic 
catenae, which all represent a single (doubtless Greek) source, Achelis 
op. cit. 197-207 prints German translations of interpretations ascribed 
to Hippolytus covering Matt. xxiv 15-34. The Syriac comment over- 
laps slightly, the Egyptian overlaps largely, the passage expounded in 
our Latin document: and the general character of the relationship 
is that of similarity of thought without any such marked contact as we 
should expect in independent versions of a common original. If there- 
fore the Oriental fragments belong to the commentary on the Gospel, 
then, unless they have suffered unusually in the process of transmission, 
the Latin can hardly belong to it as well: if on the other hand they 
are drawn from Hippolytus indeed, but from sources other than the 
commentary, then the attribution of the Latin to the commentary would 
explain at once its similarity to them in general thought and its diver- 
gence in expression and in detail. Here the matter may be left, while 
something is said about the other commentator whose claims must 
be compared with those of Hippolytus. 
Victorinus of Petavio or Pettau, on the borders of the Greek and 
Latin speaking worlds, was according to Jerome, de viris i//ustribus 74, 
acquainted with Greek than with Latin: if he wrote chiefly or 
exclusively in the latter tongue, this was the necessary consequence 
of a definite aim which he had set before himself. Victorinus in fact— 
and the aim was a noble one, however inadequate its execution— 
wished to familiarize the Latin Christian world, which down to that 
time (he was martyred in the persecution of Diocletian) appears to have 
possessed no exegetical literature of its own, with the thoughts and 
methods of Hippolytus and Origen. So much we learn from repeated 
statements of Jerome: ep. 36 § 16 ad Damasum (a. p. 384) ‘ Hippolyti 
martyris uerba. . . a quo et Victorinus noster non plurimum discrepat ’ : 
ep. 61 § 2 ad Vigilantium (a. D. 396) ‘taceo de Victorino Petabionensi 
et ceteris qui Origenem in explanatione dumtaxat scripturarum secuti 
sunt et expresserunt’: ep. 84 § 7 ad Pammachium (a. D. 400) ‘nec 
disertiores sumus Hilario nec fideliores Victorino, qui eius [sc. Origenis] 
tractatus non ut interpretes sed ut auctores proprii operis transtu- 
lerunt’. These passages do not apply only or primarily to the com- 
mentary on St Matthew, but there is no reason to exclude it from their 
purview. And if either Hippolytus or Origen was here the model of 
Victorinus, the probabilities are distinctly in favour of Hippolytus. 
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We know that the commentary of Origen was of enormous length and 
prolixity: we have seen reason to believe on the other hand that the 
work of Hippolytus may have been no more than a partial and incom- 
plete exposition: and the language of Cassiodorus, de institutione 
divinarum litterarum § 7, ‘Mattheum ... de quo et Victorinus ex 
oratore episcopus nonnulla disseruit,’ suggests that the same was the 
case with Victorinus. 

That Victorinus is connected in some way or other with our docu- 
ment, either as actually its author or, if it is drawn from a Greek source, 
as its translator, appears more than probable. If the arguments for 
regarding the Latin as a translation are sound, then no name can 
be put forward for the authorship of the original so likely as Hippolytus. 
Perhaps the indications given by Jerome suggest that the truth lies 
with neither of these alternatives exclusively but midway between them, 
and we may suppose Victorinus to have worked partly as ‘author’ and 
partly as ‘interpreter’ in the composition of perhaps the earliest piece 
of Latin exegesis that has come down to us. 

C. H. TuRNER. 


Codex Ambrosianus I 101 sup. fo/. 19 a (saec. vii-viii) 


INCIPIT DE MATHEO EVANGE 


1. Orate autem ne fiat fuca uestra hieme uel sabbato, id est ne 
cum fuca fit inpedimentum patiamini. orare autem est semper sollicitum 
esse et auxilium Dei inplurare, ne impedimentis constrictus tempore quo 
fugiendum est terrenis nexibus obligetur. semper autem inpedimenta 

5 fugienda sunt: idcirco sic nos constituere debemus ut cum fuge dies 
fol. 19 6 uenerit liberi et ad fucam afti inueniamur. hieme autem | et sabbato 
cum dicit, quid aliud significat quam tempus quo fugire non potest, id 
est ne cum fuga fit inpedimenta et hiem/s et sabbati in nobis inueniantur, 
quibus inpediti fugire non possumus? hiems autem ad fugiendum uel 
ro latendum intuta et minus utilis est: sabbatwm uero ultra iter facere 
quam lex iubet secondum Iudeos non sinit. non ergo sabbati lege uti 
nos praecipit, quod iam solutum est, sed ne actus nostri cum fuca fit 

hiemi et sabbato conparentur, sicut prignantium et nutrientium. _ 


1. 2. horare cod 3. inplurare: t/a corr (m ~)ex inplurale 5. fuge: 
fuese (fugae ?) cod* 6. uenenerit cod ad fucam scripsi: a fuca cod 
abti cod hime cod* 7. fugire: ita corrmpexfuge 8 neme2: 
om cod* hiemescod 9. quibu inpedeti fugere cod* 10. sabbatum 
scripsi: sabbato cod _—faceret cod* 11. sinet cod 13. prinnan- 
tium cod 
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potest et sic intellegi, quia ‘nouissima persecutio est’ in hieme uel 
sabbato significata sit: sabbatwm enim nouissimus dies est et hiens 15 
nouissimwum tempus est. 
Matt.xxiv 1. Et quia graues praesure et quales non fuerunt ab initio erunt, 
31,22 orandum ne a fide déscedamus: quia humana fragilitas diutinam per- 
secutionem ferre non potest, et tempus ad eam praefenitum annorum 
numero inpleri oportit, electorum suorum causa breuiabuntur ait, 
ne continua pressura grauati inuiti cederent uicti tormentis, ne malitia 5 
perseuerans diu mutaret intellectum eorum, quia deuotus nisi adiutus 
fuerit poterit disperare; iugis enim pressura si respirare non siuerit 
poterit infirmare etiam electos. sicut enim sub Iesu Naue inimicorum 
causa dies retento sole maior factus adsolita est, | ita et electorum causa /ol. 204 
uelociore sole breuiaZitur accepta pervsecutione usquae ad finem, id est to 
annis tribus et mensibus sex. conpletis his ueniet Saluator in magestate 
aThess,ii8 sua cum nudéibus caeli et angelis suis et INTERFICIET antechristum et 
seudoprofetas eius SPIRITV ORIS SVI. 
Matt. xxiv 1. Tempore quo persecutiones et pressurae futurae sunt, uidete, 
23-25 — inquid Salbator, ut cum audieritis Ecce hic est christus aut illic ne 
credatis. surgent enim pseudvcchristi et pseudoprofetae: dabunt 
signa magna et povtenta, ita ut in errorem inducant si fieri potest 
Apoc. xii etiam electos: predixi uobis. diabulus enim cum propter ANTI- 5 
9 12 QVAM malignitatis suae apostasiam PROIECTVs de caelis IN TERRAM 
fuerit, eo quod scIAT TEMPvsS sib# BREBE superesse, omnem astutiam 
suam et dolum diuersis praestigiis ad fallendum et dicipiendum companit 
per filium suum et administrum antechristum: ne solus pereat multos 
uult socios perditioni adquirere. praesumtione enim deitatis qua diceptus 


I. 14. et m2: omcod* intellegi scrifsi: intellegitur cod 15. sab- 
batum scripsi : sabbato cod 16. nouissimo cod 

i. 1. qualis cod = 2. orandom? cod* (difficillimum est inter 0 et u in 
codice nostro discernere) descedamus cod diudiutinam cd 3. ad 
eam scripsi: ad eum cod: malis fortasse a deo 4. breuiabuntur : 
fortasse supplendum dies illi 5. cederint cod 6. deuous cod* 
(corr  adiutus scripsé: aiutus cod 7. disperaret cod _siueret 
cod* electus cod 9. sol€cod adsolito scri~si: adsolitus cod 
10. breuiauitur cod accepta: forsitan scribendum ab incepta _pese- 
cutione cod 12. nuuibus cod 

Il. 1. temporae cod 2. salbatur cod audieretis cod 3. gredaturtis 
cod seudixpi cod*: pseudixpi cod* 4. protenta cod 5. electus ? 
cod* preduxi? cod*(corrmp)  uobos cod* (corrmp) cum scripsi: 
om cod 7. sibe cod 8. praetigiis cod fallandum cod* cum- 
punit cod* : compunit cod? 9. multus cod 10. perdicioni cod* 
praesumtionis cod* diitatis cod qua scrip~si: quae cod dieptus cod * 
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est uel ad momentum in terra uult uti, vr IN TEMPLO DEI id est in aThess.ii4 
ecclesia SEDEAT OSTENDENS SE QVASI SIT DEVS. iam enim periturus 
re propter quam perit uel ad tempus uult uti; mauult enim perire quam 
rem quam adgressus est non inplere. hic furor habet et. iracondia ut 
fol. 20 6 rem quam contrariam scit non praetermittat, nec uictus uideatur | quamuis 
16 sciaf se uinci, sed uincere sibi uidetur dum a proposito non discedit : 
licet et conpressus enim in eadem tamen uoluntate perdurat. thoc enim 
illi perdidesse et poenale est si quod non uult ipse se perdidesse fateaturt. 
non solum enim praessuras Dei seruss excitat ut metu et dolore cedant 
20 ADORANTES illum quasi Deum, sicut ausus est ad Salbatorem dicere, Matt. iv 9 
adorari autem se uult Deum et damnari, ut impleat uoluntatis suae 
malignae propositum ; sed et per diuersa iactari praecipit christum esse 
aliquando in cobiculo, aliquando in deserto (facile enim quis seducitur Matt. xxiv 
si illi fingitur quod amare scitur), ut hi qui tormentis praessurarum uinci 2° 
25 non possunt dolo capiantur, credentes christum esse qui non est, aut 
hi qui in latibulis degunt exeant putantes christum suum ad auxilium 
serborum suorum uenisse, et sic antichristum fatendo FILIVM PER- 2Thess.ii3 
DITIONIS ferditioné adquirentur, aut incidant in poenas per quas forte 
uincantur, aut crucientur. accedunt his signa et prodigia magna, quae 
3° faciliora sint ad persuadendum etiam sanctis. hinc ergo pugnat dolus, 
illinc persecutio et tormenta, ex alia parte signa et prodigia; ut quo- 
modo est diabulus non esse putetur, et licet ab inuitis qui uincuntur 
tormentis adoretur. 
1v. Sed Salbator ad munimenta seruorum suorum omnia haec futura 
fol. 21 a ad seducendum praedixit et monuit | spe praemii toleranda ; et non sic 
se appariturum ut alicubi esse et alicubi non esse dicatur, sed manifestari 
aduentum suum omnimodo et oculata fide una hora omnibus apparere 


Il. 11. mumentum cod _—14. inplere: inpre cod* (corr mp) hic 
scripsi: hoc cod fururcod* 15. contrariam cod: addendum forte sibi | 
nec uictus uideatur scrip~si: om cod*, add nec uictur uideatur m p? 
16, sciat se uinci scrips#: sciaseuincicod diseditcod* 18. fatetur cod* 
19. praessuris cod* seruis scripst: seruus cod et: om cod* 21. ad- 
urari cod 22. christum scrifst: xpS cod 23. quis scripsi: qui cod 
24. illi: illid cod* amare scitur scripst (sed forsitan malis adamare) : 
admarescitur cod 27. sic: sicut cod* _filium perditionis perditioni 
scripsi, of 1 10 supra: filius perditionis (¢antfum) cod*: filius perditioni cod* 
28. incidant seripsi: incidunt cod 

Iv. 3. non m 2: omcod* 4. occulta fide cod: oculata fide conieci 
e Cypriano ad Fortunatum xiii (Hartel 346. 7) Paulus .. . qui oculata 
(oculata codd, occulta edd priores) fide Iesum Christum uidisse se gloria- 
tur: uerbum oculare apud Tertullianum aliquoties inuenitur: cf. adv. 
Marc. ii 25, poen. 12, apol. 2, pudic. 8 (Forcellini-de Vit) - 
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Matt. xxiv ostendit dicens Sicut enim coruscatio quae exit ab oriente et paret 5 


usque in occidentem, ita erit aduentus fili hominis: ut per hoc 
omnis dolus et cauillatio diabuli qui christum fingit in codiculis aut in 
desertis apparuisse manifeste ustetur. non enim quasi corporatus homo, ' 
qui in loco uno uideatur et in alio non sit, apparebit Saluatur, sed filius 
Dei, ut impleat mondum splendore magistatis suae: quia sicut primo 10 
aduentu in homine Deus uisus est, ita et in Deo Dei filio homo uideb#- 
tur spiritali uigore praeclarus. quo uiso boni fruentur uitam, alii uero 
formidinem passi cum cruciatu uita priuentur. 

v. Et quia sancti qui pressuras et angustias antichristi perseuerantis 
fidei uigore uicerunt cum sanctés qui cum Domino aduenient rapientur, 
Ubi fuerit corpus illuc congregabuntur aquilae ; ut cum Domino et 
fratribus suis post tempestates et angustias requiescant. corpus tamen 
Domini significauit et sanctos, quia MEMBRA ait SVMVS CORPVRIS EIVS: 5 
aquilas autem ideo dixit quia regalis generis sunt cristiani ac per hoc 
aquilis conparati sunt, dicente Petro apostolo GENVS REGALE. 

vi. Sed quia apparente Domino sol et luna statim ab officio desistunt | fol. 215 
amissa luminis claritate, adiecit Dominus Statim autem post tribu- 
lationem dierum illorum sol contenebrabitur et luna non dabit 
lumen suum et stellac cadent de caelo, et uirtutes caclorum 
mouebuntur: et tunc pare/it filius hominis in caelo. apertum est 5 
et nulli dubium quia de caelestibus et spiritalibus caelis in his carna- 


i libus (ex quibus nouissimae DIABVLVS PROIECTVS EST) caelis apparente 


Domino, et potentia claritatis suae mundum inluminante, nulla creatura 
+patiaturt nisi cui ipse concesserit. qui enim fieri potest ut uero lumine 
apparente creatum non decidat, et Domino praesente serui formidinim 10 
patiantur, quippe cum sciant officia sua iam cessare nec posse Domino 
praesente seruos iudicare, praesertim qui forte administrationés suae 
non ita ut a Deo decretum est egerint tempus? aliquae ergo potentiae 
conscientia reatus sui infirmitate decidunt, aliquae reueventia agnitionis 
dominicae prostrate humiliantes se creatori. interea signum domini Iesu 15 
in caelo uideditur, id est crux eius apparedit quasi tropeum uictoriae 


Iv. 7. gauillatio cod couiculiscod 8. ueteturcod 10. magistati 
suae cod* (corr m p) 11. uidebatur cod 13. passi scripsé: pas- 
sim cod _crutiatu cod 

v. 2. sanctis: stScod 3. congrecabunturcod 4. fratribus: ffbus 
cod sanctos: scscod 6. aquila cod* (corr mp)  recale cod 

vi. 3. lunam cod 5. pareuit cod 9. qui scri~si: quin cod 
11 patiantur : praemittendum foriassenon 12. seruuscod fortae cod 
administrationes cod 13. aliquae .. . aliquae seripsi: alii quae... 
alii quae cod 14. reuerentia scrifsi: reuentiae cod* : reuentia? cod* 
16. uideuitur cod appareuit cod 
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quo uicta mors est, quae nunc perfidés stvitiT1a et dedecus uidetur. 1 Cor. i 18 
fol. 22a dum enim aduentus eius totum mundum inlwminat, | signum tamen eius 
in caelo uidebitur ut qui sit sciatur. hinc fiet ut OMNES plangant se 
20 QVI NON CREDIDERVNT VERITATI CONSENSERVNT AVTEM INIQVITATI, 2 Thess. ii 
sed iam in poenitentiam locum non habemt propterea quod inuiti '? 
confiteri coguntur: si quominus, inanitur fides, si hi admittendi sunt. 
vu. Videbunt ergo uenientem Dominum, sicut ipse dicit, in nuZibus Matt. xxiv 
cacli cum uirtute magna et claritate: ut cum in nudibus uenire 3° 
uidetur Dominus esse credatur, cui famulantur caelorum nubes obsequium 
debitum reddere uidentur; cum uirtute autem magna, id est cum 
5 LEGIONIBVS innumeris ANGELORVM ; et claritate autem cum dicit, hoc Matt. xxvi 
significat quia omnés exercitus eius potentia caelestis naturae fulgebit 53 
sicut exercitus potentissimi regis. ex his ergo omnibus supra memuratis 
dinuscitur esse Deus, qui prius ut infirmis homo fuerat derisus et con- 
temptus; nec ab aliqua creatura usurpator et subreptor regni iudicabitur 
10 qui in nuéibus caeli uenire cum uirtute magna et claritate uideditur. 
non enim haec omnia illi famularentur, nisi eum cognuscerent creatorem. 
vil. Tune, id est in ipso aduentu, mittit inquid angelos suos (ex Matt. xxiv 
fol. 226 eorum utique numero qui secum uenerant in exercitum), | et colligent 3* 
electos eius a summis caelorum usque ad ultimum eorum, id est 
de summis caelis ubi ANIMAE OCCISORVM VISAE SVNT usque ad ultimum Apoc. vi 9 
5 quod in mondo est, quod superius dixit ubi fuerit corpus illuo § 5 supra 
congregabuntur aquilae. hoc apostolus totum non diu fieri docet, 
sed cito factum diu manere: quamuis humana conscientia sic debeat 
uidere aduentum Domini ut intellegat et torqueatur proprio tortore et 
sic morti gehennae adiudicetur, tamen non dio fiet nam MORTVI ait Qv1 1 Thess, 
10 IN CHRISTO SVNT RESVRGENT PRIMI, DEINDE NOS QVI VIVIMVS SIMVL cv ‘¥ 16, 17 
ILLIS RAPIEMVR IN NVBIBVS, id est a ministris nudibus, OBVIAM CHRISTO 


vi. 17. perfides cod 18. inliminat cod 19. fit cod* (corr m p) 
20. conssenserunt cod =. autem m 2: om cod* 21. iam: om cod* 
habent: habit cod*: habet cod? propterea scrifsi: praeterea cod 
22. inanetur cod? 

vil. 1. nuuibus cod 2. nuuibus @d 3. gredaturcod* _ 6. signi- 
figat cod omnes cod  potentia scrifsi: potentiae cod _—8. infirmis: 
uide Ronsch Itala und Vulgata ~.274 9. usurpaturcod* _— ro, nuibus 
cod uideuitur cod cognuscerint cod* 

Vill. 1. ipsucod* aduentus cod* 3. electus cod apostulus 
cod* totum scrifsi: tutum cod docit cod* 9. adiudicetur: fortasse 
scribendum abiudicetur 11. illis: ipjillis cod, unde fortasse legendum 
ipsis in nubibus, id est a ministris nubibus: haec uerba graecam prae 
se ferve uidentur originem, év ... éotiv .. , apud latinos enim in nu- 
bibus non idem significat atqueanubibus _nubibus dis : nuuibus dis cod 
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Apostles’ IN AERE. hoc angeli missi curabunt: et hoc est IVDICARE VIVOs AC 
Creed § yortvos; sed adhuc pars malorum superest ad aeternam uindictam 
Apoc. xx 7 quae fiet post MILLE ANNOS, ideoque iam bonos vIvos ET MORTVOS; 
quia QVI IN CHRISTO SVNT MORTVI in aduentu eius RESVRGENT, DEINDE 15 
HI QVI Vivi inueniuntur permansesse in Christo RAPIENTVR OBVIAM 
DOMINO. qué rapto ipso terrore mortem sicut soporem patientur, tcum 
portati dumt ad Dominum perueniunt reusuiscentes resurgentes. 
pseudoprofetae autem cum principe suo antichristo et qui sponte adora- 
2 Thess.ii§ uerunt eum olim perfidi iussu Domini capti, hoc est SPIRITV ORIS EIVS, | fol. 23.4 
Act. vii 51 cui se putauerunt posse RESISTERE, VIVI MISSI SVNT IN STAGNVM IGNIS a1 
xIX ARDENTIS. ceteri uero, qui seducti ab eis fuerant, GLADIO Domini v1 
— EX ORE EIVS PROCEDIT confodientur, id est uerbo Domini siue uoluntate 
morientur per ignem, animabus eorum receptis in tartarum. iustus 
enim Dominus eos qui non sunt seducti sed olim eiusdem uoluntatis 25 
fuerunt, uehimentius poenas perpeti facit. 
Matt.xxiv 1x. Illut tamen inter cetera contuendum est quia statim, inquid, post 
29 - tribulationem dierum illorum sol et luna soluentur ab officio suo, 
amissa luminis claritate, quia iam tempus cessat, sicut et in Apocalipsi 
Apoc. x 6,7 legitur quia TEMPVS IAM NON ERIT CVM SEPTIMVS ANGELVS CEPERIT 
TVBA CANERE: non enim, praesente Domino in maiestate sua, sancti 5 
eius sole et luna egebunt. quomodo ergo post tribulationem, cum 
ipsa tribulatione sanctis positis Dominus apparebit? sed quia omnia 
breui agentur, cum apparuerit in luce maiestatis suae caelestibus ac 
mundanis tribulatio cessat, quia omnium uincula soluentur. et eodem 
momento uidebitur signum fili hominis in caelo: si enim in passione 10 
Matt. xxvii eius MONVMENTA APERTA SVNT PETRAE FISSAE SVNT, quanto magis cum 
5% 52 yenit in maiestate et gloria sua sanctos eruere de metu praessurae ac 
doloris? soluta ergo | tribulatione statim sol et luna deficient uel fol. 236 
cessabunt, sublata sibi actionis potestate, quia dies uerus iam lucet, 
‘quem nox non sequetur quia mane¢ totum inluminans mundum. igitur 15 
tempus cessauit iam, quia hic Dominus cum suis diu futurus propter 
errores mundanorum regem se illis tet unius Dei honore esset monstradit 


vill, 12. uiuus cod 14. bonuscod* uiuuscd 16. rapiuentur 
cod* 17. qui scripst: quo cod cum: comcd* 18. peruiniunt 
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illos quicrediderunt gloriosos, ut gloria eorum infidelium poena sit. ideo 
MILLE ANNOS hic regnadit Christus cum suis, ut ipsa regni continuatio Apoc. xx 4 
ao ostendat nullam swbreptionem sed uerum esse quod geritur. praeterea 
cum tam clarum et copiosum MILITIAE CAELESTIS EXERCITVM wideant, Canon of 
continuatio regni et magna uirtus et claritas exercitus et regis ipsius ¢ @*s 
intollerabilis splendor aut emendat (quamuis locum praemii non habeat 
inuita confessio, sed poenae) aliquos ex his qui contra unius Dei fidem 
25 conspirauerant cum diabulo, aut inexcusabiles perdet. iustus enim Deus 
quae facit ratione facit non potestate. 
x. Quid ergo est ut quibusdam uideatur sanctos qui cum Domino 
hic regnabunt edituros, qui rexurrexerint, qui NEQVE ESVRIENT NEQVE Apoc.vii16 
SITIENT AMPLIVS, cum constet Moysem adhuc mortalem praesente 
fol.24a Domino XL DIEBVS | ET NOCTIBVS non eswrisse? quid ergo ut sancti Ex. xxxiv 
5 iam on morituri, quos scriptura NEC ESVRIRE iam de escis manducare A ix 9, 
NEC SETIRE adserit, edituri décantur, cum edere famis ac sitis necessitas 18 
faciat? absurda ergo et inanis adsertio est. sed Dominum post resurrec- 
tionem iam utiquae inmortale corpus hadentem legisse se adserunt edisse. 
cuius rei causam absolutae, si uelint, adsequentur, Dominum non 
10 necessitate edisse corporis sed ut rexurrectionis suae ueritatem mani- 
festaret: nam si adhuc in corpure morti obnoxio ac terreno ESVRISSE Matt. xxi 
legitur non tamen edisse, et sITISSE nec tamen bibisse—si ergo hoc Mie atta, 
mortali corpure exibuit, quanto magis inmortali? sed BONA TERRAE 13 | 
EDITVROS sanctos promissum est, inquid, et Saluator inter cetera er }p-7"* 28: 
15 EGO inquid DISPONAM VOBIS SICVT DISPOSVIT MIHI PATER MEVS REGNVM 34: Marc. 
VT EDATIS ET BIBATIS IN MENSA MEA IN REGNO MEO: si ergo, inquiunt, TY 73 . 
mille annos hic regnabit Salbator, dubium non est in hoc regnum hoc esse Lue, xxii 
promissum, quoniam post haec redditurum filium REGNUM DEO ET PATRI = 
declarat apostolus. tanta cura ac studio hoc defendunt, ut cupiditate re wong 
20 edendi corruptioni corporeae semper uelint subiecti uideri. porro 
fol. 246 autem si ratio ipsa in examen deducatur, | et quid Deo magis dignum 
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et hominibus consultum sit uideatur, tunc quid horum defendi debeat 
absolutae monstraditur. sed awidi sunt ad BONA TERRAE edenda, unde 
magis hoc quasi cupidi deliciarum defendunt; cum apostolus uiduam 

1 Tim, v 6 dicat guae in deliciis est mortuam esse dum uiuat, isti contra ad hoc a5 
resurgere uolunt ut deliciis perfruantur, cum deliciae luxuriam germinent, 
Gal. v 20, quae ut REGNVM CAELORVM CONQVIRI possit damnatur. cum Domino 
ated certe futuri sunt eius praesentia inlustrati: contumilia eius non erit, si 
sancti, quos secum regnare in inmortale regno promisit, cibo terrestri 

egeant, passi cupiditatem edendi sicut prius cum curruptibiles essent ? 3° 
miserum est ut post resurrectionem iam incurruptubiles passioni et 
infirmitati subiacere dicantur, cum adhuc mortalibus praesente Domino 
infirmitas haec dominari non potuisset. hoc ergo magis dignum Deo 
est et rationi ipsi congruum et hominibus melius, si, qaomodo inmortales 

de mortalibus fecit, sic et edendi ab eis infirmitatem abiecisse dicatur : 35 
si quominus, mortales uidebuntur qui uiuere sine cibo non possunt ; si 
‘autem possunt, exclusa est edendi ratio, quia non est qua ex causa 

consumatur. quomodo autem | incorrupti et inmortales resurgunt si/o/ 254 

famen patientur, cum famem pati nonnisi mortalibus debeatur, fames 

autem defectus est quidam generans mortem? nam et hoc melius est 4° 
hominibus, ut iam ab hoc officio infirmitatis humanae, quod subsequitur 
squalor, alieni sint ; et Domino qui uita est in maiestate sua praesente 
+ quot concupiscentia edwlium esse non potest: minus de eo sentitur, 

si illo praesente aliut conatur. 
x1. Salbatoris regnum aeternum esse scribturae testantur: dicit enim 
Dan. ii 44 Danihel profeta inter cetera EXCITASIT DOMINVS CAELI REGNVM ALIVT 
Luc. i 33 QVOD NVMQVAM CORRVMPETVR, et angelus ad Mariam ET REGNVM EIVS 
Apoc. xiI§ NON ERIT FINIS, et in Apocalypsi FACTVM EST REGNVM ORBIS TERRARVM 
DOMINI NOSTRI ET CHRISTI EIVS ET REGNAZIT IN SAECVLA SAECVLORVM. 5 

quomodo ergo mille annos cupiditatem edendi habebunt quibus regnadit 
Saluator, cum constet Salbatorem semper regnaturum? aut semper ergo 
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edituri sint, aut iam, quomodo mors et curruptio cessadit, cessadit et 
esca, quia esca curruptibilis est. nam Salbator IN REGNO suo edituros IN Luc.xxii3o0 
fol. 25 6 MENSA sua letos et sine aliqua sollicitutine futures ostendit : | et hoc illis 
11 erit ‘regnare’ nulldus egere, et ‘ bona terrae edere’ spiritales illius terrae 
fructus capere quam sancti hereditate possidebunt ; fructus autem illius 
terrae qui sunt nisi gaudium et inmortalitas? quia enim haec uita 
terrenis fructibus sustentatur, propterea per horum nobis imaginem illic 
15 uita promittitur: quia si aliter diceret, non intellegeremus, sed per haec 
quae scimus illa nobis significantur quae nescimus, tantum ut intelle- 
gamus illic nobis laetam uitam aeternam futuram. sed obponitur forte 
angelos, incorruptibiles utique, edisse. quod constat ideo factum ut Gen.xviii8 
quod uidebatur uerum esse probaretur: quia possunt aduersi angeli 
20 apparere, sed edere non possunt, quia non in quo apparent ueritas est 
sed praestigium ; hii autem qui a Deo missi erant, ut uerum esset in 
quo apparebant, ederunt, quod enim Deus fecit uerum est. aliut forte 
dicatur, Adam inmortalem edisse. Adam inmortalis factus non est, sed 
incurruftibilitatem illi et inmortalitatem arbor uitae praestabat: de qua 
25 per praeuaricationem indignus habitus edere, factus est morti obnuxius ; 
fol. 26a sublato enim praesidio hoc coepit esse quod erat factus. | nam resurre- 
ctionis donum naturam ipsam facit inmortalem, ac per hoc cibus 
inmor/ai opus iam non erit. 
xu. Salbator ergo inpleto sexto millesimo anno uenturus est, ut septi- 
mum millesimum annum hic regnet. cuius sabbatwm habet figuram, id 
est requiei imaginem, ut quantum distat umbra a ueritate tantum distet et 
requies a requie et uita a uita, quia illa aeterna erit haec tempuralis est. 
5 ideo requies illa totius mundani operis cessatio est. nam cumsiderandum 
quia unus dies mille annorum figura est: tantum ergo intererit. inter 
requiem ef requiem. haec utique requies in saeculo data est ad 
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momentum uel diem, illa requies in regno Christ# aeterno aeterna. in 
inmortali ergo regno nihil erit corruptionis, et ibi uera requies ubi 
curruptio nulla est. si autem nascantur quae necesse est occidere, non 10 
erit regnum inmortale ubi corruptio operaditur. nulli dubium puto 
Rom. viii LIBERATIONEM FILIORVM DEI in resurrectione consistere, et GLORIOSOS 
= illos fore quando cum Salbatore aeterno regno potientur. quam 
Rom. viii liberationem CREATVRA EXPECTAT ut A SERVITVTE CORRVPTIONIS © 
19 31, 22 LIBERETVR IN LIBERTATEM FILIORVM DEI: id est, omnium sanctorum 15 
in carne et anima restauratio requiem dadit OMNI CREATVRAE ne seruiat 
curruptibilitati. hinc manifestum est regnante hic Christo cum suis 
etiam creaturam ab officio et ministerio eorum, quae usibus humanis 
proficiunt in corruptelam, pausam accepere. 
xu. Pos¢ septimzm millesimum annum | REMIssO diabulo DE CARCERE fol. 265 
Apoc.xx 2, in quo MILLE ANNOS fuerat CLvSvs, et cum suis satelletibus GoG ET MAGOT, 
37-9 id est demonibus, aduersus CASTRA SANCTORVM se conmouente, IGNI 
CAELESTI CONSVMPTO cum eis, in ocfoadem omnia meliorabuntur reuersa 
ad Deum, ut unius sententiae sint, partim uicta, quae non praemio sed 5 
poena digna sunt, partim uoluntaria, quae gloriam adepta sunt. nec 
enim aliter ratio intellegi permittit de ‘vii dies Vii anni.’ sex enim dies 
sex milia annorum habent figuram quibus agitur mundus. septimus 
uero, id est sabbatum, septims millesimi umbra est, qui cessationem 
mundanis operibus futuram septimo millesimo anno incipiente significat. 10 
octauus autem dies, qui primus post sabbatum, et ante sabbatum est ; 
ipse enim creatus est ut forma essef ceteris. hic ergo typum habet 
octoad/s, quo omnia redeunt reformata ad Deum. unde circumcisio 
octaua die data est, et Christus octaua die resurrexit, qui (sicut dixi) 
primus est, ut omnia ad pristinum statum ipso die quo et facta ab inicio 15 
Ps. cxvii sunt redderentur: ideoque in exultatione resurrectionis canitur HAEC 
(cxvili) 24 pigs QVAM FECIT DOMINVS, unum enim diem fecit Deus ex quo ceteri 
curricula sortirentur. 
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xiv. In auentu Domini sanctos solos resurgere documenta legis tes- 
tantur, dicit enim apostolus Paulus de rexurrectione INITIVM CHRISTVS, ! Cor. xv 
DEINDE HII QVI IN AVENTV EIVS CREDIDERVNT et alibi ET MORTVI QVI IN 
CHRISTO SVNT PRIMI. sed tam in primo aduentu eius quam in secundo, iv 16 
§ quia Christo resurgente, MVLTA CORPVRA SANCTORVM DORMIENTIVM Matt. xxvii 
fol. 27 @ SVRREXERVNT, non omnium sed eorum | arbitror qui possent agnusci 5? 
et per eos alii resurrexesse crederentur, ut resurrectionis ueritas non 
fantasia uideretur. simili modo et Apocalypsis docet quia non resurgent 
neque uiuent, nisi QVI NON ACCEPERVNT SIGNVM BISTEAE IN MANV AVT Apoc. xx 
10 IN FRONTE SVA: et adiecit CETERI MORTVORVM NON VIXERVNT DONEC #5 
CONSVMMENTVR MILLE ANNI. si autem ‘non uiuere’ non esse in gloria est, 
ergo post millae annos in gloria erunt, quia dixit CETERI MORTVORVM 
NON VIXERVNT DONEC CONSVMMENTVR MILLAE ANNI? sed non ita est: 
quia post mille annos resurgent quidem, ut ostendatur illis quia uerum 
1g est quod non crediderunt aut uerbis nudis credentes opus fidei neglexe- 
runt, non tamen uno in loco PECCATORES et IMPII erunt DONEC Ps.i1, 5 
CONSVMMENTVR MILLAE ANNI. nam sicut in primo aduentu sancti 
rexurrexerunt, ita et in secundo, forma enim secundi aduentus in primo 
uisa est: sed tunc multi, postea omnes, tunc soli mortui, postea et uiui 
20 et mortui, uiui enim quasi soporem mortem passi reuiuiscunt, et hoc 
erit resurrexisse. non enim potest ut PECCATORES RESVRGANT IN Ps.i5 
CONSILIO IVSTORVM, quia iusti resurgent ut millae annis regnent cum 
Salbatore: ideo 1n hoc CONSILIO PECCATORES esse non possunt. aut si 
IMP! simul resurgent cum sanctis, quanto magis peccafores? sed non 
25 resurgent, quia CETERI MORTVORVM NON RESVRGENT DONEC CONSVM- 
MENTVR MILLE ANNI. ideo nec PECCATORES RESVRGENT cum iustis, 
quia post millae annos iudicium erit omnium mortuorum, ut impii 
pereant, peccatores autem pro modo delictorum poenas expendant. 
fol. 276 post mille annos finis erit, sicut dicit | DEINDE FINIS CVM TRADEDERIT ! Cor. xv 
3° REGNVM DEO ET PATRI, CVM OMNIA illi subiecerit quae nunc filium 7+ 75 
illum Dei non credunt, id est CETERA, tamdiu enim REGNASIT DONEC 
omniA illi subiciantur. in hoc ergo fine mali resurgent qui IN PRIMA Apoc. xx 6 
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RESVRRECTIONE non fuerunt digni resurgere et REGNARE Cv Christo, 
meruerunt autem resurgere in fine, quo omnes omnino mali resurgent 
Apoc, xx ad damnationem ut finiatur malum illorum in gehenna quae EST MORS 35 
| 5 SECVNDA. ideo VAS ELECTIONIS non dixit DEINDE ‘resurrectio,’ sed 
FINIS; resurrectionem illorum finem esse potius uel mortem quam 
Jo. xi25 resurrectionem. quomodo CREDENTES IN CHRISTVM ACSI MORTVI SVNT 
ET VIVENT, ita et illi resurgentes uiuere uidebuntur cum sint mortui: 
Apoc. ix 6 hoc enim peius est, uiuere cum poena et CVPERE MORI et NON NVENIRE. 40 
Xv. Quamquam aliquibus PRIMA RESVRRECTIO in baptismate facta ui- 
Col. iii 1 deatur, quia dicit apostolus s1 CONSVRREXISTIS CVM CHRISTO et cetera : 
1 Cor.xv in baptismate enim TERRENVS HOMO deponitur et caelestis adsumitur. 
47 mori enim uidetur in baptismo et resurgere cum renascitur: sed per 
Phil. iii 12 fidem non per speciem, quia hoc in spe habet, NON QVOD IAM ACCIPERIT. 5 
illa enim resurrectio iam uera, non in uerbo sed in re, non quae speretur 
sed quae iam sit, PRIMA et in dignitate et in numero, quia congruum est 
primum sanctos resurgere et regnare cum Christo. TRADERE autem 
est REGNVM DEO ET PATRI post finem sub nomine DEI ET PATRIS 
regnare filium, ut regnum | sub Dei nomine sit non sub Cristi, quia iam fol. 28a 
cognitum erit de Deo Deum esse Christum, ut sub uno nomine regnet 11 
pater et filius in saecula saeculorum. 
E[x]PL[1cIT] DE AVENTVM DOMINI CHRISTI 


XVI. Quoniam ergo aduentum suum Dominus ad ultionem iustorum et 
interitum iniquorum promiserat, ne ad tempus uenire crederetur, multa 
Matt. xxiv fraus est quae signaculum aduentus eius protestaretur ; ideo ait A fici 
33, 33 autem arbore discite parabulam: cum iam ramus eius tenuis 
fuerit et nata fuerint folia, scitis quoniam prope est estas; ita et 5 
uos cum uider/tis omnia haec, cognuscite quoniam prope est in 
ianuis. et ut non differri aut excusari generationi hominum diem 
iudici doceret, neque sicut quibusdam uidetur timoris causa dictum, 
adiecit Amen dico uobis quia non transsibit generatio haec, id est 
non deficiet generatio hominum, donec haec omnia flant. et addedit 10 
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Caelum et terra transibunt, quod quibusdam inpossibile uidetur, 
uerba autem mea non transibunt, quae supra memoratis falsa 
uidentur: ut illud transeat quod transire negatur, et hoc quod transire 
creditur maneat. 
xvu. Et quoniam dies iudicii scientiae humange praeféniri non debuit, 
continuo ait De die autem illa et hora nemo scit, neque angeli in Matt. xxiv 
caelo, neque filius, nisi pater solus. quod et pafri humiliando se 36 
honorem debitum reddit, et quod dicendum non erat excusauit. recte 
fol. 286 enim dicitur nescir#| quod dici non debet. res enim quae /identer 
6 quidem scitur, praefinita autem non est, sollicitos semper ef uigilantes 
facit expectantes examen futurum: si quando fiat ignoretur, formidine 
ipsa continuae suspicionis homines se a malis inhibere conpellit. pro 
utilitate uero hominum factum est, ut sciens Salbator diceret se nescire. 
1o nam si sanctus Spiritus, qui aliquando pafrés aliquando fili dicitur, et 
de quo ait Salbator quia DE eius ACCIPIT, negari non potest scire diem Jo. xvi 15 
et horam iudicii, propterea quod nemo SCIT QVAE SVNT IN DEO NISI! Cor.iitr 
SPIRITVS DEI; qui et Christi est, quia OMNIA inquid QVAE PATRIS SVNT Jo. xvi 15 
MEA SVNT: quanto magis ergo filius negari scire diem et horam iudicii 
15 non potest, quippe cum ipse sit iudex? numquid non mali operis 
hominibus dicturum se dixit AMEN DICO VOBIS QVOD NESCIO VOS? ex Matt. xxv 
causa ergo, non ex ignorantia, dicit nescire se. quia omnia signa per '? 
quae dies iudicii inminet scire ostendit. 
xvii. Nam quoniam neglegentes homines inueniet dies Domini, et ergo 
curam animae pigros et segnes, diligentes autem et studiosos circa cor- 
poris curam, luxuriae deditos, DESIDERIA CARNALIA sectantes, QVAE obsunt 1 Pet. ii 11 
et obstupewfem circa res salutares prestant ANIMAM, wt obliuionem sui 
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Matt. xxiv passa cognoscendi se studium minime consequatur, dicit Dominus Sicut 5 
37-39 fuit in diebus Noe, ita erit et aduentus fili hominis. quomodo 
enim fuerunt in diebus illis ante diluuium, edentes et bibentes, | /ol. 294 
uxores ducentes et nuptu tradentes, usque ad diem quo introiuit 
Noe in arcam, et non cognouerunt quoad uenit dilubium et twlit 
omnes, ita erit aduentus fili hominis. huius rei causa cottidie con- 10 
monendi et futurarum pressurarum terrore ad prouidendum sibi excitandi 
sunt, ut sulliciti semper de die in diem iudicii tempus expectent, nec se 
inpedimentis et mollitiis saecularibus obligent, sic mundo fruentes ut 
animo in caelo sint. 
xix. Sed tunc omnes tulit dilubium, excepta domo Noe ; at nunc non 
Matt. xxiv ita, quia in iudicio Tune duo, ait, erunt in agro, unus adsumetur 
4° et alter relinquetur. Noe tamen in bonorum forma liberatus est. 
propterea in iuditio similiter peribunt ¢sedt mali. tunc enim aut ex 
antichristi parte quis erit, aut ex Christi. nunc enim tria genera 5 
hominum sunt, impiorum, peccatorum, sanctorum: func non ita, sed 
Apoc.xivg ADORAVIT QVIS BESTIAM ET SIGNVM EIVS ACCEPIT IN FRONTE AVT IN 
MANV SVA—hoc est, coronam accepit in caput suum lauream et tus 
in aram abuminationis misit—aut in caritate Christi permansit. idcirco 
boni adsumentur, mali relinquentur. sed qui, etiam hi qui cristiani 10 
Matt. xxiv erant, terroribus et pressuris cesserunt, non erunt adsumendi, quia Qv1 
13 PERSEVERAVERIT VSQVE AD FINEM HIC SALVVS ERIT. ideo hoc dixit 
Salbator; de duobus enim qui unius fuerant professionis unus ad- 
sumetur et alius relinquetur ; hoc est duos esse in uno, quia et ille 
qui uictus est non apud se negat quod etiam puédlice non debuerat 15 
denegare. quoniam ergo hoc | ita ut adseruemus dixit Salbator, statim /o/. 294 
Matt. xxiv subiecit dicens Vigilate itaque, quia nescitis qua hora uel die 
* Dominus uester uenturus est ; ne quis forte putaret nihil sibi obesse 
si cederet, propterea quod inuito eliciatur ut neget, de animo tamen non 
auferri. ut nemo ergo sibi de hoc blandiretur, ostendit Dominus nihil 20 
esse si apud se, sed magis obesse nisi et apud eos qui negare conpellunt, 


XVIII. 5. cognuscendi cod* g. tolit cod 10. cottitie cod* | 
comonendi cod* 12. de die: de diem cod* 13. saecuraribus 
cod* mondo ¢cod* 

XIX. I. at scripsi: et cod 2. in 1° m2: om cod* 4. sed cod: 
Sorsitan scribendum soli 5. tria genera: of cap xiv 1. 16-28 
6. scotorum cod (sed sco in ras) _tunc scripsi: nunc cod 7. ad- 
horauit cod 8. accipit cod to. sed qui etiam hi qui cristiani 
erant cod: fortasse gracco 8é xpioriavol 11. Qui: qiui cod 
13. qui: quio cod* 15. uictucod  puplicecod 16. denecarecod 
20. nihil: +d cod* 21. si: om cod* eus cod* conpellunt : 
+dm cod* 
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Christum Deum confiteatur. qui enim pudlice confessus non fuerit, in Matt. x 32 
parte antichristi inuenietur. ideo uigilandum est +ut meritum conloce- 
tur t,et semper uigilandum quia temtations tempus nescitur, ut ipsa deuo- 

a5 tionis sullicitutine, cum aduenerit, adiuuari ad tollerandum mereatur et 
adueniente Domino adsumatur. et ut munimentis firmioribus propter 
speratum diem totes nos praestaremus, adiecit Illut autem scitote Matt. xxiv 
quia si sciret pater familias qua hora fur uenit, uigilares utique 4% 4+ 
ea hora qua uenturum sciebat et non sineret perfodiri domum 

3° suam. idem sensus est quo nos semper sollicitos aduentus sui causa 
uult esse. qui enim scit fures uenturos, qua hora autem ueniant nescit, 
peruigilat et non poterit expilari. sic et nos nescimus quando uenit 
Dominus, uenturum autem scimus: semper solleciti et parati esse 
debemus. 


AMEN 
E[x]PL{iciT] DE DIAE ET HORA 


xIx. 22. puplice cod 23. conlocetor cod 24. temtationes 
cod 25. tullerandum cod 27. totus cod 28. scirit cod| 
uigilaret scrips?: uigilare cod 29. sinerit cod domu cod 
30. idem sensus est: dis cod sollicitus cod* 31. uenturus cod* 
32. peruigilateet cod expillari cod nos: forsitan supplendum qui 
uenist cod (uenis ut uid cod*: corr m p) 33- autemescimus cod* | 
essem cod* 
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Tyconius 


Speculum 


Tertullian 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE OLD LATIN TEXTS OF THE MINOR 
PROPHETS. Il. 


Amos.* 


I. 1 'Sermones Amos quos vidit super Hierusalem ‘ 
3- -  *In tribus impietatibus Damasci et in quattuor non 
aversabor eam, eo quod secabant serris ferreis in utero habentes 
II.  ™In tribus impietatibus Idumaeae 
et in ‘quattuor 1 non aversabor eam, — _ ‘persecutus est in 
gladio fratrem suum. 
II. 9 Et abstuli a facie eorem, cuius ‘ent altitudo ut 
altitudo cedri, et fortitudo eius sicut ilex: et abstuli fructus eius 
a summo, et radices eius ab imo. . ‘ : 
12 * Et — dabatis sanctificatis meis vinum. 


Iv. et pluam super unam ‘civitatem et super 
unam non pluam: pars una compluetur et pars super quam non 

8 pluero arefiet. *Et congregabuntur duae et tres civitates in unam 
civitatem potandae aquae causa nec sic satiabuntur; et non con- 
vertimini ad me, dicit Dominus. 


It, 3, 11. Tycon. Reg. Quart. II 9. Spee, cxxi Il 12. Tert. De Ieciun. ix 
IV 7, 8. Cypr. Ad Demet. vi 


I. 1. Amos] + eyevovro ev Axxapep ex Oexove (nisi wapiabiapep) 
3. In tribus efc] pr eau Kupios eam] avrov (exc 68 87 avrous) (L= 
text) 11. In tribus efc] pr rade Aeyee Kupios Idumaeae lovdaas A* 
A} eam] avrovs (1 =text) persecutus est]+avrous &  (L=text) 
fratrem] pr exacros A 

II. 9. abstuli 1°] pr eyo efeyerpa A a facie] om a ex Q*) 
12. sanctificatis] al sanctis Tert meis] om G 

IV. 7. pluero]+en avrny AQ 8, duae]+moAas A et non convertimini] 
ovd ws emearpepare A O* (ove eneatpagnre 

* It has been thought well, for the sake of abbreviation, to use the sign @& for 
the LXX version including the Lucianic and Hesychian recensions, excepting 
where these two latter, under the symbols % #}, are specially mentioned. 
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13 * Qui solidat tonitruum, et condit — et adnuntiat in homines Tertullian 
Christum suum. .. 


6 Quaerite Deum et vivet anima vestra. ‘ Cyprian 

7,8 Qui fecit in excelso iudicium, et iustitiam in terra posuit. 
Qui advocat aquam maris et effundit eam super faciem terrae, Speculum 
dominus Deus omnipotens nomen est illi. 


10” Odio habuerunt arguentem in et verbum aequissimum 
abominati sunt. . 
18 ® Vae qui concupiscunt diem ‘Domini ; et ut quid vobis ‘bune diem 

19 Domini? Et hic est dies tenebrae et non lux. ™ Quemadmodum 
si fugiat homo a facie leonis, et incidat ei ursus ; et insiliat in domum 
suam et infulciat manum suam in parietem, et mordeat eum scorpio. 

20 * Nonne tenebrae sunt dies illa Domini, et non lux, et nebula sine 
lumine ? 

a1 ™ Odi, reieci cerimonias vestras: et non odorabor in erase Tertullian 


a4 ° .  vivus sine via: Cod. Weing. 
25 * numquid "victimes et hostias optulisti mihi XL: annis domus 
26 Istrahel ; * et suscepistis tabernaculum Moloch et sidus déi: vestri 
27 rempham: figuras eorum quas fecistis vobis: ” et transferam vos 
in illa Damascum dicit dms: ds: omnipotens nomen est ei. 
VI. 1? Vae illis qui sperrunt Sion: et confident in montem Samariae 
pervindemiaverunt initia gentium et superintraverunt in eis domus 
2 Istrahel: * transite omnes et videte et egredimini inde in Samar- 


IV 13. Tert. Adv. Prax.xxvili V6. Cypt. Ad Demat. xxiii; Spec. (Aug.) xiii 
V. 7. Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i V 8. Spec, cxxxiv V 10. Spec, xxxii 
V 18-20. Spec.xxvi V 21. Tert. Adv. Marc.v4 VI 1. Tert. Adv. Marc. iv 35 


IV. 13. Qui] dor: B dor ov eyw BY™ AQ tonitruum] a/ tonitrum TJert 
condit] al condidit Tert Christum] @ Aoyor 

V. 6. Deum] Dominum S rov «vpiov & et vivet anima vestra] et vivite S 
was (yoare B% OF (noere A O* 7- Qui fecit] pr 
(exc 48 95 185) 3 (exe 68) prkso@s A 8. advocat]alevocatS dominus Deus 
omnipotens] «vpios 48 (7, =text) 18. et 1°] om  (L=text) dies 
tenebrae] oxoros 19. si] oray A manum suam] a/ manus suas S ras 
xetpas avrov G& iin 2°) zpos A eis (em Gr) 21. odorabor] + 22 
26 48 106 (om Q) a5. Istrahel]+Aeye: evpios 2649106 mihi] ry epnpw 
G 26, rempham] Pa:day (Pepay Q) (exc 95 185 Peppay) eorum] om AQ 
(hab Q™) 68 87 91 % 

VI. 1. et confident in montem S.] Vae qui confident in monte S. Tert in eis} 
avro: QO (eavrors 26 49 106 & (ev avrais 22 cavrois 62 95 147 185 ev avros 233) 
2. videte] + as Xadavyny %, (exc 36 48 51 153 233) 68 91 et egredimini inde in 
Samarhabam] «a: «is (exc eis pabpaBBa war 
BeAOare (-Oere exerdev) Samarhabam] peyadny 22 36 onpad 
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habam : et descendite in Geth alienigenarum: quae sunt optimae ex 
omnibus regnis eorum: si plures sunt fines eorum quam vestri sunt 
3 fines: * qué optastis in diem malum qui acceditis et tangitis sabbatis 
4 falsis: *qui dormitis in lectis eburneis et luxuriamini in stragulis 
eorum: qui manducatis haedos de gregibus: et vitulos de medio 
5 armento lactantes ° qui plauditis ad vocem organorum : sicut per- 
6 manentia aestimaverunt et non sicut fugientia *qui bidztis liquatum 
vinum et primis unguentis unguemini: et passi sunt nihil contribu- 
7 latione Ioseph. * Propter hoc nunc captivi erunt ab initio potentium : 
8 et auferetur hinnitus equorum ex Efrem : * quoniam iuravit dis: per 
semetipsum quoniam ego abominor omnem iniuriam Iacod et 
regiones eius e¢ auferam 


VII. 10 Et misit Amasias sacerdos in Bethel ad Hieroboam regem 
Israel dicens: conventum facit adversum te Amos in media domo 
11 Israel; non poterit terra sufferre verba eius, “ propter quod haec 
dicit Amos: in gladio morietur Hieroboam, Israel autem captivus 
12 ducetur a terra sua. ™ Et dixit Amasias ad Amos: vade, discede in 
13 terram Iuda et ibi commorare et ibi prophetabis ; “in Bethel autem 
iam non adicies prophetare, quia sanctificatio regis est, [Cod. Weing. 


14 (S¢.)] et domus regni erit: “Et respondit*Amos* et dixit ad Amessiam: 


VI 4-6. Spec. cx VI 4-6. Tert. Adv. Marc. iv 15 VI 8. Spec, xxxiii 
VII 10-17. Cypr. De non parc. viii VII 10, Coll. Carth. Geséa cclviii 


peyadny 62 147 descendite] + exedev Gr % (exc 158 238) om QW (exc 26 49 106) 
eorum] 3- qui optastis] GB O* (cc evxopevn 
QA) 4- in lectis] em Ovpav (exc Q 26)  =luxuriamini] deliciamini _in 
stragulis] super thoros S qui manducatis] «a: (a: eoOovres Q) 
ecGiovres medio)om AS armentojarmentisS Vae qui dormiunt in 
lectis eburneis, et deliciis fluunt in thoris suis: qui edunt haedos de gregibus 
caprarum et vitulos de gregibus boum lactantes Tert 5. qui plauditis] qui 
plaudetis S complaudentes Tert em«parouvres (exc Q 26 -xporouvres) vocem] 
sonum S Tert sicut permanentia] sicut sempiterna S tanquam perseverantia 
Tert ws ws eorwra A ® (exc 48 ws eornora) aestimaverunt ] 
deputaverunt Tert aestim.eaS  sicut 2°) quasi Stanquam Jer# _ 6. bibitis] 
bibunt S Tert liquatum] saccatum S primis unguentis}] optima unguenta S 
primariis unguentis Jert unguemini] unguuntur S TJert passi sunt] non 
dolebant Son A contribulatione] in interitum S 7. ex) em (ef om 
Q) 233 8. quoniam 1° 2°] quia SA per semetipsum] +Aeye: Kupios o Geos 
tov (exe 48 153 233)688791 iniuriam] superbiam S(=<Vulg)  eius] 
illius S avraw A 49106153. odivi S 

VII. 10. in Bethel] om in G (exe 62 147 «s) conventum] conglobationes 
Ce cvorpopas in media domo] in medio domus Cc ev peow non poterit] 
non potest Cc ov yn A suffere) supportare Cc verba] sermones Cc pr 
wayras eius]+et ob hoc insuper expellitur Cc 12. Amos]+o opay 
G discede}] + ov G& (om AQ) 13. iam]om@ et domus regni erit] = Z 
erit] eon G 14. Amessiam] Amasiam L (exc 62 147 


Cod. Weing. 
Lue. Cal. 
Cod, Wei 
if 
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non eram profeta neque filius profetae sum ego: sed pastor eram 
15 caprarum: bellicans mora: “et adsumpsit me dms: de ovibus et 
16 dixit dms: ad me : vade et prophetare in plebem meam Istrahel. * Et 
nunc audi verbum dimi: tu dicis non profetabis in Istrahel: et non 
17 congregabis turbas in domum Iacob. ™ Propter hoc haec dicit dms: 
ds: uxor tua in civitate prostabit: et filii tui et filiae tuae gladio 
decident: et terra tua funiculo metibitur: et tu in terram immundam 
morieris : Istrahel autem captivus ducetur a terra sua. 
VIII. 1 *Sic ostendit mihi dims: ds: et ecce vas aucupis : et dixit dms 
2 adme: quid tu vides *Amos*: et dixi vas aucupis: * et dixit dms: ad 
me : venit consummatio vere super populum meum Istrahel: iam non 
3 adiciam ut praeteream eum: *et ululabunt fundamenta templi in 
illa die dicit dm$: prostratorum numerus inmensus in omni loco 
4 proiciam silentium. * Audite itaque haec qui contribulatis in mane 
5 pauperes: et dissoluitis mediocres a terra: ° dicentes quando transeat 
messis ut adquiramus: et sabbata et aperiamus thensauros ut faciamus 
mensuram minorem: et ut ampliemus pondus et faciamus stateram 
6 iniquam : ‘ut possideamus pecunia pauperes et humilem pro calcia- 
7 mentis: et ab omni negotio mercabimur. 7 Iurat dms: per superbiam 
8 Iacob:: si obliviscetur in vincendo omnia opera vestra: *et in his 
conturbabitur terra: et lucebit omnis qui commoratur in ea: et 


VIII 4-8. Spec. xxii 


profeta] + eyw Gk (exc 26) sum ego] om Of U (exc 22 51 147) ® bellicans 
mora] vellicans mora L xa: (exc Q om at) war 
(exc 48 153 238 = 15. ovibus] B (mpoBaraw A Q) dims 2°] 
om L et prophetare] om et G& (exc 22) plebem] + meam L + pou G& (exe 
26 cov) = Istrahel] Israel L sic infra 16. non congregabis turbas] non congre- 
gabitur in domum] in domo 17. dS] om civitate .. . terra tua] 
om Q (hab Q™) tu] om Q (hab Q™) in terram immundam] in terra 
immunda L a terra sua] in terram suam L 
VIII. 1. dims dS] xupios Kupios G 48 68 87 91 233 dms ad me] om Gr ® hab 
DX (exc 48 153 233) 2. vere] om Ok populum meum] roy omov 62 147 
153 233 3. fundamenta] ¢arvwpara dims] «vpios Kupios (Q «upios 
Q* = &) prostratorum numerus immensus] moAvs 0 werrwews Ot 4. ita- 
que] igitur S qui contribulatis] opprimitis (a/ oppremitis) S os exrp:Bovres 
Gr o exOrBorres (exc 48 51 158 233) pauperes] al pauperem S & 
et] om A dissoluitis] violatis (al vigiolatis) S mediocres] inopes S rrwyxov 
ZL (exc 48 158 233) §. transeat]transiet S  adquiramus] fr vendentes S «a 
epmodnoopev (Q xu epwanoopeyv = Gi) et  thensauros] 
G® ® -ous) Oncavpovs 1, A ut 2°} et S pondus] ora@ua A vid 
(-Ou0v Q*) 6. pecunia] pecuniam pecunia) S ev apyupiw pauperes] 
pr wu G& 48 87 (1 HA =text) humilem] inopes S ab omni negotio] 
ano mayros yevnuaros 26 49 106 rpacews (vel mpatews) (exc 48 233 
7. iurat] iuravit (a/ iurabit) S per] adversus (a/+semet ipsum quia 
in vincendo] om S as vos (vel veos) Or vestra] 
conturbabitur] ov rapaxOnoera: lucebit] 
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ascendet sicut flumen consummatio: et descendet sicut flumen 

g Aegypti; ° Et erit in illo die, dicit diis: occidet sol meridie: et con- 
1o tenebrescet super terram dies lucis: et convertam dies solemnes 
vestros in luctum ; et omnia cantica vestra in planctum: et iniciam in 
omnem lumbum cilicium: et in omne caput decalvationem: et ponam 
eum sicut luctum dilecti: et eos qui cum eo [ Cod. Weing.(F| sunt sicut 

11 diem doloris. ™ Ecce dies venient dicit dims: et inmittam famem super 
terram non famem panis neque sitim aquae sed famem ad audiendum 
12 verbum dmi: “et movebuntur aquae usque ad mare et ab aquilone 
usque ad orientem percurrent quaerentes verbum dmi: et non in- 
13 venient. “In illo die deficient virgines bonae et iuvenes electi in 
14 sitim: “iurantes per propitiationem Samariae et dicentes vivit d5 tuus 
Dan et vivit d3 tuus Bersabee: et cadent et non resurgent umquam. 
Cod. Weing.(F) IX. 1 * Vidi ddm: stantem super altare et dixit mihi feri super 
propitiatorium: et movebuntur luminaria et concide in capita 

5 °et lugebunt omnes commorantes in ea et ascendet sicut flumen 
6 consummatio eius et descendet sicut flumen Aegypti: ° Qui aedificat 
in coelum ascensionem suam : et repromissionem suam super terram 
fundat qui advocat aquam maris et effundet eam super faciem terrae 


VIII. 9, 10, Tert. Adv. Mare. iv 42 VIII 9. Tycon. Reg. Sept. VIII 9, to. 


Cypr. Testim. ii 23 VIII 11, 12, Spec. cxxx IX 6. Tert. Adv. Mare. iii 24, 
iv 34, Vv 10 


lugebunt S revénoa G omnis] omnes S qui commoratur] habi- 
tant S consummatio] + avrns (exc 48 95 153 185 238) 68 9. dms] «upsos 
Kupios 48 68 87 91 o OA 36 163 238 Kupios (exc 36 48 153 233) 
occidet] pr na & meridie] media die Tert contenebrescet] tenebricat T 
obtenebrabitur C tenebrescet (a/ tenebricavit) Tert dies lucis] die lucis C dies 
luminis T Tert ev npepa ro pws (exc 22 62 147 ev nyepa gwros) 10, dies 
solemnes] vel ut al. leg. diesollemnes dies festos C © omnia cantica vestra] 
cantica eorum (al = Cod) C in planctum] in lamentationem C et 
iniciam ad fin com] et imponam super lumbos vestros saccum et super omne caput 
calvitium et ponam eum quasi luctum delicti et eos qui cum eo quasi diem moeroris 
Tert eum] avrny Q* 26 62 147 11. venient] veniuntS dims] «vpios «vpios Q* 
68 8791153 panis] apraw (exc 86 51% 62 147 158) Q*91aprov.d neque] 
nec S sitim] 8afosa’ dufav Q™ dei (al = Cod) S 12, move- 
buntur] QO 86 51 carevOnoera: A (exc 36 48 51 153 
283) 2} (exe 26 49 106) usque ad mare] 77s dadacons GB ews Gar. 4 O (Q™ azo 
Oar.) amo Oar. ews OaA. 2262147 adorientem]adaustrumS percurrent] om 
s 13. electi] om G& 14. dS 1°] + «upos A 26 49 106 

IX. 1. mihi] om @& super propitiatorium] em ro 6vo.acrnpov AQ (Q™ em 
To sAacrnpiov) 49 106 147 238 luminaria] ra wporvaa OG % (exc 22 62 158 ra 
mpomvAaa) (exc 91) 6. ascensionem suam] ascensum suum repro- 
missionem] promissionem Jert super terram] in terra Tert dims] +avroxparwp 
G 48 95 185 (exe 26 106) +0 bs o wavr. AX (exc 48 95 185) Q 26 106 


hi 
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4 dms: nomen est ei. *Nonne sicut fili Aethiopum vos estis mihi fili 
Istrahel dicit dms: nonne Istrahel reduxi ex Aegypto: et alienigenas 
8 ex Cappadocia: et Syros de fovea: *ecce oculi dmi: dé@i: super 
regnum peccatorum: et auferam illud a facie terrae: adtamen in 
9 consummationem non auferam Iacob dicit dms : Lc quod ecce 
ego praecipioettritu  .  . ‘ 
Mican. 
= I ‘ é 
quod est peccatum domus 
nonne Hierwsalen ; ‘et ponam Semariam i in specu/am agri et in 
plantationem vineae, et dedacama i in Chaos lapides eius: et fundamenta 
7 eius denudabo: "et omnia sculpéi/ia cius concident: et omnes Joca- 
tiones in igni cremaduntur : e¢ omnia ido/a eius ponam im exferminium: 
quoniam ex conductionibus fornicationis congregavit: et ex condu- 
8 ctionibus fornicationis evertit: * propter hoc planget et lugebit: ibit 
nudo pede et nuda facie: faciens planctum sicut draconum: et luctum 
9 sicut filiae sirenum: ° Obtinuit autem plaga eius quia venit usque ad 
Iudam: et tetigit usque ad portam populi mei usque ad Hierusalem: 
10 ® qui estis in Ged nolite magnificari: qui estis in Acim nolite reaedi- 
ficare: de domo derisoria: terram vos spargite super derisum vestrum : 
11 “quae inhabitas bene civitates tuas: non est profecta quae habitat 
in aelam: plangite domum iuxta eam: accipiet ex vobis plagam 
12 doloris: “quis inchoavit in bona quae commorantur in gemitu: 
13 quia descenderunt mala a dmo: super portas Hierusalem: * sonus 
quadrigarum et equitantium quae habitat Lachis: dux peccati eius 
haec est huic domus Istrahel: quia in te inventae sunt impietates 
14 huius Istrahel. ™ Propter hoc dabit qui mittantur usque ad heredi- 
tatem Geth: in domos vanas in nihil facti sunt regibus Istrahel : 
15 “usque dum heredes adducant inhabitantes hereditates Lachis : 
16 usque Odollam: veniet honor filiae Sion “radere et tondere super 
filios tuos teneros ; dislata viduitatem tuam sicut aquila: quia captivi 
ducti sunt a te: 
fili] vel ut al. leg. fiti  Aegypto] pr-yys GU (exc 22) Lacob) pr rov 
oxov (Iopand A 26 49 106) g. ecce] om G8 48 91 
I,6.in 1°] @s 7. locationes] + avrns 8. facie] om _filiae] Ovyarepow 
(exc 153) ® 10, in Acim] ev O™ Bayxerp terram 
vos] om vos Gi (hab A) super] om & # es Q* 51 62 95 147 185 11, civitates 
tuas] pr xadedw (exc 22 48 153 233) in aelam] Zevvaap (Zevvaap .. . o1xov 
supra ras BY) Away & (62 147 Xevvay 48 153 238 = Gi) = Gr (exe Q* Sevvaay 68 
87 91 Zawvay) 13. peccati eius haec est] apaprias avry corw ap. avrns 
A 26 106 (Q™ 6’ avrn) huic domus Istrahel] 77 @vyarp: Zero 14. dabit] 
(exc 87 91) A in domos vanas] om in@ 15. heredes] + cov 22 
36 51238 adducant] ayayw oo: (ay. cov 95 185) _hereditates Lachis] Aaxes" 
«Anpovoma Aaxes «Anpovoyay Sion] et 68 87 91 Iopand (exc 
Xow 49] = Cod) 16. viduitatem tuam] ryy éqpnow gov 68 87 91 
Evpnow ou (rqv xnpeay cov 
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II. 1 *facti sunt cogitantes in laboribus: et operantes mala in cubi- 
libus suis: et simul in die consummabunt ea quoniam non levaverunt 
2 ad ddm: manus suas: *et concupiscebant agros et diripiebant orphanos 
ef domus fer potentiam invadebant ef diripiebant virum et domum 
3 eius virum e¢ hereditatem eius. *Propter hoc haec dicit dims ecce ego 
cogito super plebem hanc [Cod. Weing. (F)] mala ex quibus non 
levabitis cervices vestras et non ibitis recti subito: quoniam tempus 
4 malignum est: ‘in illa die sumetur super vos parabola et flebitur 
fletus in parte dicentium. Miseria laboravit pars populi mei: mensurata 
est in funiculo: et non fuit qui prohiberet eum ut reverterentur : agri 
5 vestri dispersi sunt ® propter hoc non erit tibi qui mittat funiculum 
6 in sorte: in ecclesia dmi: ‘nolite lacrimari lacrimis: neque lacri- 
7 mentur in his: non enim repellet opprobrium: ‘omnis qui dicit dims: 
Iacob intra exasperaverunt spiritum dmi: quia haec sunt adinventiones 
8 eius nonne verba eius bona sunt cum eo: et recta abierunt * et 
palam plebs mea inimicitiam restitit contra pacem suam pellem eius 
9 decoriaverunt : ut ne auferrent spem tribulationis belli. * Propter hoc 
duces populi mei: proicientur de domibus aepulationum suarum 
propter malas adinventiones suas: repulsi sunt. Accedite in montibus 
ro aeternis * surgite et ite quia non est vobis haec requies: propter 
11 inmunditiam corrupti estis corr:uptionem: ™ persecutionem passi estis 
nullo persequente: Sps: stetit in te mendax: stillabit tibi in vinum et 
12 in ebrietatem : et erit ex stillicidio plebis huius “ congregatione con- 
gregabitur Istrahel : cum omnibus sustinens sustinebo residuos Istrahel: 
super eundem ponam aversionem eorum sicut oves in tribulatione : 
13 velut greges de medio cubili suo: exilient ab hominibus: ™ propter 
incisionem a facie eorum interciderunt: et transierunt portam: et 
exierunt per eam: et exivit rex eorum ante faciem eorum: dims: 
autem rector erit eorum 
III. 1 ‘in tempore. Audite igitur: haec principes Iacob: et residui 


II 1-3 Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 35 Il 7 Spee. iii II 9 Spec. cxx 
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2 domus Istrahel: nonne vobis est ut cognoscatis iudicium: * odien- 
tibus bona et quaerentibus mala: rapientibus pelles eorum ab eis: 
3 et carnes eorum ab ossibus eorum *quemadmodum comederunt 
carnes plebis meae et pelles eorum ab eis detraxerunt : et ossa eorum 
comminuerunt: et conciderunt . 
6. cue Propterea nox x exit vobis de visione, Tyconius 
et tenebrae ‘vobis erunt ex divinatione, et occidet sol super prophetas, 
7 et obscurabit super eos dies luminis. quia Speculum 
8 non erit qui obaudiat: *si non ego implevero virtutem spiritu meo 
sancto et iudicio et potestate, ut renuntiem huic iacob iniquitates, 
g et huic israhel peccata sua. ° Audite itaque haec, duces domus 
iacob et reliqui domus Israhel, qui abominatis aequitatem et omnia 
ro recta evertentes, qui aedificatis sion in sanguinibus et hierusalem 
11 in iniquitatibus. “duces eorum cum muneribus iudicabant, et sacer- 
dotes eorum cum mercedibus respondebant, et prophetae eorum cum 
pecuniis divinabant, et in dominum requiescebant, dicentes: nonne 
dominus est in nobis? Non venient super nos mala. 
IV. 


venite ascendamus ad montem Dei 
Quoniam lex de Sion proficiscetur et sermo Domini Cyprian 
3 Hierusnien, Set iudicabit inter et revincet et 
deteget validas nationes_. guam Cod.Weing. 


4 studebunt Jelligerare : * e¢ requieacet unusquisque vinea sua: e¢ 
sub ficu sua: et non erit qui metu premit eos: quia os dvi omnipoéentis 
5 4ocutum est haec: quia omnes populi ibunt unus guisgue viam suam, 
6 nos autem ibimus in nomine déi: nostri in aeternum et deinceps. * In 
illa die dicit dvs: omnipotens: congregabo adflictam et expulsam 
7 suscipiam ; et quos reppuli: et ponam contribulatam in reliquias : 
et proiectam in gentem validam: et regnavit dms: super eos in 
8 montem Sion: a modo et in saecula saeculorum. *Et tu turris 


Ill 6 Tycon. Reg. Sept. III 7, 8 Spee. iii III g-11 Spec. x; Lucif. Cal. De 
sanct, Athan, i 35 IV 2 Spec. cxx IV 2 3 Cypr. Testim. i 10 

3. ab eis] aro row oorewv avrav AQ 106 153 238 6. luminis] om & 
7. erit] eorw obaudiat]+avrav 8. spiritu meo sancto] ev 
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graegis arida filia Sion super te veniet: et intrabit initium regnum 
9 primum: ex Badylonia filiae Hierusalem. °Et tu nunc ut quid 
cognovisti mala: numquid rex non erat tibi: aut cogitatio tua perit : 
10 quia optinuerunt te dolores: sicut parturientem? ™ Dole et viriliter 
age filia Sion sicut parturiens : propter quod nunc prodies ex civitate 
et conmoraberis in campo: et venies usque in Babylonia: inde 
11 liberabit te dms: dS: tuus de manu inimicorum tuorum: ™ et nunc 
congregatae sunt super te gentes multae dicentes gaudebimus: et 
12 videbimus super Sion oculis nostris “ ipsi autem non scierunt 
cogitationem dmi: et non intellexerunt consilium ipsius: quia collegit 
13 €0s sicut manipulos per messe: ™ surge et tritura eos filia Sion: quia 
cornua tua ponam ferrea: et ungulas tuas aereas: et tabescere faciam 
in eis gentes: ef minutatim facies plebes multas e¢ referes dmo: mul#- 
V. 1 ¢udinem eorum: et virtutem eorum dio: universae terrae. *Vunc 
concludetur filia in condusione: obsidione constituit super vos in 
a virga percutient super maxi/las tridus Jstrahel. *Et tu Bethleem 
domus Aadita[?|tionis Zfrata: numguid minima es ut sis in milibus 
luda: ex te mihi prodiet gui sit princeps in Istrahel et egressus ipsius 
3 ab initio ex diebus saeculi. *Propterea dabit eos usgue ad tempus 
pariturae pariet et residui fratrum eius revertentur super filios Istrahel : 
4 ‘et stabunt et videbunt et pascent gregem suum in virtutem dmi: et 
in gloria nominis dmi: di: eorum erunt. Propter quod nunc magni- 
5 ficabuntur usque ad extrema terrae: ‘et erit ei haec pax cum Assyrius 
venerit super terram vestram: et cum intraverit in regionem vestram: 
etinsur .  pastores; et octo morsus hominum : 
6 et pascent Assur in gladio: et terram Nebroth in fossa sua: et 


V1 2 Cypr. Testim. ii 12; Tert. Adv. Iud. xiii 
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eripiam te ab Assur cum supervenerit in terram vestram: et cum 
7 intraverit super fines vestras: "et erit residuum Iacob in gentibus: 
in medio populorum multorum : sicut ros a dmo decidens: et sicut 
men ita ut non congregetur quisquam neque 
8 restet in filiis hominum. *Et erit residuum Iacob in gentibus in 
medio populorum multorum : sicut leo inter pecora in saltu et sicut 
catulus in gregibus ovium : quemadmodum cum introit et segregans 
9 rapit: et non est qui liberet: *et exaltabitur manus tua super « 
10. ° ° et omnes inimici tui interibunt. ™ Et erit in illa die 
dicit dis: exterminabo equos tuos de medio tui: et perdam currus 
11 tuos: “et auferam civitates terrae tuae: et auferam omnia firmamenta 
12 tua: “et disperdam maleficia tua de manibus tuis: et qui respondeant 
13 non erunt tibi: ™ et exterminabo sculptilia tua et fanos tuos 
° . et disperdam civitates tuas 
15 et faciam in ira “et furore ultionem in gentibus propter quod non 
oboedierint mei. 
VI. 1 * Audite itaque quae dims: dixit: surge adversus montes experire 
2 iudicium et audiant colles vocem tuam. ?Audite colles iudicium 
dmi: et valies fundamenta terrae quia iudicium dmi: ad 
. et cum Istrahel disputabit: * populus meus. " Quid 
feci tibi aut quid contristavi te: aut quid molestus tibi fui responde 
4 mihi: * quia eduxi te ex Aegypto et ex domo servitutis liberavi te: 


5 et misi ante faciem tuam Moysen et Aaron et Mariam. essa 
meus recordare: quae cogitaverit adversum te Balaem_ . 

6. - quo adsequar Dominum et adprehendam Deum meum 
Sublimem? Si adprehendam illum in sacrificiis, in holocaustomatis, 

7 in vitulis anniculis? ‘Si accepto favet Dominus in milibus arietum 
aut in decem milibus caprarum pinguium? Aut dabo primitiva mea 

8 impietatis, fructum ventris mei peccatum animae meae? * Renuntia- 


VI 6-9 Cypr. Testim, iii 20; Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 35 VI 8 Spec. v 
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tum est tibi homo quod bonum aut quid Dominus exquirat aliud 
nisi ut facias iudicium et iustitiam, et diligas misericordiam, et paratus 
9 sis ut eas cum Domino Deo tuo? * Vox Domini in civitate invoca- 
bitur, et timentes nomen eius salvabit : 
Steculum VII. 4. ° . *Vae, ultiones enim tuae nunc 
5 bationes eorum. ‘nolite fidere in amicis, neque speretis in ducibus 
Qprian 8. . *Noli gratulari inimica mea mihi, 
quoniam si cecidi et exsurgam, et si in tenebris ambulavero Dominus 
9 lumen est mihi. *Iram Domini tolerabo, quoniam peccavi illi, usque 
dum iustificet causam meam, et faciat iustitiam et iudicium, et pro- 
10 ducat me ad lucem, videbo iustitiam illius. ™ Et videbit me inimica 
mea et cooperiet se confusione ° 
14 “ Pasce populum tuum in virga tua, oves haereditatis tuae, habitantes 
convalle in medio Carmelo; parabunt Basanitin et Galaditin secun- 
15 dum dies saeculi, “et secundum dies profectionis eorum a terra 
16 Aegypti ostendam illis mirabilia. ™ Videbunt gentes et confundentur 
ex omni fortitudine sua, et superponent manus in os suum, aures 
17 eorum exsurdabuntur. ™ Et lingent pulverem quomodo serpentes 
trahentes terram ; conturbabuntur in conclusione sua, ad Dominum 
18 Deum suum expavescent, et timebunt abs te. * Quis Deus quomodo 
Cod.Weing. tu elevans iniustitiam et transgrediens impietates ? . 
° tis suae: non continuit in testimonium iram 
1g suam : + quia volens misericordiam est. 'Ipse revertetur et misere- 


VII 4, 5 Spec. cvii VII 8-10 Cypr. Ad. Nov, xii VII 14-18 Cypr. Testim. 
iii 20 VII 18, 19 Tert. Adv. Marc. iv 10 
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bitur nostri: et absolvet omnes iniquitates nostras: et proicientur in 
ao altitudinem maris omnia peccata nostra: *dabis veritatem huic 

Iacob: misericordiam huic Habrahae: sicut iuravit pa . 

dies pristinos. 

19 et absolvet] demerget Tert om et Gr iL (exc 95 185) (exc 106) omnes 
iniquitates nostras] delicta nostra Tert om omnes _—proicientur] demerget Tert 
anoppipei A Q* in altitudinem] in profunda Jer# omnia] om Tert 20. dabis] 
doce veritatem]) pr as G (1 + cov] Habrahae] ABpaap 


NOTES ON THE SUCCESSION OF THE BISHOPS 
OF ST ANDREWS FROM a4.D. 1093 TO A.D. 1571.3 


III. 


AFTER Stewart’s renunciation of his election, WALTER DE 
DANIELSTON (Danyelston) was, according to Sc. (vi 47), postu- 
lated (in 1402 according to W. iii 83) to this see, and received the 
fruits of it until his death. According to Wyntoun (sdid.), the election 
of Walter, which was ‘in way off compromyssioune’, was at the instance 
of the duke of Albany; the election was ‘agane conscience of mony 


men’; and 
‘Sone efftyre at the Yule deit he. 
Swa litill mare than a halff yere 
Lestyt he in his powere.’ 
Any information about this obscure figure is of interest. é; 

On Feb. 1, 1392, a petition was granted of Walter de Danyelston, 
canon of Aberdeen, licentiate in arts and student of civil law at 
Avignon, for a canonry at Glasgow with expectation of a prebend, 
notwithstanding that he has also papal provision of the church of Suitte 
(sic)in the diocese of Glasgow, of which he had not yet got possession. 
Granted (C.P.R.; Pet. i 575). 

In 1394 Danielston held the hospice for the poor at Poknade 
(? Polmadie), to which he had been presented ‘by the earl of Lennox. 
The earl’s right of presentation was disputed by Matthew, bishop of 
Glasgow (éid. 614). At a later date he was appointed a papal chaplain 
(ibid. 608). 

It would seem from Bower and Wyntoun that the appointment of 
Danielston to St. Andrews was by arrangement between him and the 
king and duke of Albany, the condition being that Danielston, who was, 
or claimed to be, (hereditary) castellan of the castle of Dumbarton, should 


1 The writer will be grateful for corrections or additions to these notes. 
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surrender it to the king on receiving the bishopric. I am not aware of 
any evidence to shew that Danielston was ever confirmed by the Pope. 

GILBERT GREENLAW,, bishop of Aberdeen’ and chancellor 
of Scotland, was postulated (? 1402 or 1403) to St. Andrews, and Nory 
’ was again sent to the papal court for confirmation of the postulation. 
But Benedict XIII refused to confirm the postulation (Sc. vi 47), and 
provided to the see— 

HENRY WARDLAW, precentor of Glasgow, doctor of law, and 
nephew of the Cardinal of Glasgow (Sc. vi 47). A J/acuna in the 
archives at Rome prevents us from affixing a precise date to his provision. 
But Sc. (/.c.) says that three years and a half intervened between the 
death of Trail and the appointment of Wardlaw. Wyntoun (iii 85) 
seems to place the provision of Wardlaw in the same year as the battle 
of Homildon (Sept. 14), 1402. This falls in with a petition of John de 
Hawik, priest of the diocese of Glasgow, for confirmation in the precen- 
torship of Glasgow, void by the promotion of Henry Wardlaw to the 
see of St. Andrews. He states that he has held the precentorship for 
eight years. This petition is dealt with by the Pope on March 1, 1410 
(C.P.R.; Pet. i 596). To this has to be added a charter in the 
Register House (cited by Dr. J. Maitland Thomson)—the charter of 
Wester Fudy, dated Sept. 14, 1437, in the thirty-fifth year of Wardlaw’s 
consecration, which shews that Wardlaw was consecrated some time in 
the year ending Sept. 13, 1403. But again, April 5, 1425, is in the 
twenty-second year of his consecration (R.P.S.A. 409), which shews that 
his consecration was after April 5, 1403. But another charter (Cam- 
buskenneth 31) is dated May 20, 1409, and is said to be in the sixth year 
of his consecration. This would make his consecration after May 20, 
1403. So we conclude that his consecration was between May 20, 1403, 
and Sept. 13, 1403. 

Henry Wardlaw died ‘after Easter on April 6, 1440, in the castle of 
St. Andrews’ (Sc. vi 47). Easter in that year fell on March 27 *. 

JAMES KENNEDY, bishop of Dunkeld, which see he had held for 
two years *, 

He was postulated to St. Andrews, April 22, 1440, per viam Spiritus 
Sancti, during his absence at the court of Pope Eugenius IV, then at 
Florence. Before the decree of the election, with the royal letters 
commendatory, reached the Pope, Kennedy had been by him already 
provided to St. Andrews (Sc. vi 48). 

* Greenlaw was appointed to Aberdeen between Sept. 18, 1389, and April 5, 
I 

C.P.R. ; Pet. i pp. 549; 579 573» 577» 584, 592, 600. 

* He was the son of Mary, second daughter of King Robert III, who had married, 

first, George Douglas, earl of Angus, and, secondly, Sir James Kennedy. 


[ 
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On June 8, 1440, James, formerly bishop of Dunkeld, translated to 
the church of St. Andrews in Scotland, offered pro suo communi servitio, 
by reason of the said translation, 3,300 florins of gold de Camera, at 
which the said church of St. Andrews was found to be taxed, together 
with five minuta servitia. Obligazioni (B. 123)". 

Kennedy is generally said to have died in 1466. And for that year 
we have the authority of Lesley (De origine, &c., p. 302, edit. Romae, 
1578); who is followed by Spottiswoode (i 114). In the vernacular 
(and probably original) form of Lesley’s work (Bannatyne Club edit. 
p- 37) the date is ‘xth daye of Maye, 1466’*. But Dr. Grub (Zec/. Hist. 
i 375) pointed out that in the Chartulary of Arbroath (Registrum 
Nigrum, p. 145) we find David, prior of St. Andrews, acting as vicar 
general of St. Andrews, sede vacanfe on July 18, 1465. Again in the 
Chronicle of John Smyth, monk of Kinloss (Harl. MSS 2363), we find 
‘ Anno M. Ixv [which must be merely a slip for Mcccclxv] obiit Iacobus 
Kennedy, episcopus Sancti Andree’*. And his successor was appointed 
Nov. ro, 1465. See next entry. We find Edward IV of England 
paying his annuity to the bishop of St. Andrews for the year ending 
April 14, 1465 (B.C. iv 1360), and a very small payment for the year 
begun at Easter. 

Kennedy witnessed a great seal charter at St. Andrews on April 30, 
1465 (R.M.S, ii 831). Iam disposed to place his death between that 
date and July 18, 1465, and perhaps on May 10, as stated by Lesley. 
Principal Donaldson informs me that the records of the University of 
St. Andrews have no notice of the death or funeral of Kennedy. He 
was buried in the beautiful tomb which he had erected for himself in 
the church of S. Salvator, which he had built. 

PATRICK GRAHAM, bishop of Brechin *. 

Appointed by a Bull of Paul III, dated Rome, Nov. 4, 1465 (B. i 123). 
On Nov. 29, 1465, the proctor of Patrick, lately translated from the 


' Bower (Sc. vi 48), who gives the day of his postulation as April 22, adds ‘in 
Quadragesima’. This is an error, for Easter fell in 1440 on March 27. Kennedy 
was consecrated after May 16, 1438, for May 16, 1448, is in the tenth year of his 
consecration (R.B. 118), and before July 7, 1438 (see Clackmannan Writs, cited by 
Keith 30). It should be noted that a charter in Lib, de Scon. (187) makes April 10, 
1456, in the nineteenth year of his consecration, which does not tally with the 
dates above given. The anno consecrationis was often a pitfall to the scribes. 

2 This date, I suspect, Lesley took from the continuation of Boece by Ferrerius 
(Boethius: Parisiis 1574 fol. 387 verso). 

* Smyth’s Chronicle is printed in Dr. J. Stuart’s Records of the Monastery of 
Kinloss (Appendix to the Preface). 

* Like his predecessor, he was a grandson of King Robert III, whose daughter, 
Lady Mary Stewart, married William Lord Graham after the death of Sir James 
Kennedy. Graham was thus half-brother of his predecessor in the see. He was 
appointed to Brechin before March ag, 1463 (T. no. 828). 
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church of Brechin to the church of St. Andrews, offered 3,300 gold 
florins. His proctor was Gaspar de Ricasolis, merchant of Florence, 
‘institor Banchi de Medicis’ Oddigaz. (ibid. 124). On Dec. 5, 1476, 
Sixtus IV commissioned John Huseman, dean of the church of St. Patro- 
clus in Soest (Suzaciencis) in the diocese of Cologne, to inquire into 
charges made against Graham (T. no. 862). Graham was deposed and 
condemned to perpetual confinement in a monastery ‘ or other place’. 
The date of the deposition is Jan. 9, 1478 (T. no. 863). After confine- 
ment first at Inchcolm, then at Dunfermline, and lastly at the castle of 
Lochleven, he died in 1478 (month and day not known), and was buried 
in St. Serf’s Inche in Lochleven. Lesley (De origine, &c., 306). 

It was during the episcopate of Graham that St. Andrews was erected 
into an archiepiscopal and metropolitan see by a Bull of Sixtus IV 
dated Rome, Aug. 17, 1472 (T. no. 852). 

WILLIAM SCHEVES (Schevez, Shevez, Sheves, Schewess), 
archdeacon of St. Andrews. 

‘Records of provision defective’ (B. i 124); appointed probably in 
1478. Under the year 1478 Lesley (De origin. p. 306) says that Scheves 
received the pall in the church of Holyrood Abbey, in presence of the 
king and of many of the nobility. On Jan. 31, 1477-8, he was arch- 
deacon, coadjutor and vicar-general (Rymer’s Federa, xii 40). He had 
been coadjutor June 30, 1477 (R.B. i 200). He had formerly been 
‘clericus regis’ and master of the hospital at Brechin (R.MLS. ii 
no. 1358). In the vernacular History of Scotland from 1436 to 1561, by 
John Lesley, bishop of Ross (Bannatyne Club), the day on which the 
pall is said to have been given is Passion Sunday ‘in lentrene’ (p. 43). 
Ferrerius (Appendix to Boece, fo/. 393 verso) gives the same day, but 
makes the year 1479. June 2, 1479, was in ‘anno consecrationis nostrae 
primo’. (Deed printed by University Commiss., St. Andrews, 1837.) 
Passion Sunday in 1477-8 was March 8. Scheves was certainly arch- 
bishop on Feb. 2, 1478-9 (R.MLS. ii 1417 est). 

Scheves is said to have died Jan. 28, 1496-7". The see was vacant 
March 22, 1496-7 (Zid. Nig. de Aberbroth, 303). 

JAMES STEWART, second son of King James III; born in 
March, 1475-6 ; marquis of Ormonde, 1476 ; duke of Ross, 1488 *. 

On Sept. 20, 1497, the Pope made ‘the most illustrious James Stewart, 
clerk of the diocese of St. Andrews, brother of the most illustrious king 


1 So Keith; but I have been unable to find a verification from an original 
authority. The year at least may be accepted. 

® The archbishop had a brother, Henry Shevez of Gilquhus (sic), to whose son 
and heir, John, the archbishop granted the fee-farm of certain lands in the regality 
of St. Andrews. R.M.S. ii 2210. 

* See Sir A. H. Dunbar’s Scottish Kings, p. 210. 
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of Scotland, being in his eighteenth year ', administrator of the diocese 
up to the lawful age, and after that provided him to the church of 
St. Andrews by advancing him to be bishop and pastor’ ( Vatican. B. i 
124). The Oddigazioni record that on Oct. 14, 1497, James Brown, 
dean of Aberdeen, offered in the name of the Reverend Father, Lord 
James, elect of St. Andrews, on account of the provision by the Bull of 
Alexander VI under date of Sept. 20, 1497, 3,300 gold florins (B. 7id.). 
The legitimate age according to the canon law for the consecration of 
a bishop was the age of thirty years complete (Decretalia Gregorii IX, 
lib. I, tit. vi, cap. 7). In the passage cited by B. (above) there is no 
indication of the Pope’s intending to dispense with the law on this 
subject. I am not aware that there is any evidence to shew that 
James Stewart was ever consecrated. He was administrator, and a charter 
dated St. Andrews, Feb. 7, 1502, the deed is is said to be in the fifth year 
of his ‘administration ’ (Keith). 

As to the date of Stewart’s death we can fix it tolerably closely from 
an entry in the Zyeasurer’s Accounts (ii 415). On Jan. 13, 1503-4, 
a payment of £26 13s. was made ‘for the expens maid on the tursing 
of the Beschop of Sanctandrois to Sanctandrois to be beryit, in wax, in 
fraucht, and all other expens’. He was present in the sederunt of the 
Lords of Council on Dec. 22, 1503. So that he had not been long 
seriously ill*. Indeed he witnessed a great seal charter on Jan. 4, 
1503-4 (R.M.S. ii 2765). 

It may be proper here to notice what seems a discrepancy between 
the date of his appointment by the Pope (as given above) and an entry 
in R.M.S. (ii 2358), where James, archbishop of St. Andrews, duke 
of Ross, and brother of the king, is a consenting party to, and witnesses, 
a charter on May 22, 1497. This can only be explained by supposing 
that the Pope’s concurrence was regarded as absolutely assured. 

Beside the archbishopric he was granted in commendam the abbey of 
Dunfermline (June 3, 1500), void by the translation of George, abbot ; 
and on Aug. 21, 1500, the sum of 250 gold florins was offered in his 
name (B. 178). Again he was provided to Arbroath July 7, 1503 (B. 164). 

The see was vacant for some years, perhaps kept intentionally vacant 
for the appointment of 

ALEXANDER STEWART, illegitimate son of James IV by 


* There is probably an error of transcription here, for, assuming the date of his 
birth as given above to be correct, the archbishop would be in his twenty-second 
year at the date of his appointment: As Brady transcribes the passage it runs 
‘constitutum in xviii annos’, Those who are familiar with questions of this kind 
will know how easy it is to read ‘V' for ‘X’; but even this emendation would give 
a year too much to the age of James Stewart. 

? I owe these references to Dr. J. Maitland Thomson. 

VOL. V. Ss 
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Marion (by some called Margaret, by others, Mary) Boyd, daughter of 
Archibald Boyd of Bonshaw. 


His birth was probably about 1493. 

John [Hepburn] is prior of St. Andrews and vicar-general sede vacante 
July 20, 1504, but the month is in error for the deed is confirmed May 
31, 1504. R.MLS. ii 2789. 

His appointment to the archbishopric is assigned by Sir A. H. Dunbar 
(Scottish Kings, 220) to the year 1505 in or before July. See his 
authorities. 

Dr. J. Maitland Thomson cites a precept Feb. 24, 1506-7, in the 
third year of Alexander’s administration (original in the Register House), 
which would push back his entrance on his administration to 1504 or 
early in 1505. 

As yet there has not appeared (so far as the editor is aware) any 
record of Alexander Stewart’s provision from the archives at Rome ; 
but one may hope that future research may reveal some information. 
James IV wrote to Julius II (the date is not given) thanking him for 
acceding to his request in appointing Alexander to the archbishopric, 
and requesting that the Pope would appoint a certain Dominican 
(named obviously in the letter sent, but blank in the draft) to serve as 
bishop, who would have his title from one of the ancient vacant sees 
(meaning, no doubt, some see in Africa or the East, in partibus infi- 
delium) who would superintend the tender archbishop. The king would 
provide him with a suitable income (Zpistolae Regum Scotiae, i no. 2). 
This draft letter is given, in the volume cited, a place after a letter dated 
Oct. 1, 1505. 

Alexander Stewart was slain at the battle of Flodden, Sept. 9, 1513. 

JOHN HEPBURN, prior of St. Andrews, was nominated by the 
Regents and e/ected by the chapter’. Another aspirant to the see was 
Gavin Douglas, provost of the collegiate church of St. Giles’, Edin- 
burgh, who shortly afterwards was provided by the Pope to Dunkeld. 
After Forman’s provision Hepburn in May, 1515, carried his appeal 
to Rome. Lesley (Bannatyne Club edit.), p. 101. He probably 
desisted in his appeal; at any rate he was given by the Governor of 
Scotland ‘ane thousand merkis pensione...for his contentacoune’ 
(ibid. 106). 

ANDREW FORMAN (Foreman), bishop of Moray, to which he had 
been provided by Alexander VI, Nov. 26, 1501 (Vatican. B. 135). 


! The Regent had intended Elphinstone, bishop of Aberdeen, for the Primacy. 
On Aug. 5, 1514, a letter was addressed in the name of the king to Leo X, 
begging that the bishop of Aberdeen, ‘ nutricius noster’, should be translated to 
St. Andrews (Epis. Reg. Scot.i1gg9). But Elphinstone died Oct. 23, 1514 (R. A. 
ii 249; R. G. ii 616). 
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He was also commendator of Dryburgh, Pittenweem, and Cottingham 
in England (R.M. 401), and archbishop of Bourges in France. 

He is said to have been translated to St. Andrews on Dec. 25, 1514. 
This date is given in Major-General Stewart Allan’s list of the bishops 
of Moray, printed in the Charters of the Priory of Beauly (pp. 296-8). 
General Allan unfortunately does not give specific references; but 
researches appear to have been made by him, or for him, in the Vatican 
records, and, while awaiting more information, it seems worth recording. 
On Jan. 8, 1515, John, prior of St. Andrews, is vicar-general, sede vacante 
(R.G. ii 525). The date given by Lesley (Bannatyne Club, p. 101) for the 
publishing of ‘the bills (? bulls) of provisione’ at Edinburgh is Jan. 15, 
1514-5. Whether the news of the publication of the bulls had reached 
Henry VIII of England or not, we find that on Jan. 28, 1514-5, he 
wrote to the Pope begging him to appoint Gavin Douglas, who had been 
commended to the Pope by his sister Margaret, queen of Scotland. 
He says that he understands that the bishop of Moray will never go to 
St. Andrews (T. no. gor). But Forman’s position was now secure '. 

Forman died, probably, on March 12, 1521. John Smyth, monk of 
Kinloss, in his Chronicle (printed in the Appendix to the Preface of 
Dr. Stuart’s Records of the Monastery of Kinloss), states that Forman 
died in Lent, 1522. But in a manuscript of John Law, canon of 
St. Andrews, which is preserved in the library of the University of 
Edinburgh, we find a note (which has been communicated to me by 
Rev. John Anderson) that Forman died at Dunfermline on March 12, 
1521: and that this means March 12, 1520-1, is apparent from what 
follows, unless we suppose that Forman resigned the see before his 
death, of which we have no hint. Mr. Anderson in a note to his Laing 
Charters (no. 327) points out that the see was certainly vacant on 
April 10, 1521. It was vacant also on May 18, 1521 (iid. no. 329). 

The continued vacancy of the see is borne witness to by Laing 
Charters (no. 333), which show that it was vacant on March 28, 1522. 
There is a letter of James V dated at Edinburgh Feb. 21, 1521 
(i.e. 1521-2), which refers to the vicar-general of St. Andrews, ‘ dicta 
Metropoli Pastore destituta’ (Zpist. Reg. Scot. i 329). 

JAMES BEATON (Betoun), archbishop of Glasgow. (Postulated 
to Glasgow by the chapter, Nov. 9, 1508. Liber Protocollorum, ii 232-) 

Adrian VI translated James Beaton to St. Andrews on Oct. 10, 1522. 
The revenue of the see is given as 10,000 florins ; and the taxa as 3,300 
florins. The pall was granted on Dec. 10, 1522. (Barberini B. 125.) 


* Mas Latrie (Zrésor de Chron. col. 1399) gives 1572 as the date of Forman’s 
appointment to Bourges, and 1513 for his translation to St. Andrews. But each of 
these dates seem to be a year too early. General Stewart Allan (I. c.) gives 
Sept. 12, 1513, for the provision to Bourges. 

$2 
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Henry VIII had exerted himself to have Gavin Douglas, bishop 
of Dunkeld, appointed to the primacy. But the regent of Scotland 
with the three estates of the realm wrote (Feb. 6, 1521-22) to the Pope 
informing him that Gavin had fled to their enemy the king of England, 
and beseeching him not to advance Gavin (Zpist. Reg. Scot.i 327)*. 

We find David Beaton (successor of James) ‘coadjutor of St. Andrews’, 
Feb. 5, 1538-9 (R.MLS. iii 2741), just before the death of his uncle. 

James Beaton died ‘die Veneris, Feb. 14, 1539’ (Lider G. Makeson, 
in the Laing collection of MSS in the University of Edinburgh). The 
day of the week works out right for the year 1538-9. 

DAVID BEATON (Betoun), nephew of the preceding. 

At the instance of Francis I, king of France, he was provided 
by the Pope to the see of Mirepoix on Dec. 5, 1537. (Firenze B. 125.) 

The date of his appointment in succession to his uncle is not given 
by B. We find him, however, styled archbishop of St. Andrews on 
Feb. 25, 1538-9 (R.M.S. iii 1916). The creation of Beaton as 
cardinal is given by B. (125) as Dec. 20, 1530, which is certainly an 
error for 1538% His title was presbyter cardinal of St. Stephen 
on the Caelian. A letter of thanks from James V to Pope Paul III 
is dated March 8, 1539 (T. no. 1050). 

Possibly French records may have preserved the date of Beaton’s 
consecration to Mirepoix. From Scottish records we can infer it only 
approximately from a comparison of writs dated with his ‘anno conse- 
crationis’. Out of seventeen of these supplied to me by Dr. Maitland 
Thomson I select two which perhaps bring us as near the date as we 
are likely to come. July 25, 1545, was in the seventh year of his 
consecration (R.M.S. v 1104), and Aug. 12, 1544, was in the seventh 
year of his consecration (Antiquities of Aberdeen and Banff, iii 251). 
If these writs may be trusted, the date of Beaton’s consecration would 
be in 1538, between July 26 and August 13. 

It may be suspected that the bulls appointing David Beaton as 
coadjutor (see last entry) granted ius successionis. This supposition 
falls in with what Lesley says when writing of James Beaton’s death : 
‘befoir his deid [he] had providit successouris to all his benefices, 
quhilkis were Mr. David Betoun, then being cardinall, to the arch- 
bishoprik of St. Androis and the Abbaye of Arbroith’ &c. (Bannatyne 
edit. p. 158). 

He was assassinated in his castle of St. Andrews on Saturday, 
May 29, 1546°. 

1 This ought to suffice to show that Gavin Douglas did not die in 1521 (though 
possibly in 1521-2). The Black Book of Taymouth (p. 117) is probably correct in 
writing of Gavin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, ‘ob. ult. Iulii, 1522”. 

? See Raynald (Annal. Eccles. vol. xiii 495) who gives Dec. 20, 1538. 

* On July 16, 1540, William Gibson was provided by the Pope ‘ecclesiae. 
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JOHN HAMILTON, a natural son of James, first earl of Arran, 
bishop of Dunkeld (provided Dec. 17, 1544). 

The date of his translation to St. Andrews is (as given by B.) Nov. 28 
1547. He is at the same time granted a dispensation to retain the 
monastery of Paisley, and also a dispensation for the defect of birth 
‘quem de soluto nobili et illustri genere procreato genitus et soluta, 
aut alias, patitur’, Fructus, 3,000 marks ; taxa, 600 florins. (Barberini 
127.) 

But this provision does not seem to have been effective immediately. 
For as late as 1549, we find the see vacant on April 15 and June 2 
(R.S.S. xxiii 4 and 16). The see of Dunkeld is described as void 
June 23, 1549 (iid. 33), and ‘John, archbishop of St. Andrews’, sits 
in council on July 13, 1549 (Privy Council Register, xiv 9)’. And the 
letter convoking the Provincial Council of 1559 is dated Jan. 31, 1558-9, 
in the tenth year of his translation (.Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae, ii 143). 

John Hamilton had been consecrated while holding Dunkeld, to 
which he had been provided, with a dispensation for defect of birth, 
Dec. 17, 1544 (B. 130-2). He must have been consecrated after Jan. 
31, 1546, for Jan. 31, 1559, is in the thirteenth year of his consecration 
(Stat. Eccl. Scot. \.c.); and after July 31, 1546, when he was still only 
‘postulatus Dunkeldensis’ (R.S.S. cited in R. A. i lix). 

He was hanged at Stirling, April 7, 1571. 

It is strange that an event of such importance as the death of 
archbishop Hamilton should be assigned to no less than three different 
dates by early historians. Spottiswoode (ii p. 155) says that he was 
hanged on April 1; and the marginal year-date at the top of the page, 
for which probably Spottiswoode was not responsible, has misled Keith, 
and even the ordinarily most accurate Joseph Robertson (Statuta 
Ecclesiae Scoticanae, i p. clxxxii, marginal note) to adopt April 1, 
1570. The year was certainly 1571. But about the day of the month 
there is more reason to hesitate. April 1 may be dismissed as untenable. 


Libarien. in partibus infidelium’, with a faculty for exercising the episcopal office in 
the city and diocese of St. Andrews, with the consent of the cardinal, and with 
a pension of £200 Scots, to be furnished by the cardinal. (Barberini B. 126.) 
Beaton was appointed chancellor Jan. 10, 1542-3 (R.S.S. xvii 1). 

1 On Sept. 4, 1551, Gavin Hamilton, clerk of the diocese of Glasgow, of noble 
family, procreated and born in lawful matrimony, now in his thirtieth year or thereby, 
is appointed by the Pope as coadjutor to John. The archbishop was to provide 
him with a pension of £400 Scots. It was also declared that on the death or 
resignation of John Hamilton, Gavin was to succeed him with a dispensation to 
retain the monastery of Kilwinning. The grounds for the supply of a coadjutor 
are ‘ob malam phthisis valetudinem’ (Barberini B. 127-8). See also the bull of 
Pope Julius [III] addressed (4 Sept. 1551) to the clergy of the city and diocese 
of St. Andrews commanding obedience to Gavin Hamilton, clerk of the diocese 
of Glasgow, appointed coadjutor and ‘future elect’ (Laing Charters, no. 584). 
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Dumbarton castle was taken on April 2, and Hamilton was removed 
thence to Stirling. But we find Calderwood (iii pp. 58, 59) giving 
April 6. The Diurnal of Occurents gives very precisely 6 p.m. on 
Saturday, April 7, 1571; and it may be remarked that April 7 did fall 
on Saturday in 1571. The Chronicle of Aberdeen gives also April 7 as 
the date. Sir A. H. Dunbar, who refers to these authorities, and for 
accuracy in chronology stands unrivalled, gives his judgment in favour 
of April 7 (Scottish Kings, p. 265). 

J. Hill Burton (Hist. of Scotland, v 36) gives April 7, 1571 ‘at 
two o'clock in the afternoon’. Where does the ‘two o'clock’ come 
from? Hume Brown (Hist. of Scot. ii 147) says April 7 (at 6 p.m.), 
1571; Grub (Zec/. Hist. ii 168) April 6, 1571. 

GAVIN HAMILTON, appointed coadjutor of the last (see above). 
In the list of the names of those who attended the Parliament in 
Edinburgh, June 13, 1571, appears ‘Gawan Hamilton, archbishop of 
St. Andrews, who now is slain [he fell in a skirmish a few days later], 
before abbot of Kilwinning, allowed by the Pope seventeen (sic) years 
by past to succeed the bishop that last was’ (Calendar of Scottish 
Papers, iii 604). 

Dr. Maitland Thomson has been so good as to search the Register of 
the Privy Seal (in manuscript, and as yet unprinted) for any notices of 
the admissiorf of the Archbishops of St. Andrews to the temporality of 
the see ; and he has found none. It seems curious that, while records 
of the admission to: the temporality of other bishoprics appear in that 
Register from time to time, there is none of admission to the primatial 
see of St. Andrews. 

Gavin Hamilton is not noticed in Keith. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Kennedy, Librarian of New College, 
Edinburgh, the writer has been allowed to make use of a copy of Keith 
elaborately annotated in manuscript by Mr. William Rowand, a former 
Librarian of that College, and to Mr. Rowand’s labours two or three of 
the references are due. But Mr. Rowand’s studies in this subject closed 
in 1854, and he was thus confined to Scottish sources for his informa- 
tion. 


Joun Dowpen. 
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ON A RHYTHMICAL PRAYER IN THE BOOK 
OF CERNE. 


Awmonc the pieces contained in the Book of Cerne which are employed 
by Dom Kuypers, in the introduction to his edition of the MS, to 
illustrate the difference in structure and style between the prayers which 
belong to what may be called the Celtic and the Roman strata, is an 
Oratio matutinalis, which appears also, with some variations, in the 
Royal MS 2 A xx, cited by Dom Kuypers as A*. This prayer, of which 
the first words are ‘ Ambulemus in prosperis’, is very justly attributed by 
Dom Kuypers, on grounds of style, to a Celtic source. But it may 
perhaps be worth while to point out another feature of the piece which 
bears testimony to its origin. It is apparently composed on a system of 
rhythm resembling that of the hymn ‘ Altus prosator’, described in the 
preface to that hymn in the Irish Liter Hymnorum as ‘vulgaris’ in 
opposition to the system of strict metrical composition described as 
‘artificialis’; a system depending not on the guantity but on the 
number of syllables, and with ‘correspondence of syllables, and of 
quarter verses and half verses’. The ‘Altus prosator’ is in verses 
of sixteen syllables each, and the eighth and sixteenth syllables—the 
last of each half verse—are intended to rhyme: sometimes the last two 
or three syllables of one half rhyme with the last two or three of the 
other. The quantity of the syllables is apparently a matter of indifference 
except in the case of the penultimate syllable of the half verse, which is 
either short or else made to seem short by the stress laid upon that 
which precedes or that which follows it. The verses are grouped in 
‘capitula’ of six (or seven) verses each: but this is apparently not an 
essential feature of the system ; the reason for its presence in the ‘ Altus 
prosator’ lies in the acrostic character of the poem, while the number of 
verses in the ‘capitula’ depends upon the subject of the composition *. 

In the case of ‘Ambulemus in prosperis’ there are some instances, in 
both the MSS printed by Dom Kuypers, of apparently faulty rhythm: 
and an attempt to arrange either text in lines of sixteen syllables leaves 
some odd half verses. But each text contains some half verses which 
do not appear in the other: and if the two are combined the product 


1 Book of Cerne, pp. 91, 211. 

2 The poems sent by ‘ Aedilwaldus’ (whom Jaffé identifies with Ethelbald of 
Mercia) to St. Aldhelm while abbot of Malmesbury are in the same rhythm. 
See Jaffé Monumenta Moguntina pp. 38-48. The writer seems to have thought 
some explanation of their structure necessary. 
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gives sixteen verses of the same type as those of ‘ Altus prosator’. In 
the following arrangement the half verses which occur only in A are 
printed in italic type, those which occur only in the Book of Cerne being 
enclosed in brackets. 
Ambulemus in prosperis huius diei luminis, 
In uirtute altissimi dei deorum maximi, 
In beneplacito christi, in luce spiritus sancti, 
In fide patriarcharum, [in meritis prophetarum, | 
5 [In pace apostolorum,] in gaudio angelorum, 
In uia archangelorum, in splendoribus* sanctorum, 
In operibus monachorum, [in uirtute iustorum, | 
In martyrio martyrum, in castitate uirginum, 
In dei sapientia, in multa patientia, 
10 Jn doctorum prudentia, in carnis abstinentia, 
In linguae continentia, [in pacis habundantia, | 
In trinitatis laudibus, in acutis sensibus, 
In semper bonis actibus, in formis spiritalibus, 
In diuinis sermonibus, in benedictionibus. 
15 In his est iter omnium pro christo laborantium, 
Qui deducit post obitum sempiternum in gaudium. 

In verse 7 the first half verse has nine syllables, the second half verse 
apparently only seven. But in the latter case it may be that either 
‘uirtute’ or ‘iustorum’ is meant to be treated as a word of four syllables. 
In ‘ Altus prosator’ an initial i is apparently always treated as a con- 
sonant if followed by a vowel: but in another rhythmical prayer 
contained in the Book of Cerne ‘Iesu’, ‘uerus’ and ‘ueni’ are 
apparently treated as trisyllables*. If ‘monachorum’ and ‘iustorum’ 
were transposed, the rhythm would be rendered sufficiently correct with 
no great violence to the sense. In verse 12, where the second half 
verse is of seven syllables only, Dom Kuypers notes in A an erasure, 
apparently of two letters, before ‘sensibus’. Possibly the original reading 
was ‘assensibus’ or ‘consensibus’: it seems not unlikely that either 
word, though capable of interpretation, would by reason of its obscurity 
be corrected to ‘ sensibus’, thus obtaining a more intelligible reading at 
‘the expense of the rhythm. In verse 13 the text of the Book of Cerne 
preserves the rhythm, while the reading of A (‘in bonis actibus semper 
constituti’) forsakes it entirely: and in the last verse the rhythm is 
clearly in favour of ‘Qui deducit’ (the reading of the Book of Cerne) 
or of ‘Quod deducit’, as against the ‘Quod ducit’ of A. 

The fact that a fairly regular system of rhythm results from the 
combination of the two texts is perhaps a ground for thinking that such 


1 al, sanctitate. 2 Book of Cerne pp. 172, 173. 
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a combination represents the original form of the verses more accurately 
than either text singly. But it seems probable that the original order of 
the half verses, even if the combination preserves the whole number, was 
not quite the same as in the arrangement shewn above. It might be 
expected, e. g. that the references to the archangels and to the angels 
would be found in the two parts of one verse ; and that this would stand 
rather earlier in the series than either of the verses between which they 
are here divided. 

H. A. WILson, 


THE LECTION-SYSTEM OF THE 
CODEX MACEDONIANUS. 


CopEx MacEDonIANnvus, 1 in Gregory’s notation, « 073 in von Soden’s, 
is a ninth-century uncial of the Gospels, procured from Macedonia by 
Mr. J. Bevan Braithwaite of London in 1900'. Its lection-system may 
be collected from the full rubrical notes throughout the MS which are in 
small uncials of quite similar character to those in the body of the text 
and are, I think, of nearly the same date. They have been inserted after 
the corrections made by the d:opOerjs, as is evident from Matt. xxii 14 
where ré. comes after such a marginal correction, and from Luke x. 38 
where dpx. precedes one. 

The lection-system agrees in the main with the common one throughout 
the earlier s¢vata? of the Byzantine lectionary, namely the Sunday lessons 
throughout the year, and the Saturday lessons throughout the year 
(including all six week-days during the weeks from Easter Sunday to 
Pentecost when St John was read), but in the latest settled portion of 
the lectionary, namely the lessons for the first five week-days in the 
weeks from Pentecost to the beginning of Lent, it gives us a series 
of lessons differing from, though closely related to, that in common use. 
We find the same Five-day system in Evangelium 292 at Carpentras, 
formerly in Cyprus, a tenth-century uncial whose lessons, as also those 
in the common system, I cite from C. R. Gregory’s Zexthritik des 
Neuen Testamentes vol. i pp. 344-364, and it may exist in other 


1 For description see A new uncial of the Gospels in the Expository Times Dec. 
Igor, and Dr. von Soden’s Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments vol. i p. 132. As 
Gregory and von Soden point out, it is evidently the MS referred to in Scrivener’s 
Introduction, 4th ed. vol.i p. 377 as at Kosinitza, ‘Ayia Movq, 375. The MS is 
defective for Matt. i 1-ix 11, x 35-xi 4; Luke i 26-36, xv 25-xvi 5, xxiii 22-34; 
John xx 27-xxi 17. 

* See Rev. F. E. Brightman J.7.S. vol. i p. 447. 
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Evangelia’. I hope to shew that the 1-292 Five-day system (for 
conciseness I refer to this as the a8 system and to} and Evl. 292 as 
a and 8) is more primitive than the common Byzantine Five-day system 
(which I refer to as the «-system). 

The Five-day lessons, or xa@npepwai, begin on the Monday after 
Pentecost and are taken in the «-system out of St Matthew for eleven 
weeks and out of St Mark for five weeks, a seventeenth week being 
unprovided for, these being the seventeen weeks whose Saturday and 
Sunday lessons, or oaSSuroxvpiaxai, were taken from St Matthew. Then 
with the New Year in September the series is taken from St Luke for 
twelve weeks, from St Mark for six weeks and finally from St Luke 
for three days of a nineteenth week, the Saturday and Sunday lessons 
during this period being taken from St Luke. In the «-system there 
were thus in all 173 Five-day lessons, arranged 55 from Matthew, 
25 Mark, 60 Luke, 30 Mark, 3 Luke. In 8 the series runs more 
simply—St Matthew nine weeks, no Five-day lessons for the remaining 
seven Matthew-weeks, St Luke eleven weeks, St Mark eight weeks, 
making 140 Five-day lessons in all. In a the lessons agree closely with 
those in 8, but the order is still more simple—namely St Matthew nine 
weeks, St Mark eight weeks, St Luke eleven weeks, leaving the last 
Luke-weeks unprovided for, which we may remember are those adjoining 
the six weeks of Lent when the Five-day lessons in the «-system were 
taken from the Old Testament. There is no table of lessons in a, but 
the following points shew that the a-system was thus arranged: (1) a’s 
notation of Mark-lessons begins with ¢S8opas a Mdpxov' ri rijs 
pasos *, which is in sequence after the nine weeks of Matthew, but would 
be ris «8 €88. if it was to follow on after the eleven weeks of Luke. 
(2) The «-system (derived as I shall shew from the a-8 system by 
a spreading out of the lessons) takes five weeks of Marcan lessons after 
Matthew and the other six weeks after Luke, which implies a Matthew- 
Mark-Luke arrangement of the a-8 system. (3) At the close of the last 
Five-day lesson from Luke, namely Luke xxi 37-xxii 8 which was read 
Th mapackevy Ths éB8ouddos, a’s rubric runs réAos ris Kai Tédos 
xaOnyepwaov, the natural meaning of which is that at this point the last of 
the daily lessons in the list was read. 

The difference in arrangement between a and 8 might be accounted 
for by supposing that the Mark-lessons were read twice in the year, once 
after Matthew and again after Luke, but the careful avoidance of over- 
lapping in other parts of the list makes this most unlikely and the MSS 
themselves seem to contain nothing to suggest it. 

1 Evi. 358 (uncial tenth-century fragment) seems from Gregory's description to 
belong to the same group. 


2 The words é88. a’ Mdpxov are not actually in a’s first Marcan rubric, but the full 
formula is found again and again in other lessons of the series. 
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The close relation of the Five-day lessons in the «-system and the a-8 
system can’ be best discussed with the help of the following tables, in 
which the lessons in the two systems are arranged in parallel columns. 
In each column the numbers shew the order of the lessons, so that the 
actual day of the ecclesiastical year upon which any lesson is read can be 
obtained by dividing the reference number by five to find the week of 
Matthew, Mark or Luke, remembering that the series in each week runs 
8B ¥ & ¢ wapacxevg. Where the contents of a lesson are the same in both 
systems, they are only stated in the first column. —a or —S means that 
a or 8 is defective for the passage in question: ” refers to the notes at the 
end of the tables. 


TABLES OF FIVE-DAY LESSONS. 


MATTHEW-LEsSONS read in the «-system (first column) during eleven 
weeks from Pentecost and in the a-8 system (second column) during 


nine weeks from Pentecost. 


1 xviii 10-20 
2 iv 25-v 13 


3 v 20-30 

4 v 31-41 

5 vii 9-18 

6 vi 31-34, 

vii 9-14 

7 vii 15-21 

8 vii 21-23 

9 viii 23-27 
10 ix 14-17 

11 ix 36-x 8 
12 x 9-15 

13 x 16-22 

14 x 23-31 

15 x 32-36, 
16 xi 2-15 

17 xi 16-20 
18 xi 20-26 
19 xi 27-30 
20 xii 1-8 
-21 xii 9-13 
22 xii14-16,22-30 
23 xii 38-45 
24 xii 46-xiii 3 
25 xiii 3-12 
26 xiii 10-23 
27 xiii 24-30 
28 xiii 31-36 
29 xiii 36-43 


1 So as 

2 —a iv 25- 
vi28 

So B 

So B 

So B 


3 -a 
4 -a 
5 —a 


6 —avii 19-23 B 
7 -a Sos 

8 Soaix 14-18 B 
9 So aB 

10 So ag 

11 So a8 

12 x 26-31 a8 


13 So 
14 xi 16-26 a8 
15 So aB 
xii 9-13 a 
16 ii 1-13 8 
17 xii 22-29 a8 
18 xii 38-50 of 
19 xiii 3-23, 
xi 15 a"B 
20 xiii 24-32 a8 
21 xiii 33-43 a8 


xiii 44-54 
31 xiii 54-58 
32 xiv I-13 
33 xiv 35-xv 11 
34 xv 12-21 } 
35 xv 29-31 
36 xvi 1-6 
37 xvi 6-12 
38 xvi 20-24 
39 xvi 24-28. 
40 xvii 10-18 
41 xviii 1-11 
42 xviii 18-22, 
xixI,2,13-15 
43 xx 1-16 
44-xx 17-28 
45 xxi 12-14, 
17-20 
46 xxi 18-22 
47 xxi 23-27 
48 xxi 28-32 
49 xxi 43-46 
50 xxii 23-33 
51 xxiii 13-22 
52 xxiii 23-28 
53 xxiii 29-39 
54 xxiv 13-28 
55 xxiv 27-33, 
42-5! 


22 xiii 44-58 a8 
23 So aB 
24 xiv 35-xv 2108 


25 So a8 

26 xvi 1-5 a8 
27 So af 

28 So 
29 So af 

30 xvii 10-13 a8 
31 xviii 4-11 aB 


32 So aB 
33 So aB 
34 xxi 12-14 a8 


35 xxi 18-27 af" 


36 So a8 
37 So aB 
38 xxii 23-34 a8 
39 So aB 
40 So aB 
41 So aB 
42 So aB 
43 xxiv 28-33 a8 
44 xxiv 45-51 a8 
45 xxv 1-13 a"B 
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MarK-LEssons read in the «-system (first column) for five weeks after 
the series of Matthew Five-day lessons and for the other six weeks 
after the series of Luke-lessons, read in the a-8 system (second column) 
by a after the Matthew-lessons and by 8 after the Luke-lessons. 


lig-15 

2 i 16-22 
3 i 23-28 
4 i 29-35 


5 ii 18-22 
6 iii 6-12 
7 iii 13-21 
8 iii 20-27 
9 iii 28-35 
10 iv 1-9 
11 iv 10-23. 
12 iv 24-34 


13 iv 35-41 
14 v I-20 


15 v 22-24,35-vil 
16 v 22-34 

17 vi1-7 

18 vi 7-13 

19 vi 30-45 


1 So 

2 So af 

3 So 

4 i 29-344; 
i 29-33 B 

5 So af 

6 So aB 


7 iii 13-27 aB 


8 So aB 

9 So a8 

10 So a8 

11 So af [a ends 

12 Soaps 

13 So af [a ends 6 

15 v 35-vi1 a8 

14 Soaps 


16 vi 2-13 af 
17 vi 34-45 oB 


28 viii 30-34 
_ 29 ix 10-16 


30 ix 33-41 
31 ix 42-x1 
32 x 2-11 
33 x 11-16 
34 x 17-27 
35 x 24-32 
36 x 46-52 
37 xi 11-23 
38 xi 22-26 


39 xi 27-33 
40 xii 1-12 

41 xii 13-17 
42 xii 18-27 
43 xii 28-37 
44 xii 38-44 
45 xiii 1-9 


46 xiii 9-13 


25 So af 
26 So a8 
27 So aB 


28 x 2-16 a8 


29 So af 

30 x 28-31 a8 

31 So aB 

32 xi 11-21 aB 

33 So a®B with 
Matt. vii 7, 8 

34 So aB 

35 xii 1-11 a8 

36 So aB 

37 So aB 

38 So af 

39 So af 

40 xiii 1-8 a; xiii 
1-9 B 


47 xiii 14-23 
20 vi 45-53 18 So af [a ends 48 xiii 24-31 


Tevvnoapé] 49 xiii 31-xiv 2 


21 vi 54-vii 8 
22 vii 5-16 
23 vii 14-24 


24 vii 24-30 | 
25 viii 1-10 
26 viii 11-21 
27 viii 22-26 


19 vi 54-vii 16 aB 


20 vii 17-24 af [a 
ends2:3dvos ] 


50 xiv 3-9 
51 xi 1-11 


52 xiv 10-42 
53 xiv 43-xv 1 


54 xv I-15 


33-41 


LUKE-LEssons read in the «system (first column) during the first 
twelve weeks of the New Year, and, as to the last three lessons, on the 
2nd, 3rd, and 5th days of the week ris rvpopdyou immediately before 
Lent: and read in the a-8 system (second column) during the first 
eleven weeks of the New Year. 


1 iii 19-22 
2 iii 23-iv 1 


3 iv 1-15 
4 iv 16-22 


1 So af 

2 So Biii 23-iv 2 
éxeivais. 

3 So a8 

4 So af [a ends 


5 iv 22-30 
6 iv 38-44 
7 v 12-16 


8 v 33-39 


5 iv 23-30 aB 

6 So aB 

7 Soa. Breads8 
here 

8 Soa. Breads7 
here 


| 

21 So af 

4 22 So af 55 xv 20, 22, 25, 

| 
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9 vi 12-19 9 So B*vi12-16a 37 xii 42-48 . 
10 vi 17-23 | 
39 xiii 1-9 37 xiii 2-9 
11 vi 24-30 11 So af 40 xiii 31-35 38 So aB 
12 vi 37-45 12 So aB 41 xiv1,12-15 39 xiv 12-15 a8 
13 vi 46-vii 1 13 vi 46-49 a8 42 xiv 25-35 40 xiv 26-35 a8 
14 vii 17-30 14 vii 17-29 a8 43 xv I-Io 41 xv 3-10 a8 
15 vii 31-35 15 So aB 44 xvi 1-9 42 So a"B 
16 vii 36-50 16 So a8 45 xvi 15-18; xvii 
17 viii 1-3 17 So a8 1-4 
18 viii 22-25 18 So a8 46 xvii 20-25 43 xvii 20-30 a8 
19 ix 7-11 19 So aB 47 xvii26-37;xviii 44 xvii 31-37 a8 
20 ix 12-19 20 Sof. ix 12-18 8" 
pabnrai ai- 48 xviii 15-17, 
Tov. a®™ 26-30 
21 ix 18-22 21 So af 49 xviii 31-34 45 xviii 29-34 a8 
22 ix 23-27 22 So af 50 xix 12-28 46 xix 12-26 oB 
nt 23 ix 28-36 af oe 47 xix 39-48 a8 
IX 43-50 24 ix 43-56 a®B xix 45-48 
24 ix 49-56 53 xx 1-8 48 So af 
25 x I-15 25 So a8 54 xx 9-18 49 So aB 
26 x 22-24 26 So aB 55 xx 19-26 50 xx 19-25 aB 
27 xi 1-13 27 Sof". xi1-10a 56 xx 27-44 
28 xi 9-13 28 So aB 57 xxi 12-19 
29 xi 14-23 29 So aB 58 xxi 5-8, 10, 11, 
30 xi 23-26 30 So af 20-24 
31 xi 29-33 31 So aB 59 xxi 28-33 
32 xi 34-41 32 xi 34-42 aB 60 xxi 37-xxii8 55 Soas 
33 xi 42-46 F 61 xix 29-40; xxii 
M a8 7, 8, 39 
35 xii 2-12 34 xii 2-7 a8 62 xxii 39-xxiii 1 
36 xii 13-15, 22— 35 xii 22-31 of 63 xxiii 1-43, 44- 
31 56 
Rubrical notes are (accidentally) omitted in a at end of lessons 1, 28 Matthew 
and at beginning of lesson 24 Luke. “a is defective at beginning of 13 Matthew and 
42 Luke, and 8 at end of 52 Luke and at beginning of 54 Luke. For lessons 9, 27 
@ agrees with a variant form of the «-system which is noted in Gregory: 
Gregory does not refer to #’s reading, which must be taken to follow the «-system. 
In lesson 35 Matthew Gregory cites 8 as ending at ver. 24, but has probably made 
a mistake owing to the homototeleuton of verses 24 and 27; and in 47 Luke I have 
corrected his citation of the «-lesson. In a the following closing words of 
lessons are part of the rubrics and not of the text:—in lesson 19 Matthew the 
added verse Matt. xi 15 ; in 45 Matthew (also read caf. «¢’ Matt.) the T. R. conclusion 
of Matt. xxv 13 & § 6 vids rod dvOpmmov épxera:, which suggests that this various 
reading is a rubrical addition to round off a lesson; in lesson 33 Mark the addition 
Aéyw 82 ipiv and Matt. vii 7,8; in lesson 20 Luke the word abrod added after 
Luke ix 18. 


The tables establish the general identity of the a- and &-systems'. 
They also shew the close relation between the a-8 and «-systems which 


' Besides cases where a ends a lesson in the middle of a verse, which Gregory 
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are evidently not independent of each other. For both forms of the Five- 
day list begin in each Gospel at the same place and follow the same general 
principles of taking the portions of Matthew, Mark and Luke unappro- 
priated to lessons of earlier formation (chiefly the two series of Sunday 
and Saturday lessons) and of taking these portions in regular sequence, 
one after the other. Moreover the lessons are for the most part equivalent 
in the two systems. Close relationship being thus shewn, the question 
which system is the more primitive remains for examination and must, 
I think, be answered in favour of the a8 system for the following 
reasons. 

1. The «system has the appearance of being a derived system in its 
division of the Mark-lessons between the Matthew-weeks and the Luke- 
weeks, an arrangement that would naturally result from spreading out 
the a-8 lessons so as to cover more days, but could hardly have originated 
the simpler a-8 arrangement. This spreading out of the a-8 lessons is 
also shewn by the existence in fifteen cases of a-8 lessons divided into two 
«lessons (there is only one case 43, 44 Matthew where two a-f lessons are 
formed into one discontinuous «-lesson, the last Matthew-lesson required 
according to the «-system). It is also shewn by the piecing together of 
bits of Gospel to eke out the «-lessons, see 42 Matt., 55 Mark, 45, 48, 
58 Luke. There are sixteen cases of these discontinuous lessons in the 
«-system but none in the a-8 system, except the refrains added to 19 Matt. 
and 33 Mark. 

2. With the exception of the first Matthew-lesson’, the a8 system 
adheres strictly to the principle of sequence in order on which the list 
was based, but, besides this lesson, the «-system has out of sequence 
lessons 5 Matthew, 16, 51 Mark, and parts of 58, 61 Luke. 

3. The original principle of avoiding the overlapping of lessons is also 
more closely maintained in the a8 system. Including overlappings 
with week-end lessons, I have noted forty-three cases found only in the 
«system *, fourteen found in both, one found only in the a-8 system, 
where lesson 45 Matthew not only overlaps but is identical with the 
lesson Matt. 


does not note for 8, and #’s (accidental) transposition of lessons 7, 8 Luke, there are 
only eight differences in the 140 lessons, namely, 8, 16 Matt. 4, 40 Mark and 
2, 9, 20, 27 Luke. In 8 Matt., 40 Mark, 20 Luke a avoids overlapping other 
lections and is the better form, as also in 9, 27 Luke. In 16 Matt. 6 may be better, 
as a takes out Matt. xii 1-8 for a menological lesson for Clement of Ancyra, 
January 23. In 4 Mark a includes an interesting verse not otherwise read in the 
a-B system. In 2 Luke @ may be better as overlapping less with the next lesson. 

1 This lesson rp éxatprov rijs v’ [wevrnKoorHs] may have been settled earlier than 
the formation of the Five-day list, in connexion with the Feast of Pentecost. 

? Ten of these occur in dividing a-8 lessons into two «-lessons, another indication 
that these divided lessons belong to the derived system. 
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We may, I think, conclude that the a-8 system gives us the Five-day 
list nearly, if not quite, in its primitive form. 

When we turn to the other parts of the year’s lessons we find the 
variations small between a and the «-system as given in Gregory’. 

Joun-weEKs. The week-days of the first week are called rijs dcaxewy- 
civov throughout ; xvp. is called «vp, dd rijs diax.; Kup. y is called 
xup. 8 and the fourth day of the following week rj & rijs pecorevtnxoorijs ; 
kup. & is tijs ; and become ¢’ and and 
Pentecost is rj dyia wevrnxoorj. In these fifty lessons a is defective for 
lesson 49 and (accidentally) has no rubrics for lesson 46 nor has it a lesson 
for Pentecost rot ép6pov. The other differences are 4 Jno. i 35-43 not 
35-523 34 Jno. x 17-38 not 17-30, although 27-38 was again read on 
the next day; 38 Jno. xii 19-36 yevnobe ; 45 Jno. xvi 2-13 ddnOaav; 50. 
The rubrics for the Pentecost lesson Jno. vii 37-52, viii 12 include 
rubrics at end of v. 52 and at beginning of v. 12, although the text 
of a omits the intervening verses (Pericope adulterae) and the rubrics 
accordingly come together on the same line. The rubricator must have 
known of the verses and indeed puts 44 in the margin, that is, perhaps, 
mepi rod \uOdgew or some similar phrase. Dr. C. R. Gregory, however, 
suggests to me that the marginal note stands for Ajn ‘an omission’, the 
rubricator noting in this way the discrepancy between the text which he 
was rubricating and the copy of the Gospels out of which the rubrics 
were taken, which must have contained the Pericope. 

MATTHEW Up to a is defective except for a’ rév 
déyiov and caf. and 5’. Gregory notes no differences in 
The other differences are «vp. 9 Matt. xiv 14-21 not 14-22, caf. ¢ Matt. 
xvii 24-xviii 4 cf. Evl. 32, «vp. ¢ Matt. xvii 14-23 éyepOjoera, caf, 1s 
Matt. xxiv 34-44 including 36-41 not read in «-system, «vp, is’ Matt. 
xxv 14-30 with addition radra épaver xré. 

LUKE caf.-«vp. af. 8 Luke vi 1-10 omitting 2. 6 as far as dddoxew ; 
kup. & Luke viii 5-15 with addition raira (see note in 
Gregory) ; «vp. ¢ Luke xvi 19-31 not 9-31°; «vp. ¢’ Luke viii 26-35, 38, 
39; caf. Luke ix 37-48 unrubricated; «vp. ca’ Luke xiv 
16-24 with in the text the addition modAoi yap KAnroi, ddiyor éxAexroi ; 
xup. «&& Luke xviii 35-43 cf. Evl. 32 not xviii 10-14: here a’s reading is 
the early one, for the Five-day lessons leave a gap at this place and xviii 
10-14 was read again in both systems «vp. is’ ; caf. «{’, called in a caf. 
mpd ris dmdéxpew, Luke xx 45-xxi 4 with addition raira epover xré; 
xup. called in a rot doorov Luke xv 11-32 cf. Evl. 32; oa. 
xup. no lessons given, caf. ris rypopdyou and «vp. rup. a defective. 

* A collation with Gregory’s list seems sufficient. I neglect a few cases where 


a is defective at the beginning or end of alesson or a rubric is (accidentally) omitted. 
B is defective for the first 47 John-lessons, 


® 9-31 is a mistake of Gregory's. 
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REMAINDER OF LESSONS. a has no nor lessons eis rdv dpOpov 
for the ray except for called rav Buiwy. d rav 
moreav has the alternative title in the margin «vp. rijs épOo8ogias. 
called rod Aufdpou has Jno. xi 1-46 not 1-45 (see note in Gregory). For 
the first four week-days in Holy Week the lessons éonépas are alone given; 
the Thursday lesson comprises Matt. xxvi 1-20 with word paénrav added 
as part of rubric, Jno. xiii 3-17, marked etayyéAsov rod wmripos, with a fresh 
rubric against v. 12 evayyéAuov pera rd Matt. xxvi 21-39, Luke 
xxii 43, 44, Matt. xxvi 4o-xxvii 2. The rév are marked, 
but ¢’ is Mark xv 16-41 not 16-32 and ¢ is Mark xv 43-47 (Gregory 
has Matt. by mistake). The five lessons rav pay agree except that 
none is given for épa 6. The Holy Saturday mpwi and éonépas lessons 
agree with the «-lessons and the éw4wd agree except that a is defective 
for éw6. 

Several of these differences probably go back to the primitive form of 
the list, especially those which agree with Evl. 32. 

It is to be observed that the entire lists of ca8.-xcup. and a-8 Five-day 
lessons are comprised in the following parts of the Gospels :—Matt. 
iv 18-xxv 46, Mark i 9-xiii 8, Luke iii 19-xxii 8; those parts broadly 
speaking which relate to the public ministry up to the Passion week. 
Within these limits, besides thirty-six small gaps of three verses or less 
unappropriated to any Five-day or ca{.-xvp. lesson’, there are twelve 
larger gaps in the a-8 system :—(1) Matt. v 13-19, a defective; (2) xii 
1-8, a only; (3) xii 14-21; (4) xvi 13-19; (5) xvii 1-9; (6) Mark vi 
14-33; (7) ix 2-9; (8) xi 1-10; (9) Luke x 38-42, xi 27, 28; (10) xii 
8-15 ; (11) xix 27-38; (12) xx 41-44. Gaps corresponding with (1), (4), 
(5), (6), (7), (9), also occur in the «-system, the others are filled, or nearly 
so, by «-lessons, which in cases (8), (11) come out of sequence as though 
newly-formed lessons. In the following cases menological lessons fill 
the gaps in a: (2) Clement, bishop of Ancyra (Jan. 23rd) ; (3) xii 15-21 
pera Xprorod yévvnow (Dec.); (4) Peter and Paul (June 2gth); 
(5) nerandpwow (Aug. 6th) ; (6) Mark vi 14-30  droropiy 
(Aug. 29th) ; (9) 7d yevéovor ris dyias Beordxov (Sept. 8th); (10) Luke xii 
8-12 Paul the Confessor (Nov. 6th). As it is evident that the Five- 
day lessons were accommodated to the previously formed caf.-xvp. list, 
accommodation to previously settled menological lessons is also probable, 
and while this.would not explain all the gaps, we may perhaps infer that 
the lessons filling gaps (3), (4), (5), (6), (9) were already fixed. This 
would hardly be the case much before the end of the fifth century’, 


' Fourteen between two oaf.-«vp. lessons, eight between two Five-day lessons, 
fourteen between a caf.-«vp. and a Five-day lesson. In twenty cases the «-system 
tacks on the verses to other lessons or uses them for making up new lessons. 

2 See e.g. J. C. Robertson's History of the Christian Church (1876 ed.) vol. ii, 
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which may accordingly be tentatively suggested as the period when the 
Five-day list was formed. 

For the sake of completeness I add a list of the menological lections 
in a. 

MeEnotocy'. Sept. rst Simeon (Stylites) tLuke iv 16-22: 2nd 
Mamas *Jno. xv1...: 4th Babylas, &c., ¢Luke x 1-3, 8-12: 5th 
Zacharias *Matt. xxiii 29-39: 8th rd yevéoroy rijs dyias Oeordéxov || Luke x 
38-42, xi 27-28 :—oaf. mpd ris ipooews tJno. xii 25-36 :—xup. 
mpd tis *Jno. iii 13 . . . —eis SpOpor rijs inpdoews *Jno. xii 28... .: 
14th 4 ipadcews* Jno. xix 6 ...: 16th Euphemia tLuke vii 36-50: 
17th Pantaleon ¢Luke ix 23-27: zoth Eustathius tLuke xxi 12-19: 
30th Gregory of Armenia *Matt. xxiv 42... . 

Oct. rst Cosmas and Damian, *Matt. x 1, 5-8 (Nov. 1st usually) : 
3rd Dionysius the Areopagite *Matt. xiii 45 . . .: 11th Zenais || Mark xiii 
33-37, xiv 3. . .: 18th Luke, *Luke x 16-21: 21st Hilarion, tLuke vi 
17-23: 25th the Notaries tLuke xii 2-7. ~ 

Nov. 6th Paul the Confessor |j Luke xii 8-12: 13th John Chrysostom, 
*Jno. x 9-16: 21st ra &ya ray dyiwv || Luke i 39-49, 56 also read «is 
éxdoTny pynpny tis Oeordxov, 

Dec. 4th Barbara *Mark v 24-34: 14th Thyrsus tLuke viii 22-25: 
(20th) Ignatius tMark ix 33-41: 24th wapapon) rijs yevvicews 
| Luke ii 1-20—oaf, pera Xpurrod yévvnow, || Matt. xii 15-21. 

January 1st Basil, || Luke ii 20-21, 40 . . .,—x«vp. mpd rav pérer || Mark 
i 1-8—els SpOpov rav tMark i 9-15: 7th ry rav 
Jno. i 29-34: (20th) Euthymius tMatt. xi 27-30: 23rd Clement (of 
Ancyra) | Matt. xii 1-8. 

February 2nd 4 tmamavri) rod xvpiov || Luke ii 22-40: 3rd Simeon and 
Anna ||Luke ii 25-40: 23rd Tarasius (Patriarch a.p. 808) *Jno. xii 
24-36 yéonode. 


March oth Martyrs (of Sebastia) tMatt. xx 1-16: 25th 6 edayyeAuopds 
tis Geordxov || Luke i 24-38. 

April (none); May 8th (John) the divine Jno. xix 25-27, xxi 24, 25 
overlaps Passion-week lessons: 21st Constantine and Helena +Matt. x 
16-22 *Jno. x 1-9... 


pp. 56, 57, and authorities there cited. Some of the menological lections in the 
early parts of the Gospels may also be of earlier formation than the Five-day list, 
e. g. I think accommodation to the Epiphany lessons Mark i. 1-8 «up. mpd trav pwTov 
and Luke iii 1-18 19 wapayov rav pwrov is probable. If it had not been for these 
lessons the daily list would accordingly have begun with Mark i 1, Luke iii 1. 

Lections overlapping caf. -«vp., John or Five-day lessons in a-system aremarked*, 
those identical with or part of such lessons +, those independent of such lessons ||: 
these last, as already pointed out, may be of early origin in most cases. 

* Overlaps Passion-week lessons :—has the introductory words given by Gregory, 
substituting was for Saws and another oravpwcov for dpov, dpoy. 
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June (14th) Elisha *Luke iv 22-30: 24th els rd yevéorov rod Hpodpspyou 
) Luke i 1-25, 57..., 76, 80: 29th Peter and Paul |i Matt. xvi 13-19. 

July 20th Elijah Luke iv 22-30: goth «ls mpocxivnow rod ripiov 
Matt. xxvii 27-32 overlaps Passion-week lessons (July 31st usually). 

August 6th 4 perapéppoors tLuke ix 28-36 and || Matt. xvii 1-9: 29th 4 
drroropi) rod || Mark vi 14-30. 

Miscellaneous lessons, eis ¢yxaina *Jno. x 22-38—«is dvouBpiay +Luke 
iv 23-30—els émwixa tMark xi 22-26 Matt. vii 7, 8. ém rav ¢ 
mpeoBurépwv tMark vi 7-13, els wdprupas ii Mark xiii 9-13 and tJno. xv 
17-xvi 2. 

In conclusion I may note a few cases where the a-lessons throw light 
on the origin of various readings. For Matt. xxv 13 see note at end of 
tables :—the omission in some authorities of xai éumpOncav odddpa in 
Matt. xvii 23 and of «al mpocwppicOncay in Mark vi 53 is explained 
by «’s omission of the words in the lesson «vp. ¢ Matt. and the 13th 
Five-day lesson in Mark. In Luke x 22 the added words «ai orpadeis 
mpos rovs pabnras etme found in the mass of authorities are not due to 
lectionary usage, for Luke x 22-24 was only read in the Five-day series, 
and a, which preserves a primitive form of this, contains the added words: 
in the text but rubricates the lection elev 6 Kupus rois éavrod pabnrais. 
In Luke vi 31, on the other hand, a omits from the text the TR addition 
ele 8¢ 6 Kipws, but the Five-day rubric begins «frev 6 K. which no doubt 
originated the addition. In a the added refrain raira déyor épaver xré is 
rubricated with slight variations at end of Five-day lesson Matt. xiii 23, 
kup. s’ Matt. xxv 30 (in 8 at end of v. 29), «up. & Luke viii 15 (in a’s 
text), «up. & Luke xii 21, oa8. ¢’ Luke xxi 4 (only the two last in 
x-system) and in all five cases some authorities under lectionary influence 
put the words in the text. The same may be said of the rubricated. 
addition to the Five-day lesson ending Mark xi 26 and of the addition 
in a’s text at end of xvp. .a’ Luke xiv 24 (neither of which is in the 
x-system). 

W. C. BRAITHWAITE. 


THE PRESENT GREEK TESTAMENTS OF THE 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Tue Clarendon Press announces in its lists under the heading Zhe 


Holy Scriptures in Greek, &c. only the following two editions of the 
Greek Testament :— 


Lloyd's Greek Testament.—Novyum Testamentum Graece. Accedunt 
parallela S. Scripturae loca, necnon vetus capitulorum notatio et 
canones Eusebii. Edidit CAROLUs LLoyD, S.T.P.R. 18mo. 35. 
With Appendices by W. Sanpay, D.D., cloth, 6s. : 
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 Lloyd’s Greek Testament, Critical Appendices (separately), by 
W. SANDAY, D.D. 18mo. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s Greek Testament—Novum Testamentum Graece juxta ex- 
emplar Millianum. 18mo. 2s. 6d., or on writing-paper, 75. 6d. 


No account is taken in the following paper of special editions as 
Palmer's Greek Testament with the Readings adopted by the 
Revisers of the Authorized Version or Cardwell’s New Testament in 
Greek and English. When we wish to study the Greek Testaments of 
the Clarendon Press, only these two can come under consideration. 
Now it seems high time to say a word on them: 

First of all, both titles are not correctly given. The title of ‘ Lloyd’s 
Testament’ as it is published at present runs 


H KAINH 
AIA@HKH 
NOVUM 
TESTAMENTUM 
accedunt 
Parallela S. Scripturae loca 
vetus capitulorum notatio 
Canones Eusebii 
@ronii 
e typographeo Clarendoniano 
M DCCC XCIV 
xx, 653 pages, 

The ‘necnon’ and ‘et’ in the Press-list is retained from earlier 
impressions, as 1828, 1836. The title of ‘Mill’s Testament’ is at 
present 

H KAINH 
. AIA@HKH 
NOVUM 
TESTAMENTUM 
@ronii 


e typographeo Clarendoniano 
M DCCCC 
562 pages. 
On the back of this title is stated : 
SECUNDUM EXEMPLAR OXONIENSE 
ANNO m.pcc.xLi. EDITUM. 


Beside this remark this edition contains no clue whatever about its 
text. Now both these editions have a strange history. 
Lloyd has a Monitum signed 
CAR. OXON. 
Dabamus ex Christi, 
20™° Dectls 1827. 
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This Monitum begins in the present impressions : 

Damus tibi in manus, L.B., Novum Testamentum idem fere, quod 
ad textum attinet cum editione Milliana, cum divisione Pericoparum et 
Interpunctura J. A. Bengelii. 

To the word Milliana in square brackets a footnote is added: 

[Millius, quod ipse testatur, textum Stephanicum anni 1550 in 
editione sua repraesentandum curavit.] 

And at the end of the Monitum a similar footnote is given : 

[Textus noster, ut supra diximus, Stephanicus est. Accentus 
spiritus iota subscriptum interpuncturam Millius Car. Oxon. alii 
immutaverunt. ] 

Now if we compare this Monitum with that of the original edition of 
Lloyd’s, which has the year MDCCCxxvilI on its title, and ‘mecnon’ 
and ‘e¢’ as above mentioned, we find in the very first sentence one 
important difference. Instead of ‘idem fere’ Lloyd had written ‘idem 
profecto’. No doubt fere is more correct, but the original reading 
ought to have been retained or mentioned in the margin: when Lloyd 
published his edition, he believed that he was repeating the text of 
Mill, but it was not his. For there can be no doubt, that Lloyd gave 
to the printer the Oxford edition of 1742 mentioned above from the 
back of the title of what is now called ‘ Mill’s Testament ’. 

Its title is 

H KAINH 
AIA@HKH, 

NOVUM 
TESTAMENTUM 
GRACUM. 

Textu per omnia Milliano, cum Divi- 
sione Pericoparum & Interpunctura 

J. A. Bengelii. 
[Signet of the Theatrum Sheldonianum] 
Oxonti 
E Theatro Sheldoniano 


Impensis Z. Broughton Bibliop. MDCCXLII. 
557 pages. 


Already Eduard Reuss has shown in his Bibdotheca Novi Testamenti 
Graeci 1872 that the Editor, who is said to have been bishop Gamébold 
of the Moravians, did not follow Mill, but an edition published at 
Edinburgh in 1740, whose text differed in not a few particulars from 
that of Mill. These variations came over into Lloyd. This must have 
been recognized rather early. For I possess an edition of 1836, which 
is, strange to say, unknown to Reuss and his followers Schaf-Hal/* and 
not mentioned in the Bible Catalogue of the British Museum. 


1 Reuss describes, p. 155, no. 73: Oxonii e typographeo academico, 1836. 12. 
Editio Milliana puro duci suo fidissima. Textus binis columnis expressus, versiculis 
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It has ‘ Academico’ on its title instead of ‘Clarendoniano’ and 
M DCCC XxXVI, and 712 pages instead of 696, and is a much improved 
reprint of Lloyd’s. This is already shewn by the references of the first 
page. For Lloyd had quoted in Matt.i 2, 1828: Gen. xxv 24, 1836 
has xxv 26, v. 7. 1828 1 Reg. xv 3, 1836 has 8, &c. 

The last revision of Lloyd’s seems to have taken place in 1888-9, 
for the ‘ Appendices ad Novum Testamentum Stephanicum, iam inde 
a Millii temporibus Oxoniensium manibus tritum, Curante GUL 
SANDAY, $.T.P., LL.D. M DCCCLXXXIX say ina‘ Moni- 
tum Textui Graeco Novi Testamenti Praemissum’ (rather: Praemitten- 
dum ?): ‘Visum est igitur preli academici delegatis textum illum Millianum 
sive Stephanicum, qui iamdiu Oxoniensium manibus teritur, ad exemplar 
editionis Stephanicae anni MDL denuo castigatum, typis iterum mandare.’ 

Now it seems worth while to exhibit these several stages of the history 
of this Greek Text by parallel columns. In the first is placed 
Stephanus of 1550, in the second Mill of 1707, in the third (Gambold) 
1742, in the fourth Lloyd 1828, in the fifth Lloyd 1836, in the sixth 
Lloyd 1889 (from a copy, which has MDccc xciv on its title), in the 
last ‘ Mill’ 1900 (= 1742). 


Mill . Lloyd P *Mill’ 
1707 1828 | 1836 


1900 


vi 29 | pomp. 
viii | 
xi 22 | 
99 20 | duny 
8. John xviii 24 | améoreday 
9. 1 Cor. xv 33 | 
10. 1 Thess. i 9 | €xopev 
11.2 Tim.i§5 | 
12. Apoc. xi2 | 


That is to say : in all passages (eleven out of twelve) in which Gambold 
1742 deviated from Mill, he was followed by Lloyd 1828; in all, 
except the first, the true reading of Mill has been restored already in 
1836; in the twelfth passage (6=Mark xi 22) where Mill himself 
distinctis, Praefatio adest nulla. My edition has no columns nor verses, and has 
Lloyd’s preface. 


Stephanus 
1550 
a m b 
1. Matt. xxvi 9 | rraxois a Trois mr. 
2.Marki21 rio. a els 
iv 18 om. odroi 
low a elow 
6 "Inaois m 
| omitt. 
| 
a xpnora 
| xopev 
a 
a 
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, deviated from Stephanus, Mill was followed up to the last revision of 
1889 ; while that edition, which is now called ‘ Mill’s’ ‘secundum 1742’, 
sticks to 1742 still three times (1 and 11 and 12). 

Add 
13. Acts xxvii 3 | mpds a |mp.roisd.| b a b a 
14.2 Cor.v 12 | a a a | a a 
15. Eph. i 3 Xptorg a év Xp. b b a b 


But this is the least point which is to be urged against these editions, 
that the impressions were no accurate repetitions of Mill. When the last 
reprint was made in 1889, it was felt that it was not quite up to date to 
repeat a text of 1707 or rather 1550. Therefore the Monitum goes on: 
‘Nolebant tamen (Delegati preli academici) Textum abhinc annos 
trecentos constitutum ita lectoribus proponere ut recentiorum omnium 
iudicia dissimularent. Itaque libro bene noto placuit appendices sub- 
iicere.’ The first of these contains therefore 

Collatio Textus Westcottio-Hortiani cum Textu Stephanico anni MDL, 

It is a very solid piece of work, of ninety-two pages, done for the 
greatest part by H. J. White e Societate S. Andreae Sarisburiensi and 
Fredericus A. Overton e Coll. Exon. It shews already by its extent 
to what degree a modern text differs from the old; but I wonder 
whether it is much used’. And then the so-called ‘ Mill’ has no such 


1 A mere misprint of 1889 (apparently). 

3 The present writer has had occasion to check the collation from the end of 
Luke onward, and may be permitted to offer here some corrections and additions 
(minor matters, as wrong numbering of verses, are omitted). 

Matt. v4,5 The transposition of these verses, proposed by WH. on the margin, 

is not mentioned. 

Luke xix 31 WH. én ‘O pro’Or 6 (Mill). 

» pro pabnrav. 
Xéxovvbos (different accent). 
pro -yer-, 
xxv 10 19 pro 
1 Cor. xii 15, 16 different punctuation. Stephen, Mill and 1836 had ; at theend 
of both verses: 1828 v. 15; v. 16.: WH. both verses -: 
Lloyd 1889 both verses a full stop. 
xiv 26 pro yer-, 
Col. iv 15 Nuyoay (=fem.) pro Nuppay (=masc.). 
1 Thess, ii 12 paprupépevor pro -podpevor, 
Hebr. viii 6 réruxev pro Térevxe. 
xii 17 dwedoxipdc0n, : different punctuation ; adr#y in this case re- 
ferring to edAoyiay, not to peravoias. 

James ii 22 , at the end of verse, not ; . 

1 John ii 24 om. ovr. 

Apoc. ii 24 Badéa pro 

iii 5 ipariots (no difference between WH. and Mill). 
xviii 23, pro gary. 
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appendix. And now think that the text of Mill or Stephen is prin- 
cipally that of Erasmus’s first edition of 1516, containing in the 
Apocalypse such grammatical and lexical monsters as xvii 5 éxaOdpryros, 
8 xairep éoriv, and at the end of the book, because his codex was 
defective, his retranslation from the Latin, where in six verses he missed 
the original thirty times, closing the Apocalypse and the whole Greek 
Testament with a word, which has no attestation at all in any Greek 
document, nor even in the better documents of the Latin, pera rdvrwv 

It must be asked, Whether it is worthy of a University Press like 
that of Oxford to go on printing such a text merely because the name 
of Mill is attached to it. Mill’s edition was indeed a splendid piece of 
work, but not its text, merely its apparatus. The fame which is justly 
due to the apparatus has been attached to the text without any reason, 
as every one agrees. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has resolved no longer to 
circulate the fextus receptus. Surely it is high time that the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press should follow their example. Things like 
éxabdpryros, xairep éoriv were a blot in the time of Erasmus, but are 
a disgrace in the twentieth century. 

Es. NESTLE. 


[We are indebted to Dr. Nestle for the characteristically minute care 
which he has bestowed upon the examination of some of our Oxford 
books. I believe the facts are in the main as he has stated them. It 
is perhaps just worth while to note that in the collation of MSS where 
Dr. Nestle thinks that the transposition of the verses St Matt. v 4, 5 
has been overlooked by us, the omission was really deliberate. The 
marks attached to the marginal reading indicate that it is not a true 
variant ; on this ground we passed it over. 

While recognizing the general correctness of Dr. Nestle’s facts, 
I cannot help a little wondering why, under the heading ‘Present Greek 
Testaments of the Clarendon Press’, he begins by ruling out the one 
book which has some real connexion with the Oxford of the present 
day, and devotes all his accounts to two texts, which as texts were 
never of any real importance, the one published in 1828, and the other 
in 1707 (or, more strictly, 1742). 

The book known as Palmer's Greek Testament with the Revisers’ Read- 
ings, is prescribed for use in the Examinations of the University, and 
either it or Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament is usually recom- 
mended by tutors to their pupils. The ‘Mill’ texts (for Bishop Lloyd, 
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as Dr. Nestle truly says, intended to reproduce Mill) are just the 
survival of an old book which is only still issued because there is still 
some demand for it. This means that in the whole of the area covered 
by English scholarship the use of the Textus Receptus, and of the texts 
closely allied to it, has not as yet entirely died out. In like manner the 
‘Cambridge Press, I believe, still issues the text of Stephanus, though 
the text most in favour at Cambridge is naturally that of Westcott and 
Hort. 

The Clarendon Press has the special right of printing ‘The 
Greek Testament with the readings adopted by the Revisers of the 
Authorized Version’. This was edited by the late Archdeacon 
Palmer, who gave the readings implied in the Authorized Version 
as variants at the foot of the page. Cambridge prints the Ste- 
phanus text of 1550 with the Revisers’ readings as variants. It is of 
course true that the real credit for the text belongs neither to Oxford 
nor to Cambridge, but to the Revisers. The University Presses send 
out their books in accordance with the law of supply and demand, 
as trading corporations. They do not propose to dictate to their public ; 
if they did, it would be useless, as the public would go elsewhere. But 
in the end there is sure to be ‘a survival of the fittest’; scholarship 
tells by degrees in the easiest and most natural way. 

For these reasons I rather demur to the title Dr. Nestle has given to 


- his study, which might seem to give to the editions criticized an import- 
ance they do not possess. But all facts have their value, and the 
standard of accuracy is constantly rising. This is not the only field in 
which Dr. Nestle’s minute investigations have done real service. He 
treads worthily in the steps of the American scholar, the late Dr. Isaac 
H. Hall ; and when a new edition is brought out of Reuss’s Bibliotheca 
he will be one of those who have contributed most to it. 


W. S.J 


REVIEWS 


NORTH-SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, Moabite, Hebrew, Phoenician, 
Aramaic, Nabataean, Palmyrene, Jewish. By the Rev. G. A. Cooke, 


M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1903.) 


THE need which this work is intended to satisfy has long been acutely 
felt not only by students of the Semitic languages but also by theologians 
and historians generally. The importance of the North-Semitic inscrip- 
tions, from a linguistic and historical point of view, is now universally 
recognized, yet no attempt has hitherto been made, either in England 
or on the Continent, to bring the subject as a whole within the reach of 
ordinary readers. The monumental Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, 
and even Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, can be 
used only by a few specialists. ‘Thus the scheme which Mr. Cooke has 
set before himself must meet with unanimous approval. In a volume 
of moderate compass he gives us a most judiciously chosen collection of 
about 150 inscriptions, besides facsimiles of coins, seals, and gems; 
every department of North-Semitic epigraphy is adequately represented, 
and the texts are accompanied by copious explanations, both historical 
and philological. 

No reasonable person will be disposed to complain because the author 
does not offer much that is new. ‘My aim throughout’, he says in the 
Preface (p. x), ‘has been not to propose novel interpretations or recon- 
structions of my own, but rather to give, after careful study of the various 
authorities on the subject, what seemed to be the most probable verdict 
on the issues raised, and also to bring together the chief matters of 
importance bearing on the texts. The frequency with which the 
words “ probably” and “possibly” appear may, perhaps, be somewhat 
of a disappointment to the reader, as indicating an attitude of caution 
rather than of courage; but it is well to be reminded how seldom we 
can speak with positiveness on questions of grammar and interpretation 
where the material is so limited and where there is no contemporary 
literature to shed light upon the monuments.’ Mr. Cooke certainly does 
not overstate the difficulties which these inscriptions present. It may 
even be thought that a still more frequent use of ‘probably’ and 
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‘possibly’ would have increased the value of his work. In general, 
it must be said, the sobriety of his judgement and the accuracy of his 
scholarship are beyond all praise ; but occasionally he seems to me to 
have fallen, through inadvertence, into serious errors, which, in a text- 
book intended for students, are especially to be regretted. 

Thus the very first page of his Introduction is a terrible chaos. ‘The 
inscriptions’, he tells us, ‘which make up the present collection are 
grouped under the common title of North-Semitic to distinguish them 
from the South-Semitic, or Sabaean and Himyaritic, on the one hand, and 
from the Babylonian and Assyrian on the other.’ It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Cooke has adopted from the Corpus the misleading phrase ‘ Sabaean 
and Himyaritic’ instead of ‘Sabaean or Himyaritic’. This, however, is 
a mere trifle. We read a few lines further on, and the darkness thickens. 
‘ The languages in which the inscriptions are written belong to what may 
be called for convenience the Central, as distinguished from the Northern 
and Southern, division of the Semitic tongues. This Central division is 
subdivided into two main classes: (1) the Canaanite, which includes 
the Moabite, Hebrew, and Phoenician inscriptions, ninth century B.c. to 
third century a.D. and later; (2) the Aramaic. ...’ What meaning 
does Mr. Cooke here attach to the terms ‘Central’ and ‘ Northern’? 
If the languages in which the North-Semitic inscriptions are written do 
not belong to the Northern division, of what does the Northern division 
consist? This mysterious passage is in no wise elucidated by the foot- 
note which Mr. Cooke has appended to it. ‘The Semitic languages are 
grouped in various ways ; thus Wright, Comp. Gr. 12 ff., divides them into 
Northern, i. e. Assyrian, Central, i.e. Aramaic, Western, i.e. Canaanite, 
Southern, i.e. Arabic and Ethiopic.’ Now if we turn to Wright’s book 
we find that he divides the Semitic languages into a Northern and 
a Southern section; the Northern section is subdivided into three 
groups, the Zaséern (i.e. Babylonian and Assyrian), the Centrad (i.e. 
Aramaic), and the Western (i.e. Canaanite). This is perfectly intelligible, 
but Mr. Cooke, by omitting the word ‘Eastern’, involves the whole 
classification in hopeless perplexity, since he makes it appear as if 
Wright’s term ‘ Northern’ included Assyrian only, whereas in reality it 
includes all the Semitic languages except Arabic and Ethiopic. 

A few remarks on individual points may here be added. 

Page 11—The word mn" in the inscription of Mesha’, line 12, is 
explained by Mr. Cooke as equivalent to M8", from the root AX" ‘to 
see.’ This view has been maintained by many other scholars, but 
it should at least have been marked as doubtful, since the omission 
of the radical & in so ancient a text would be very surprising. The 
_word mtn}, in line 11, is not an analogous case, nor yet can we base 
any argument on the obscure word mw in line 20. Possibly nm 
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(pronounced either as or as may come from m7 
‘to be moistened’, ‘to slake one’s thirst’, hence ‘to satisfy a desire’. 
This metaphorical use of the root occurs in Hebrew (Prov. vii 18) and 
is especially common in Arabic. 

Page 34—The theory that the Syr. paso is derived from pas, as 
Mr. Cooke states without any qualification, is contrary to all analogy. 

Page 65—In his note on the proper name ‘nm’ Mr. Cooke apparently 
employs the term ‘ diminutive’ in the sense of ‘a familiar abbreviation’. 
This usage leads to confusion, as a diminutive does not properly mean 
a shorter form but a form expressing the smallness of the object 
referred to. 

Page 256—The Nabataean name 5an93 is here transliterated ‘ Ben- 
hobal’, but on the next page we are told that it should be pronounced 
either ba7n33 or 221723, Names compounded with ma ‘to build’ 
undoubtedly occur, but Mr. Cooke scarcely has a right to quote the 
Biblical t7n7}2 as an instance in point, since }3 must here mean ‘son’, 
as is shewn by the Syriac 99 +> (e.g. ‘the blessed Bar-hadad the 
Bishop’ in the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, ed. Wright, §§ LVIII 
and C). Whether 37n7}3 is an exceptional, but genuine, Aramaic form, 
or a Hebrew modification, we cannot say. 

Page 284—The Palmyrene name xwn is here explained as = Jaws 
‘enchantment’, a word which, by the way, seems to occur in the plural 
only, It is much more probable that xwn means ‘deaf’, as Mr.S. A. Cook 
has suggested in his Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions. Compare the 
Arabic nickname -2I, which was borne by a poet of the Umayyad 
period and by various other persons. 

Page 333—Why. does Mr. Cooke repeatedly adopt the vocalization 
(p. 333), (p. 335), (p. 338), (p. 339), 
with a long vowel in the first. syllable? According to all analogy the 
vowel ought to be either short ¢ or short 7. 

Page 334—With regard to the Passives formed by internal vowel- 
change, Mr. Cooke rejects the view which is now predominant. He 
holds, for example, that the Biblical Aramaic N2PN7 and NBDW ‘are 
artificially modelled upon the Hebrew, and probably were never used in 
actual speech.’ But he seems to be wholly unconscious of the difficulties 
which this hypothesis involves. If M3797 is artificially modelled upon 
the Hebrew, how are we to account for the Passive MP} ‘was raised’ 
(Dan. vii 4), where the vocalization agrees with the Arabic Cacgit in 
contradistinction to the Hebrew? Nor is it correct to say, as Mr. Cooke 
does, that ‘in Bibl. Aram. these forms were used only for the Perf. 
3 pers.’, since n3pnn in Dan. iv 33 is undoubtedly a first pers. More- 
over, we find in Biblical Aramaic, not only a Passive of the Causative 
Conjugation, but also a Passive of the Simple Conjugation, as in Arabic 
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(e.g. MIM, MN, &c.), and a precisely similar form, viz. nv3y 
‘was made’, occurs in a Nabataean inscription from Medeba, which 
Mr. Cooke has included in his collection (p. 247). Thus the theory 
that in Biblical Aramaic the Passive formed by internal vowel-change is 
a mere Hebraism breaks down altogether. Unfortunately Mr. Cooke 
has not only adopted a wrong theory on this subject but has also mis- 
stated the facts. On p. 335 he explains the Palmyrene ‘33 as = ‘33, 
a ‘Peal ptcp. pass.’, and refers us to ‘Bibl. Aram. "a Dan. ii 30, 
"2? Ezra iv 18.’ If he had verified these quotations, he would have seen 
that the Biblical forms are "93, (also "3, Dan. ii 19) and "12, which must 
be taken as Perfects, not Participles, since in Biblical Aramaic the 
Passive Participle of such verbs is spelt either with final & (as in Syriac) 
or with final 7, e.g. 82, 723, MM. It is only in later Aramaic dialects 
that these participial forms are spelt with final *. Accordingly there can 
be little doubt that the Palmyrene °33 is a Perfect Passive, corresponding 
to the Arabic 

In the note on the Tariff i line 9 it should have been mentioned that 
the emendation 3n>° for 3n3) is due to Sachau (Z. D. M. G. for 1883, 
Pp. 563 footnote). 

Page 335—The Palmyrene ‘youths’ and its feminine 
are diminutive forms, so that the vowel of the second syllable was 
probably ai or @, not 7, as Mr. Cooke supposes (pp. 335, 3 340). This 
appears from the Jewish Aramaic ®®°AY and the Syriac Jsa.Xs, to 
which Mr. Cooke himself refers. 

A work in which every word, and almost every letter, requires careful 
verification will naturally contain some mistakes. Those which I have 
ventured to point out may appear insignificant to most readers, but in 
dealing with texts of this kind it must be remembered that even slight 
inaccuracies are liable to become sources of confusion. 


A, A. BEvan. 


THE BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. Eight lectures by J. Estuin Car- 

PENTER, M.A. (London, Longmans, Green & Co.) 1903. 

In these able and interesting lectures Mr. Estlin Carpenter gives 
a concise but careful sketch of the progress of Biblical Criticism during 
the last two centuries; he also attempts to estimate the importance of 
its assured results. Considering the standpoint from which he writes, 
we have no reason for surprise that Mr. Estlin Carpenter regards these 
results as adverse, not merely to current ideas about inspiration, but 
also to the catholic conception of Christ’s Person and work. 
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It is, however, only in the concluding lecture that Mr. Carpenter 
touches upon what may be called the religious consequences of the 
critical movement. The greater part of the book consists of a full and 
impartial sketch of the various epochs in the movement, the great 
names which have at various times been connected with it, and the 
silent revolution in thought which the use of historical methods has 
brought about. The first lecture deals with ‘The struggle for freedom 
of enquiry’. Mr. Carpenter looks upon the Privy Council Judgement of 
1863 (in the case of Essays and Reviews) as ‘the charter of free enquiry 
into the origin and composition of the Scriptures within the Established 
Church of England’. Unquestionably the settlement of this struggle 
gave an impetus to the movement for a revision of the Authorized 
Version, and to the agitation for the abolition of University tests. 
Mr. Carpenter pleads for their abolition in the case of Divinity pro- 
fessors, and he holds that ‘ Behind the ideal of free teaching in theology 
lies another more important still—that of a free Church where pastor and 
people shall be alike pledged only to a common pursuit of truth and 
a common recognition of veracity as the first requisite of worship’ (43). 

In Lecture II Mr. Carpenter expresses a fairly favourable view of the 
Revised Version. One of his criticisms of the O.T. version seems 
both just and suggestive. ‘It is’, he says, ‘perhaps unfortunate that the 
Revisers have so rarely admitted that the existing Hebrew is no longer 
intelligible, and have insisted on finding a meaning where grammar 
and sense both fail’ (92). He duly cautions the reader, however, that 
the task of textual emendation is often of extraordinary difficulty, and 
that another century of toil may be needed before it is found practicable 
to obtain ‘a sufficient consensus’ of scholarly opinion to warrant the 
construction of a revised text. Lectures III and IV describe those 
‘ changed views’ of the Law and of Prophecy which have resulted from 
a more historical conception of the origin and growth of the Old 
Testament. Some readers will probably feel that Mr. Carpenter too 
peremptorily rejects the claims of ‘typology’. It may fairly be argued 
on the other side that any system of interpretation recognized in 
Scripture itself must rest on a basis of reason and fact. It is surely 
incorrect to assert that ‘the system of scriptural typology was founded 
on the assumption that the first five books of the Bible were composed 
by Moses’ (109). The system of ‘typology’ not only appeals to the 
practice of the New Testament writers themselves (especially the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews), but finds its justification in the organic 
connexion that exists between the Jewish religion and Christianity. It 
assumes also, surely not without warrant, that where a living Providence 
is at work in history, the earlier stages of religion will inevitably to 
some extent foreshadow later developements. The statement of the 
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writer of Hebrews that in the Jewish ordinances the Holy Spirit 
signified truths and mysteries yet to be disclosed, remains unaffected, 
either by the historical question at what precise period those ordinances 
were in use, or by the fact that the writer adopted ‘methods of 
Christian gnosis’ that were natural to his age. Mr. Carpenter also 
rejects too hastily the belief that in the Levitical ritual a process of 
selection is apparent—a process which in the light of subsequent history 
we may reasonably believe to have been divinely controlled. Nothing 
that Mr. Carpenter says necessarily excludes such a view. Nor can it 
be supposed that Scriptural typology would have survived the admitted 
abuses and vagaries of ‘private interpretation’, were it not based (as 
Dr. Hatch suggests in a noteworthy passage of his Hibbert Lectures) 
‘upon an element in human nature which is not likely to pass away ’. 
Apart from Mr. Carpenter’s lucid account of the history of Penta- 
teuchal criticism, nothing could be better than his sketch of the general 
course of religious developement in Israel. He seizes on the salient 
points with true historical insight. For instance, in speaking of the 
main principle of the Deuteronomic Code—the principle that religion 
is more than ritual, demanding spiritual affections as well as compliance 
with external rules—Mr. Carpenter remarks that ‘this transfer of the 
seat of religion to the conscience and the affections really prepared the 
way for the ultimate severance of religion from the national cultus ’ (149). 
He also does justice to post-exilic legalism in the statement that ‘The 
Law endeavoured to bring the principles of the universal Deity of 
Yahweh, his spiritual nature and his righteous rule, into direct application 
to the circumstances of a community still in danger of frittering away 
the positive gains of prophetic thought ’(153). The lecture on Prophecy 
deals with a theme which is fairly familiar to most readers, but it is not 
the less fascinating. Mr. Carpenter seems to overrate the extent to 
which the influence of prophecy moulded or ‘ reacted upon’ the primitive 
traditions of Israel. It is perhaps too strong to assert that under this 
influence ‘a scheme of patriarchal relationships was slowly framed into 
which other and later material could be incorporated’ (185). On the 
other hand, it is doubtless true that in Deuteronomy prophecy ‘trans- | 
lated its ideal aims into a definite code of individual and national duty’ 
(193); and the writer gathers up in a striking sentence the wonderful 
significance of Hebrew prophecy, surveyed in its totality: ‘As Vergil, 
reflecting on the majesty of Rome, told the tale of the pious Aeneas 
and his flight from Troy, linking the far-off anguish of the burning 
city in one chain of Providential design to the full splendours of 
Augustan glory, so Hebrew prophecy, with a more impassioned sense 
of the “tears of things”, a more splendid conviction of the divine 
righteousness, saw the migration of Abraham's clan, the conflicts of 
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tribes, the rise and fall of dynasties, the clash of empires, all pointing to 
one end,—the union of the nations in one vast fellowship of obedience 
and trust ’ (209). 

Four lectures are devoted to different aspects of the serious problems 
raised by the criticism of the Gospels. In Mr. Carpenter’s account 
of the literary problem, what strikes us chiefly is the candour of the 
admission that ‘no Christian can approach the Gospels for the first time 
in the same way in which he may approach the records of other historic 
religions’. In other words, the idea of ‘a presuppositionless criticism ’ 
is illusory’. It seems, therefore, futile to dwell upon divergencies of 
view which depend on a difference of fundamental presuppositions. 
We feel inclined, however, to ask, particularly in regard to the analogies 
suggested by the phenomena of Buddhism and Babism, whether Mr. Car- 
penter adequately recognizes the immensity of the mora/ revolution 
which Christianity, as compared with other systems, has introduced? 
Is it not true of Buddhism and Babism, as of the ancient religious 
culture of Babylonia and Egypt, that the literature connected with them 
‘might have remained for ever unread, and our spiritual life to-day 
would be no poorer’ (453)? The more confidently you trace the 
teaching of Jesus Christ to the circumstances of His education and 
environment, the more urgent becomes the pressure of the question, 
What will account for the moral fruits of His teaching and example, and 
for the spiritual experience which has its roots in them? The nature 
and limits, indeed, of Christ’s self-accommodation to the conditions and 
habits of thought prevalent in His age, are fair matters of doubt and 
controversy, and raise problems which will inevitably be solved in dif- 
ferent ways. But does Mr. Carpenter recognize the full significance 
of his admission that ‘Jesus is the ultimate creator of the Christian 
character, the primal source. of the Christian life’? It is because 
Christianity is essentially a life and not merely a creed that the age-long 
movement of criticism has on the whole produced so little impression 
upon faith. 

Lecture VII, on the Johannine Problem, is singularly temperate and 
well-balanced in statement, but does not profess to do more than give 
a summary of the present position of the questions involved. In his 
concluding lecture, ‘ The Bible and the Church’, the writer finds himself 
forced to touch upon the doctrine of authority in religion. 

It would be out of place, in a short review, to discuss at length the 
strong and the weak points of Mr. Carpenter’s argument. On the one 
hand, he pleads effectively for a much-needed restatement of the doctrine 
of human nature ‘on the broader ground of anthropology ’, and he recog- 
nizes the candour and sincerity of the attempts which have already 


1 Cp. Prof. Orr’s recent Essays on Ritschlianism p. 13. 
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been made in this direction by writers like Archdeacon Wilson and 
Mr. Tennant. On the other hand, he misunderstands, as we think, the 
relation of the Church to Scripture. ‘A single instance of mis-ascription ’, 
he says, ‘really shatters the pretension of “inspired prudence” raised 
on its behalf. If it might wrongly attribute a letter to one apostle, it 
might equally blunder in assigning a gospel to another’ (472). 

It might be replied that the different books of the New Testament 
gained their authority and their place in the canon, not primarily because 
they were supposed to be the work of particular authors, but because 
(as Prof. Robertson Smith has said in reference to the Old Testament) 
‘ they commended themselves in practice to the experience of the [O. T.] 
Church and the spiritual discernment of the godly in Israel’'. Just as 
the Apostles’ Creed embodies in a real sense the organized experience 
of the Christian community, so the New Testament Canon comprises 
those books which were, in matter of fact, best adapted to minister to 
certain elements in the Christian life. The New Testament is best 
regarded, in fact, as a record explaining and justifying the spiritual 
experience of the Christian Church. 

Mr. Carpenter reserves for the conclusion of his lecture a discussion 
of the Virgin-birth of Christ. He has no difficulty in stating forcibly 
the ordinary arguments against the alleged fact, and he is able to illustrate 
the narrative by a multitude of tales culled from the folklore of the 
world ‘from China to Peru’. He further maintains that ‘the doctrine 
was not within Paul’s view’, and that those who regard Joseph as the 
father of Jesus have the authority of the Gospels on their side equally 
with those who ascribe His birth to the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
This position we cannot here discuss. As regards other than literary 
and historical considerations, we observe that the repudiation of the 
Virgin-birth is allied (in Mr. Carpenter’s case) with doubts as to the 
sinlessness of Jesus*. He frankly declares that this latter doctrine is to 
some minds ‘a hindrance rather than a help’; and he ends, consistently 
enough, by denying the uniqueness of Christianity. ‘Similar results’, 
he says, ‘are achieved elsewhere by other means and through different 
forms’ (509). At the same time, his last word is an emphatic testimony 
to the uniqueness of the Bid, and a vindication of the right of private 
judgement. Happily it is not within the province of a reviewer to enter 
into dogmatic discussions. Our sense of the great gravity of the topics 
discussed in Mr. Carpenter’s concluding lecture is best marked by 
abstention from unprofitable disputation. On the whole, he is to be 
sincerely thanked for a remarkable and deeply interesting book. 


R. L. OTTLEyY. 
* Old Testament in Jewish Church p. 162. 


? Cp. Prof. Orr's Essay on ‘The miraculous conception and modern thought’ in 
Ri'schlianism pp. 221 foll. 
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THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthums in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderten. A. Harnacx. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1902. 9m.) 
Tuis latest of Dr. Harnack’s great works is marvellous in its com- 

pleteness and admirable in the skill with which it is arranged. Parts of 

it have appeared already in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 
but they fall into their due place in the connected whole ; Dr. Harnack 

has not been content, as scholars too often are, to publish an ill- 

compacted assortment of essays under the name of a history. No such 

statement has yet appeared of the causes and the stages of the expansion 
of Christianity up to the Council of Nicaea. The author is equally 
happy in explaining the methods of the preachers and the motives of 
the converts ; the only serious criticism that can be passed upon him is 
that something seems wanting rather in the spirit than in the execution 
of his work. The explanation is almost too complete; the Christian 
faith seems dwarfed in comparison with the auxiliary forces which 
helped it to victory. Not that clear and fervid language is wanting, 
but that the picture as a whole presents a morally smaller and less 
stable organization and belief than the author in his own more 
enthusiastic moments describes. Dr. Harnack has a keen vision, and 
knows how to surround the objects of his inquiry with a singularly 
clear atmosphere ; but we have learnt that such transparency is itself 
deceptive. It is symptomatic of a spirit which, if not obtrusively dis- 
played, is manifestly present that he indulges from time to time in 
language which is, to say the least, unsympathetic. For instance, on 
his last page he mentions among the causes for the success of 

Christianity its capacity from the third century onwards of ‘ over- 

trumping attractive superstitions’, The judgement of even so great 

a scholar as Dr. Harnack must be unconsciously warped by the use 

of such a simile. 

But this general impression does not lessen the reader’s gratitude for 
each chapter taken singly, or his wonder at the wealth of knowledge 
displayed and the skill with which facts from remote parts of the field 
are brought into combination. But most remarkable of all is the way 
in which Dr. Harnack has seized upon minor, yet not unimportant, 
points of interest. Most students must have made their collections 
upon alms, or éertium genus, or the use of alternative names by the 
Christians, or similar matters. They will find that Dr. Harnack has 
done the same, and with astonishing completeness. They will some- 
times be able to supplement him—for the taunt that Christians are 
a tertium genus (Lampridius A/x. Sev. 23. 7) should surely have been 
cited and discussed—and they will not always agree with his interpre- 
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tations or with his oditer dicta ; what evidence can he allege for (p. 341) 
a ‘collegiate government by bishops and deacons’? But the doubtful 
statements are as rare as the omissions, and hardly weigh in the 
balance against the abundance of instruction which we gain. To 
choose at random, we may now regard the meaning of faganus as 
equivalent to ‘civilian’ (i.e. one who is not a soldier of Christ) as 
finally settled by the joint authority of Zahn and Harnack ; and we are 
told of an unpublished fragn.ent which speaks of Xpsorsavoi re ai "lovdaios 
Xpurrdv 

A large and perhaps disproportionate space is given up to the con- 
troversy with Duchesne as to the relative priority of the patriarchal 
and urban episcopate. Dr. Harnack’s ingenuity and zeal have led him 
to injure his own case; he shews himself at times a German con- 
troversialist of a type which is growing obsolete. The suggestion that 
the famous Sanctus, the deacon dé Beévyns (Euseb. . £. V i. 17), is a 
deacon of Lyons who came from Vienne is surely unworthy of a serious 
scholar, though it was also made by Valesius ; and there are other argu- 
ments which are hardly stronger. It is strange that Cyprian Zf. 67 
should have been overlooked in this debate, where the words Ae/io dia- 
cono et plebi Emeritae consistentibus and the whole purport of the letter 
seem to have a bearing upon the question. But Dr. Harnack makes 
out a case which as a whole is much stronger than that of his adversary. 

Nothing in the volume is more interesting or important than the last 
section, which fixes so far as they are known the dates of establishment 
of the sees which are older than Nicaea, and so traces the progressive 
expansion of Christianity. The work is done most completely and 
judiciously. The fault, if there is one, lies in Dr. Harnack’s caution 
in accepting evidence and drawing infererices. But no one will blame 
him for his refusal to dogmatize about the numbers of the Christians at 
different dates, or doubt the reasonableness of his estimates ; though 
here again he errs, if at all, on the side of moderation. He puts the 
Christians of Numidia and Proconsular Africa at three to five per cent. 
of the population in the time of St Cyprian, and the number of bishops 
at 130 to 150, justly observing that the opposition was absent from the 
Council of A.D. 256, the Sententiae of which we possess. But he is 
hardly right in laying stress only on the military and official element in 
the African Church. Evidence of various kinds points to a large 
immigration of the peasant class from Southern Italy, and the personal 
relation which seems to have existed between Cyprian and Capua 
points to a special connexion between the two regions. May not the 
multiplication of bishoprics in Africa be a feature of Church life which 
the immigrants imported from their old home? Dr. Harnack might 
well have mentioned the possibility. 
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He is emphatic in reducing to a minimum the number of Christians 
in Northern Italy and Gaul. He is certainly right in his main con- 
tention, but one of his arguments can hardly be sustained. He lays 
it down as a general rule that where bishops were few Christians also 
were few. It is notorious that the dioceses of Northern Italy were of 
large extent, and Dr. Harnack draws his conclusion that Christians 
were therefore rare. He should have considered the history of the 
cities. Roman historians of to-day trace the boundaries of the great 
military colonies of Cisalpine Gaul by those of the sees of Lombardy. 
For obvious reasons of strength and of administrative convenience, 
those colonies had been laid out on the largest scale; and we cannot 
argue that because the unit of administration was large, therefore the 
number of Christians was small. Perhaps the diocesan system of Gaul 
was imitated from that of Northern Italy, as I have suggested that that 
of Africa was from Southern Italy. The wish to keep down the number 
of Christians has led Dr. Harnack into a strange argument as regards 
Bologna. The bodies of the martyrs Vitalis and Agricola were found, it 
is said, in a Jewish burial-place, and therefore there were so few 
Christians in the city at the time of Diocletian’s persecution that they 
had no cemetery of their own. The story is a replica of that of 
Gervasius and Protasius; St. Ambrose is concerned with both cases, 
and in both there is the guidance of a vision ; the doubtfulness of the 
matter is increased by there being another St. Vitalis of Ravenna, the 
father of the Milanese brethren. The point for us is that a story in its 
successive reproductions always becomes more marvellous, as Freeman 
has shewn in many entertaining notes to his Norman Conquest. 
Discovery in a Jewish burial-ground was more wonderful than discovery 
in achurch. But an unorthodox interment, if such there were, would 
prove neither the paucity of Christians nor the non-existence of a 
bishop. We know an instance of Christian burial in a pagan cemetery 
in St Cyprian’s day; the offender, Martialis, was himself a bishop, 
and the offence had apparently been committed before his lapse. 
Perhaps, indeed, the whole story is false; it is that of a dispossessed 
rival in a day when the standard of truthfulness was low, and Stephen 
of Rome had disbelieved the allegations. But in any case it shews 
that in a church sufficiently important to have a bishop it was quite 
possible, in the opinion of a contemporary, for such a burial to be 
perpetrated. 

But it is ungrateful to dwell upon minor and disputable points 
rather than on the mass of accurate information, illuminated by the 
insight of a true historian, with which this most interesting volume has 
enriched us. 

E. W. Watson. 
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SOME APOCRYPHAL ACTS OF APOSTLES. 


Acta Philippi et Acta Thomae: accedunt Acta Barnabae, edidit Maxt- 
MILIANUS Bonnet. (Leipzig, Mendelssohn, 1903.) 


Not many words, it is to be hoped, are necessary to commend this, 
the concluding part of the great Lipsius-Bonnet re-edition of the Greek 
Apocryphal Acts, to the readers of this JouRNAL. All will be glad to 
have at last an authoritative text of the Greek (shall I call it version ?) 
of the famous Acts of Thomas. If the question between the claims of 
Greek and Syriac to be the original language of these Acts are not 
settled by the appearance of this volume, we at least have an invaluable 
stock of materials for settling that question. M. Bonnet himself 
inclines to the belief (p. xxii) that the Acts were originally written in 
Greek ; that the Greek, with the exception of the concluding sections, 
was lost at an early period ; and that a fresh Greek version of the whole 
book was made from the Syriac. Certain it is that the last part of the 
book has come to us in two distinct Greek texts. 

The Acts of Philip and of Barnabas are of far less interest than those 
of Thomas. PAilip is now placed by many critics as late as the end of 
the fourth century, and is a Catholic production, chiefly worth reading 
for the sake of its story, which is sometimes highly sensational. It 
made no way in the Western Church at all: the Latin Acts of Philip are 
brief and jejune, and are only coloured at most by a distant reflexion 
of the Greek. The Acts of Thomas, by the way, were turned into 
Anglo-Saxon verse, like those of Andrew and Matthew: this we learn 
from a note of the Homilist A¢lfric, but I do not know that attention 
has lately been called to his statement. 

Barnabas is a work of the fifth century, and should be studied in 
connexion with other Acts of early Cypriote saints. A clause (p. 301, 
1, 12) stating that Barnabas was buried in a cave ‘ where the nation of 
the Jebusites formerly dwelt’ is noteworthy, as suggesting a reminiscence 
of old Phoenician settlements in Cyprus. 

To any one who knows M. Bonnet’s work it would seem almost 
impertinent to say that this volume is edited with the most punctilious 
accuracy. The texts with which he has dealt have been transmitted in 
a most puzzling condition: it must often have seemed to him hardly 
worth while to comb out and set in order the broken strands of such a 
book as the Acts of Philip. But the task has been done and well 
done, and the indefatigable editor well deserves all the gratitude which 
a growing band of readers is ready to pay him. 
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Die alten Petrusakten im Zusammenhang der apokryphen Apostel- 
litteratur, nebst einem neuentdeckten Fragment, untersucht von CARL 
Scumipt. (Texte und Untersuchungen, N. F.,IX.1. Leipzig, 1903.) 


In this exceedingly interesting little volume, Dr. Schmidt presents us 
first with a new Coptic fragment of the ancient Acts of St Peter, and 
then proceeds to upset all our views as to the character of the 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. The two parts of his book may well 
be considered separately. 

The fragment which he publishes for the first time is found filling up 
a few spare leaves in the very important Coptic manuscript, acquired 
by Berlin some few years ago, which contains copies of two or three 
previously unknown Gnostic books. Dr. Schmidt is engaged in 
editing the whole volume ; and this fragment of the Petrine Acts is the 
first-fruits of his work. He is also, it may be remembered, working at 
the unedited Coptic fragments of the Acts of Paul. These cannot see 
the light too soon. 

The fragment before us contains a well-defined episode: that of the 
paralysed daughter of St Peter. We are familiar with a garbled form 
of her story, through the medium of the Acts of Nereus and Achilleus, 
and of the Legenda Aurea. In the Coptic fragment the tale is as 
follows :— 

It is a sabbath, and Peter has been healing the sick (as Dr. Schmidt 
holds, at Jerusalem). One of those present asks the Apostle why, if he 
possesses the power to heal others, he allows his own daughter to be 
paralysed in his house. Peter replies that it is not because God is 
powerless to heal her: and, turning to her, he bids her rise and come 
to him. When all are rejoicing and marvelling, he bids her return to 
her bed, and she does so, and becomes helpless as before. The people 
all beg Peter to heal her permanently, but he refuses and gives the 
reason for his refusal. At the time of the child’s birth, the Lord had 
warned him that she would be a stumbling-block to many souls if she 
remained in health; but he, Peter, thought the vision a mocking 
delusion. However, when the girl was ten years old a rich man named 
Ptolemaeus fell in love with her. [At this point a leaf is gone, but we 
can see clearly that Ptolemaeus must have tried to carry the girl off, 
and that she was struck with palsy.] Ptolemaeus brought her home to 
her own door, where her parents took her in, and then himself fell into 
a desperate condition of grief, and wept himself blind. He was con- 
templating suicide when a vision came to him and told him to go to 
Peter. Peter opened the eyes alike of his body and his soul. Shortly 
afterwards he died, leaving a piece of land to Peter’s daughter: this 
Peter sold, and gave the price to the poor. 
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When Peter had finished his story, and had further addressed the 
congregation, he distributed the bread to them, and when he had done 
so, he arose and returned to his house. 


In the Acts of Nereus and Achilleus the daughter (nameless in the 
new fragment) is christened Petronilla—probably after a Roman saint ; 
and under this name she survives in Western Kalendars. The lover is 
called Flaccus, and the story is so handled that Petronilla is cured and 
then dies, while Flaccus apparently lives on. Earlier allusions to the 
episode are found in the Acts of Philip, which assign no name to the 
daughter. 

The fragment is chiefly valuable as giving us the first form of a 
rather famous legend; it contains no specially interesting doctrinal 
teaching, and not much is likely to be added to what Dr. Schmidt has 
said about it. 

He devotes only twenty-five pages to the new document. The 
remaining 140 pages are occupied with a most important and interesting 
discussion of the whole question of the ‘ Leucian’ Acts. I can pretend 
to do little more than present his chief conclusions. 

The position with regard to the Leucian Acts must first be stated 
quite briefly. 

We possess, in whole or in part, five specially famous books (and 
circulated in a corpus) dealing with the lives of Apostles; namely, 
the Acts of Peter, Paul, John, Thomas, and Andrew. In the time of 
Photius the name of Leucius Charinus was associated with all of these 
books, as that of the author. 

It is generally agreed that Leucius was a name which occurred as 
that of an eyewitness and narrator in the Acts of John; but it has also 
been contended that the author of the Acts of John was also the author 
of the Acts of Peter, and very probably of the Acts of Andrew as 
well. 

It is further agreed that the Acts of Paul were not the work of 
this same writer ; and that the Acts of Thomas cannot be regarded as 
his work. Of the former it is on record that they were written by a 
presbyter of Asia to do honour to St Paul; of the latter it is held by 
many that they were originally written in Syriac. The Acts of Peter, of 
John, and of Andrew, therefore, form a group somewhat distinct from - 
the others. Their author .is usually described as a person of Docetic 
views and a Gnostic of some ill-defined sort. 

To several of these positions Dr. Schmidt brings a decided negative. 
According to him, the only Acts which ought to be called Leucian are 
those of John. The Acts of Peter are by a different hand. Further, 
all these Acts are by more or less orthodox Catholics: certainly none 
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of them are Gnostic. ‘Der gnostische Apostelroman’ (he says, on 
p. 129) ‘ist fiir mich ein Phantom.’ 

In dealing with the Acts of Peter, Dr. Schmidt points out that there 
are traces of borrowing from the Preaching of Peter (as Zahn had sug- 
gested), from the Acts of Paul (here agreeing with Harnack), and to a 
very large extent from the Acts of John. The intimate resemblance 
between Peter and John is demonstrated by me in Apocrypha Anecdota, 
II xxiv sqq., where I support the thesis that the author of the two books 
was one and the same. Dr. Schmidt’s general view of the situation 
(p. 99) is as follows: the analysis of the sources of the Acts of Peter 
shews that the author made special and express use of the Acts of 
John, along with other writings, and that the striking resemblances are 
not to be referred to the authorship of Leucius or of a like-minded 
disciple. To Leucius belongs the honour of having composed the first 
Apostle-rromance: beyond his own expectations, he broke ground 
thereby for a new form of Christian literature: for his example was 
quickly followed by the author of the Acts of Paul—himself a native of 
Asia Minor—and the pseudo-Peter wrote his romance, standing on the 
shoulders of both. 

As to the date of Peter, Dr. Schmidt would place the book at latest 
in the first decade of the third century: herein disagreeing with 
Harnack, who prefers the middle of the same century’. 

Whether Dr. Schmidt is right or wrong in his contention, it is quite 
certain that what he has to say merits most careful consideration. It 
should be remembered for one thing that he has made a special study 
of Gnosticism, and there is a strong probability a priori that if a docu- 
ment is pronounced by him not to be Gnostic, Gnostic it is not. Yet 
I cannot profess myself a complete convert at the moment. I feel 
difficulties especially with regard to a passage in the Acts of John 
with which Dr. Schmidt has dealt (p. 127). It is in the Hymn of 
Christ 

6 dwdéxatos xopeve. dyunv. 

1d 8€ dydpevrov imdpye. 
I had conjectured that between the first and second line a sentence 
was missing which made mention of a Decad, and thus filled up the 
ordinary Gnostic number of aeons, namely, thirty. Dr. Schmidt thinks 


1 It is important, in estimating the Catholicity of the Petrine Acts, to remember 
that the integrity of our chief text of them (the Latin version called Actus Vercel- 
lenses) has been challenged of late with good show of reason by von Dobschitz and 
Ficker. There is a possibility that this may be an expurgated text. The new 
Coptic fragment, moreover, as von Dobschiitz reminds us, whether Gnostic or not, 
is found in company with undoubtedly Gnostic writings. 
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that I am hunting for mysteries where none exist. The Dodecad is 
merely the Zodiacal circle, the Ogdoad the seven Planets, with the 
Kosmokrator, i.e. Satan, at their head. But, I would ask, is it 
admissible to suppose that the Kosmokrator or Satan joined in the 
exultation of the Redeemer who was just about to overthrow his 
power? And, again, was it (to say the least) prudent in the more 
or less Catholic Leucius to employ terms such as Ogdoad and 
Dodecad, which he must have known to be specially characteristic of 
Gnostic systems ? 

In another passage, Leucius speaks of 4 xarwrixi pia, ad’ (aca) rav 
ywoutver Does not this imply an essentially dualistic 
view? And, yet again, is not there a very close correspondence 
between the Gnostic teaching reported by Irenaeus (I 3. 5), on the 
function of the dpos and cravpés, and the speech of Christ to John 
about the Cross. Points such as these are to me a real difficulty 
in the way of supposing Leucius not to have been under the influence 
of what is called ‘Gnostic’ thought. I am aware that the certainly 
Gnostic writings we possess, such as the Books of Jeu and the Pistis 
Sophia, are far more overt in their exposition of a system ; and also 
that one must be prepared for the appearance of very odd doctrinal 
views in non-Gnostic early Christian literature: ‘archaic’ Dr. Schmidt 
calls them; ‘erratic’ seems at least as fair a name. But I cannot 
help seeing on the other hand that the Pistis Sophia and its congeners 
are, regarded as literature, absolutely contemptible, while Leucius is 
a man of considerable culture and literary skill, and wishes to be read- 
able. There is nothing, so far as I can see, absurd in the supposition 
that he was a ‘Gnostic’, and one who did not feel it his function to set 
forth a system, but rather presupposed it, and let it occasionally peep 
through his narratives and discourses. 

I should like to follow Dr. Schmidt through his acute analysis © 
of the patristic evidence about the Leucian Acts: but this is more 
than can be done in the compass of a short notice. In what I 
have written, not nearly all of the points made by our author have 
been noticed; I only hope that enough has been said to draw 
attention to the book and to give some idea how well worth reading 
it is. 

M. R. JAMEs. 
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A MONASTIC CHARTULARY. 


Chartulary of the Abbey of Lindores, 1195-1479, edited from the 
original manuscript at Caprington Castle, Kilmarnock, with transla- 
tion and abstracts of the charters, illustrative notes, and appendices, 
by the Right Rev. Joun Dowpen, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 
(Scottish History Society, 1903. Pp. xcv, 351.) 

Monastic chartularies have usually been published by persons 
interested primarily in the local history which they illustrate. It is 
the exception when the editor displays more than antiquarian know- 
ledge ; most commonly, with his attention fixed on names of places and 
men, he would be quite unable to describe how the system of the 
monastery worked and how it fitted into the general organization of 
the Church. There is therefore cause for thankfulness when so well- 
equipped an ecclesiastical scholar as the Bishop of Edinburgh takes 
a task of this sort in hand. The Abbey of Lindores in Fife was not an 
important one, and its documents have few specially marked features ; 
but the bishop has succeeded in making his materials the text fora 
singularly illuminating study of the ecclesiastical conditions of Scotland 
in the later middle ages. The subjects dealt with in his introduction are 
unfortunately not indicated in the table of contents: we may call atten- 


on ‘the process of the transfer of parish churches to monasteries iz 
proprios usus’, on ‘second tithes’, and on private chapels (pp. lviii- 
Ixxiii). It should be noted, by the way, that on p. xliii the bishop 
seems to date the establishment of ‘ perpetual vicarages’, as a normal 
institution, too early. 

The Abbey of Lindores- was founded, probably before 1191, by 
David earl of Huntingdon, brother to kings Malcolm and William the 
Lion, by means of a colony from Kelso. The chartulary was compiled 
about seventy years later, but considerable additions were made during 
the two following centuries. It is here printed in full, even when the 
same document has been entered twice over. The book having been 
wrongly bound and paged, it has been necessary to rearrange it, but 
only to the extent of placing ff. 29-88 before ff. 4-28. The text is 
printed without change, except in the punctuation ; even proper names, 
by an extreme of fidelity, have been left without capitals where they are 
so written in the original. Mere slips in the manuscript are usually 
corrected with a marginal note; but not always (e.g. maiores persone 
conuentus nostre, p. 160). Each document is followed by an abstract or, 
in a few cases, by a translation, in English. These extracts are not only 
excellently done, but often serve the purpose of a commentary. It 
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would, however, have been a good thing if the plan of translating 
proper names (as ostiarius, ‘Durward’ pp. 85-87) had been uniformly 
carried out. Thomas de Carnoto appears as ‘de Carnot’ (pp. 173 f.), 
though he is rightly identified with Sir Thomas of Charteris in the note 
(p. 277). To translate cancelarii uicem agens-by ‘acting for the 
chancellor’ (p. 111), at a time when Innocent III had not yet 
appointed a chancellor, may be misleading. The English student will 
be refreshed by seeing the familiar terms of the deeds rendered into 
the peculiar language of Scottish law (thus ‘compearance’, ‘poinds’, 
‘wad’, ‘stangs and live-pools’); but except for a few phrases like 
‘cane’ and ‘conveth’, there is little to distinguish them from documents 
drawn up south of the Tweed. The editor has taken great pains in 
fixing the dates of the charters; but it would have been more con- 
venient if he had always noted them at the foot of the page rather than 
at the end of the volume, or indeed (as not infrequently occurs) in both 
places. He is also apt to be too elaborate in expounding chronological 
details which the reader might be left to take on trust or to explore for 
himself (see the notes on the dates of Innocent IV on pp. 118, 120, 
and on the Sunday known as Ocudi mei, p. 255). ‘There is a tendency 
to repetition (see the explanations of the bishop’s official, pp. 256, 268), 
which sometimes leads to discrepancies. On p. 246 Bishop Abraham 
of Dunblane is said to have been bishop ‘before 1217’, on p. 249 
‘1214-1223’, on p. 250 ‘¢. 1214-¢. 1224’, and on p. 258 ‘1216 ?— 
1224?’; but if John, prior of May, who is mentioned in the same 
charter with Bishop Abraham (pp. 43 ff.), was ‘succeeded before 1214 
by William’ (p. 249), it is clear that the bishop’s consecration must 
have taken place earlier. We have noticed but few oversights (e. g. 
‘Premonstratensian monks’ p. 264; ‘Gualo’ for ‘Guido’ p. 303, line 
a1). For Scottish readers it may have been unnecessary to explain 
Castellum (or Castrum) Puellarum (pp. 1, 271). Liturgical students 
will be interested in the appearance in the chapel of Dunmore in 1253 
of unum missale in quo continetur psalterium, ympnarium, legenda, et 
antiphonarium, et totum plenarium seruicium tocius anni (pp. 71 f.). 
The learned skill with which the editor has everywhere treated the 
questions of Scottish history suggested by his book can only be referred 
to generally in this JOURNAL. 


REGINALD L. PooLe. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND AUTHORITY. 


God and the Individual, and Authority in the Church. By T. B. Strona, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 


In order to understand a book, it has been said, one should first 
observe the object of its polemic. The object against which the Dean 
of Christ Church directs his polemic in God and the Individual is, in 
name at least, quite clear. The book is an attack upon Individualism 
in Religion. This term, however, is used in a sense so exceedingly 
comprehensive as considerably to impair the practical usefulness of 
these addresses. For the book is not a mere historical study ; it is an 
essay in Pastoral Theology. What we are told about the origin of this 
volume makes it clear that it is intended to serve a practical end—to 
give guidance to clergymen in the actual conflict with Individualism 
which they are waging in their parishes. It is in this view that the 
book will be read; and it is this consideration which gives it its chief 
importance. 

Regarded, then, as a piece of Pastoral Theology, how is it to be 
judged? As an example to the clergy of industry and scholarly method 
in the reading of Scripture it is worthy of all praise. But in relation to 
the conflict between Individualism and the ‘Sacramental System’ many 
of those who have been able to observe this conflict at close quarters 
will see reason to doubt whether Dr. Strong has succeeded in speaking 
the word in season. The clergy are too much disposed already to 
believe that the Individualism to which they are opposing themselves 
flourishes only upon ignorance of philosophy and history. What is most 
needed is not to confirm this prejudice ; but to lead them to examine 
critically their own position. Looked at in this light these addresses 
make a disappointing book. 

For the Dean shews no sign that he has understood where the 
strength of Individualism—and the weakness of the ordinary clergyman 
in dealing with it—really lies. It has been admirably said by the late 
Dr. Moberly that ‘whether God forgives a man or not depends wholly 
and only upon whether the man is or is not forgivable. He who can 
be forgiven by Love and Truth, zs forgiven by Love and Truth, instantly, 
absolutely, without failure or doubt. . . . In God, forgiveness upon the 
necessary conditions so acts as if it were self-acting . . . penitence, so 
far as it is penitence, never by any possibility failing of pardon’*. Now 
these words, though not quite the sort of language which they them- 
selves would naturally use, express with great force the central con- 


1 Atonement and Personality pp. 57, 60. 
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viction of those Individualists with whom the clergy have in fact to 
deal. And the reason why these people suspect and resist much of the 
sacramental teaching which they hear is just because it appears to them 
to assail this central conviction. If, they say, the penitent man can 
never fail of pardon, how can pardon be said in any sense to depend 
upon Sacraments? And the clergyman in answering them often fears 
to admit their premiss because he does not see how he can then avoid 
their conclusion. Thus he speaks with uncertain voice. Using some- 
times language like Dr. Moberly’s, he prefers at other times to use the 
language of teachers who speak in a contrary sense ; the language, say, 
of Dr. Mason’ or Mr. Darwell Stone*, who—in curious contrast with 
Dr. Moberly’s ‘instantly, absolutely, without failure or doubt’—teach 
expressly that St Paul was uncleansed, unforgiven, and under God’s 
wrath during the time which intervened between his conversion and his 
baptism. And in thus assailing Individualism where it is strong, the 
clergy forfeit the confidence of many who might be disposed to agree 
with their attacks upon Individualism where it is weak. 

Surely, then, what we most need to shew is that a belief in the 
absolute certainty of pardon for the penitent is in no way inconsistent 
with a high view of Sacraments—with the belief that ‘the material 
vehicles not merely symbolize but convey spiritual effects’*. As an 
open proclamation of God’s love, the Sacraments produce and maintain 
in us the penitent attitude, and so bring the very grace which they 
symbolize. In believing in, and in proclaiming, God’s pardon, the 
Church finds God’s pardon. And therefore ‘the material side of the 
Sacrament’ is not something ‘wholly apart’* from the spiritual idea 
which it presents. The outward act is essentially an element in that 
common life of Christians in which the penitent mind naturally lives 
and grows. But the maintenance of this truth does not require us 
to deny that when, by whatsoever means, a man has actually been 
brought to true repentance, then, baptized or unbaptized, shriven or 
unshriven, he is assuredly pardoned. In other words, we need to draw 
a careful distinction between the assertion that the Sacraments are 
genuinely means of grace, and the assertion that the individual can 
never count upon receiving grace without them. 

But, far from drawing any distinction of this kind, the Dean, by 
grouping together a number of separate propositions under the one 
name Individualism, and then warning us against Individualism in 
general, seems rather to add to the confusion. When he argues that 
the Church is more than ‘an accidental combination of individuals, 
who enter into partnership for purposes of mutual encouragement and 


1 Faith of the Gospel, edition of 1892, p. 289. 2 Holy Baptism p. 35. 
Pp. go. * p go. 
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convenience’*; when he condemns the view which treats the Sacra- 
ments as ‘impediments rather than helps’*; when he maintains that the 
community should recognize that it has an interest in the whole spiritual 
life of the individual *, his position is a very strong one. But these 
contentions do not prove that the individual can never be right in 
refusing Sacraments or claiming a position for himself over against the 
body‘. It is one thing to say that ‘the normal condition of Christian 
men is membership of the one Body’®. It is quite another thing to 
say that it is ‘only by entering the Body’—if by this word we mean, as 
the Dean does, the outward organization of the Church—that ‘the true 
relation between God and the individual soul is established’*. Yet the 
Dean passes lightly from the one statement to the other, as if there 
were no difference between them. ‘That a ‘triangular relation’ should 
subsist between God, the Soul, and the Church, is certainly far from 
realizing the full Christian ideal. But whenever in unhappy times 
a reformer finds the organized Church opposed to reformation, this 
triangular relation at once arises: and so far as we believe the reformer 
to bear a message from God we must admit his right to claim a position 
‘over against’ the community. If the Church then cuts him off from 
the Sacraments, associating them with doctrines or practices to which 
he cannot assent, we cannot hold that this act of the Church disturbs 
his relations with God. 

The confused treatment of this subject is in harmony with a certain 
inconsequence of reasoning which runs through the whole book. It is 
specially strange, for example, that Dr. Strong should regard his approval 
of the plan by which, in the matter of Sacramental Confession, the 
Church of England leaves every one to do as he likes as the natural 
outcome of his criticisms upon Individualism *. 

And what exactly is Dr. Strong’s attitude towards intellectual free- 
dom? Wherever, he says, the ‘negatively individualistic’ point of 
view has reigned, ‘we have had a tendency to be suspicious of any 
policy which seemed to curtail the untrammelled freedom of individual 
action and thought’*. In what circumstances, then, would Dr. Strong 
approve a ‘ policy’ which aimed at curtailing freedom of thought ? 

This book is worth reading, and worth keeping, if it were only for 
the vigorous words in which it describes how the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ become ‘ part and parcel’ of a man’s life, how ‘he dates back 
to them’, how ‘their efficacy spreads itself over his life, instead of the 
facts of Adam’s fall and sinfulness ’, so that ‘to be in Christ is to live in 
a new moral atmosphere’*. Such words tend to quicken the experience 
which they pourtray. It is all the more to be regretted that these 
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addresses must do much towards perpetuating a confusion of thought 
which has long done grave injury to the work of zealous and holy 
men. 

In Authority in the Church—a book in many ways very similar in 
aim to God and the Individual—Dr. Strong seeks to discuss, in the 
light of general principles, some of the subjects which enter into current 
ecclesiastical controversies. We ought to be sincerely grateful to any one 
who insists on stating clearly those deeper and wider interests and 
principles which, at every phase of these disputes, all good men have 
really at heart ; and the appearance of such a book as this in a series of 
* Handbooks for the Clergy’ is for various reasons a hopeful sign. 
Perhaps one of the most conspicuous defects of the ordinary sermon 
is that it shews so little trace of the influence of modern methods of 
studying history. This defect Dr. Strong’s handbook, as a conscientious 
attempt to sum up in small compass the results of wide reading, may 
do something to remedy. We owe special gratitude for the guarded 
admission on p. 112 that in the earliest days the Threefold Name may 
not have been included in the doctrine which the Apostles taught. 
This admission will be of use if it merely suggests caution with regard 
to matters where dogmatic assertion has been not uncommon. 

The Dean’s main philosophical contention concerns the relation 
between authority and conscience. He shews how the authority of 
the State may rightly be regarded as resting upon conscience: as indeed 
a ‘kind of embodied conscience’*. As ‘men cannot fulfil their true 
functions in life except by social intercourse and combination’*, we 
ought not to regard organized social life as a sort of necessary evil. 
The State ‘exists in order to the evolution of a moral ideal’; ‘ it is 
a moral organism—the form in which man’s true nature is clearly 
expressed’*, Though there is no reason to regard the utterance of the 
State-conscience at any stage as final‘, the individual is but rarely 
justified in opposing it ®. 

The Dean next proceeds to shew how the principle of authority may 
enter into the intellectual sphere. Just as the foundation of the 
authority of the State is to be traced to the social element in man’s 
nature, so ‘a similar social element underlies the intellectual acceptance 
of historical data: we believe men’s evidence because we recognize 
our kinship with them’*. And then, turning to the specific question 
of the authority of the Church, he claims for the Church a position 
similar to that of a witness whose testimony we accept without positive 
proof. In believing ‘on the authority of the Church’’ the fact of the 
Resurrection, ‘there must always’, he says, ‘be an element of pure 


Authority in the Church p. 11. * Dp. 94. 33. p. 12 
p. 12. p. 35- p. 113. 
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acceptance of a statement only partially demonstrable’'. And thus 
he professes to have found for authority a sphere in which it is et 
pendent of reason and supplementary to it. 

But here, surely, he is less successful than in his analysis of whet is is 
implied in the authority of the State. It is quite true that in believing 
witnesses we are believing something that we cannot ‘demonstrate’ in 
the strictest sense of that word. But we utterly misrepresent the truth 
of the matter if we say that, in the case of testimony, rational demon- 
stration carries us a certain distance, and then, when it fails, our faith 
in the witness comes to our rescue and carries us further. To the very 
end our certainty is something quite clearly distinguishable from that 
which depends on mathematical proof, but so far as we have certainty 
at all—and we habitually speak of historical statements as ‘ proved’— 
this certainty is entirely based on grounds of reason. The trust- 
worthiness of our witnesses is part of what we seek to demonstrate. 
We believe them just so far as we have good reason to think that they 
are speaking the truth. Would Dr. Strong say that we ought to trust 
them even further than this? If not, his attempt to claim for authority 
a position ‘ over against’ reason breaks down entirely. 

Thus we seem to find here a somewhat similar defect to that which 
marks the Dean’s smaller volume. His central principle here seems 
sound ; his opinions on current questions are stated with clearness and 
common sense—they are in fact (except where in the field of historical 
research he has felt his way to something more original) the views of 
a moderately Conservative Anglicanism—but the connexion between 
the central principle and its applications is by no means easy to see. 

For example, he protests against the ‘relaxation of formularies for 
the benefit of Candidates for Holy Orders’*, and contends that ‘there 
is a body of doctrine to which the Church ought to require assent as 
a condition of full membership’*. If, he argues, the authorities of 
the Church had adopted certain critical theories which flourished in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, they would have forfeited their 
right to be heard on any question of theology and would have placed 
the Church in a very foolish position*. And, no doubt, if we had 
canonized Strauss or beatified Baur; if we had proclaimed as dogmas 
of the Church some of the least well-founded of their conclusions ; if 
for the forms of worship which embody the traditional doctrines we 
had substituted newer forms in which these doctrines were not men- 
tioned, our position by this time would have been sadly open to criticism, 
and it is conceivable that in devotional force and literary charm our 
public services would have gained but little by these changes. But 
if, on the other hand, we had merely done what perhaps is all that 
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we were ever seriously asked to do—if we had made it unmistakeably 
plain that an open mind on critical questions was not by itself a dis- 
qualification for a place in the Church or Ministry—it is not clear that 
we should have been so much in fault. In any case the Dean’s opinions 
on this point can hardly be said to follow necessarily from his general 
doctrine of authority as it stands. 

The authorities of the State do not seek to exclude from rights 
of citizenship every one whose policy they believe to be contrary to 
the State’s best interests. On the Dean’s own principles, there seems 
no reason why an attachment to the traditional doctrines of the Church 
should lead us to approve any such method of excommunication as 
his remark about ‘ full membership’ seems to recommend. And, again, 
what connexion is there between his analysis of the general claim of 
the Church to authority, and his doctrine that the Church is within 
its rights in making use of philosophical terms, but exceeds its rights 
if it attempts to give to those terms any particular meaning’? When 
he enlarges upon the ‘advantages’ of this manner of using language, 
one might almost suppose him to be ironical. 

It would seem, then, that the Dean’s method of bringing ‘theoretical 
discussion’ to bear upon ecclesiastical controversies exists rather in 
intention than in execution. And it is impossible not to feel that 
in both these books—though they possess conspicuous merits—he gives 
encouragement to that loose throwing about of philosophic phrases 
which has become so fatally common in recent years. We ought, 
surely, to regard it as a matter of conscientious obligation to mark care- 
fully into what hive it is that we are permitting the honey of Idealist 
Criticism to be carried. 

CHARLES J. SHEBBEARE. 


* Authority in the Church pp. 118-119. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 


VotumeE XIII of Hauck’s Realencyclopidie contains contributions 
to Old Testament learning from Baudissin, Buhl, Guthe, A. Jeremias, 
A. Klostermann, von Orelli, and Volck. Mose (von Orelli) follows 
the Biblical account closely; the author thinks that some ancient 
pieces (e.g. Deut. xxxiii minus vv. 1-5) are the work of the Lawgiver. 
The articles MotocH, Monp BEI DEN HEBRAERN, and NANAIA 
{Baudissin) give a full discussion of their subjects. Moas, an article 
eleven pages long, comes from the capable hand of Fr. Buhl. Volck 
writes short accounts of Mican (four to five pages) and NaHum 
(two and a half pages). A. Jeremias (as in former volumes) takes 
the ‘ Assyriological’ articles, NzeBo, NERGAL. Guthe’s article, NEGEB, 
shews little or no sympathy with Dr. Cheyne’s views concerning that 
district; perhaps he comes nearest when he remarks: ‘Auch ismae- 
litische Stémme miissen nach Gen. xxi 21; xxv 18 wenigstens die 
siidlichen Teile des N. durchzogen haben’. Above he writes: ‘Die 
Geschichte dieser durch ihre Stiirme bekannten Landschaft (vgl, 
Jes. xxi 1) liegt zum gréssten Teil im Dunkeln’. The article NEHEMIA 
is by A. Klostermann. 

Vol. V of the Jewish Encyclopedia contains several articles on Old 
Testament subjects. Eccresiastes is by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, 
who believes. that the inconsistency in the sentiments uttered in 
different parts of the book is due to the varying moods of the author, 
rather than to diversity of authorship. Prof. Driver contributes a 
section to the article Exopus on the critical view of the book, and 
is followed by Rabbi Benno Jacob of Géttingen who writes a section 
against the critics. Rabbi Jacob holds that ‘the alleged double 
tradition of the revelation, and especially Wellhausen’s so-called second 
Decalogue in ch. xxxiv, are mere figments of the brain’, EZzekiEL 
(the prophet and .his book) is briefly treated by Prof. Cornill. 

The new edition of the late Dr. Robertson Smith’s Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia embodies corrections made by the author 
himself and contains notes by Professors I. Goldziher and A. A. Bevan 
and by Mr. Stanley Cook, the editor. It will be remembered that 
the original work is a book of great interest for the study of early 
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customs and of the text of the Old Testament. Incidentally it throws 
a good deal of light on the change in the position of the Arab wife 
brought about by Islam, but its main subjects are the reckoning of 
kinship through women which largely prevailed in early Arabia, and 
the nature of the various kinds of marriage practised in ancient days 
among the Arabs. There is an index of Scripture passages; over 
twenty places of Genesis alone are cited. This new edition is very 
welcome. 
Dr. G. Buchanan Gray has written a full and painstaking Com- 
mentary on Numbers for the Jnternational Commentary. Very careful 
attention is paid to Philology and to the higher criticism of the book. 
Dr. Gray’s work is of great merit, and the criticisms which follow are 
not intended to take away any of the force of this verdict. The reader 
may find the commentary somewhat too wordy. The tone again 
is sometimes off-hand; e.g. on chap. xi 17 Dr. Gray remarks: ‘ Moses 
possesses the spirit in large measure, so that he can spare enough to 
enable seventy others to prophesy for the nonce’. Again the Com- 
mentator seems somewhat too ready to find discrepancies between one 
passage of the book and another: e.g. in what he writes on chap. xi, 
beginning. There is surely no serious difficulty in reconciling the 
demand of the Israelites for flesh (chap. xi 4) with the fact that it is 
implied in chap. xiv 33 that they possessed flocks. What the people 
wanted was a supply of fish (iid. ver. 5) or fowl, which would enable 
them to indulge their taste for flesh without the necessity of drawing 
upon the flocks and herds which formed their chief wealth. A pastoral 
people does not eat its money, except on the rare occasion of a feast. 
Moses in ver. 22 speaks like a true nomad. Again, the want of 
correspondence which Dr. Gray finds between chap. xi17b and wv. 
11-15 will not be felt by his readers. Moses appeals to JEHOVAH 
for help, and JeHovan gives it. The prayer is answered fully. 

Dr. Gray’s Introduction contains a few things open to criticism. 
In discussing the title the interesting heading of the Peshitta might 
have been mentioned, Menyana@ (‘ Number’, sing.), a name derived 
from chap. i 2 al. Menyana is written without seydmé, the points 
which mark the plural, in the Lee and Urmi editions and in the 
Ambrosian MS and in the oldest dated Pentateuch (Brit. Mus. Add. 
14,425). On page xlviii the Commentator betrays a curiously prosaic 
attitude of mind, for he writes, ‘A particularly antique conception 
appears in 10", where the ark moves of its own accord, and is addressed 
as Yahweh’. 

There are a few misprints in the book. On pages 76, 77 the symbols 
for the Samaritan Version and the Peshitta are interchanged. On 
page 100 ‘petulantly’ is misprinted, and on 109 a Aéth stands for Aé. 
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A Biblical History of the Hebrews (Cambridge and London, 1903) 
comes from the pen of the Rev. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, B.D. The higher 
criticism of the Old Testament and the historical value of the documents 
are dealt with in an Introduction of thirty pages. The History proper 
begins with chapters on the Ancient World, the Patriarchs, and Israel 
in Egypt, and ends with a description of the work of Nehemiah. In 
the text Canon Jackson follows the Biblical accounts closely, but many 
useful notes are added, which often suggest alternative readings of the 
History. A few misprints might be corrected in a second edition: 
page 87, read ‘Waheb in Suphah’; page 362, read ‘ Schépfung’ and 
‘Encyclopaedia’; page 364, ‘ Dillmann’s’; page 374, line 43, read ‘It 
was lawful’ (omitting the negative ; cf. Jewish Encyclopedia page 95) ; 
page 391, note, read ‘Yahweh’ (?); page 400, note 7 (some words 
omitted). 

Part IV of Dr. Cheyne’s Critica Biblica, pages 313-397 (on I, II Kings) 
has appeared. The notes touch every chapter and usually several 
different verses in the chapter. The trend of the work may be gathered 
from the fact that ‘Jerahmeel’ is mentioned on every page with four 
exceptions, and even on these four the Jerahmeelite theory is noticed. 

La méthode historique par \e Petre M. J. Lagrange (Paris, 1903) con- 
sists of six conférences on the Criticism of the Old Testament. The 
author warns us that these lectures ‘ne sont pas des traités, mais des 
causeries’, He deals in a frank way with such questions as Za notion de 
Pinspiration, Caractere historique de la législation, and L’ histoire primitive. 
With regard to the Legislation Pére Lagrange concludes, ‘Il est donc 
certain que s’il y a dans le Pentateuch une rédaction récente, elle n’a 
fait que mettre en ceuvre des éléments trés anciens, contemporains de 
Moise, antérieurs 4 Moise’ (page 182). On the primitive history he 
writes, ‘Pourquoi ne pas admettre qu'il y a aussi dans ces débris des 
noms qui représentent seulement un progrés impersonnel de I’humanité, 
des souvenirs perdus dont personne ne peut dire exactement lorigine, 
qui sont dans histoire comme cet éther que nous placons dans l’espace, 
sans bien savoir ce qu’il y fait, mais parce qu’il faut mettre quelque 
chose entre les sphéres . . . ?’ 

Pere Lagrange has also published an important work entitled Etudes 
sur les religions sémitiques (Paris, 1903). The chapters are on the Gods 
(chap. II), the Goddesses (III), Holiness and Impurity (IV), Sacred 
Things, such as waters, trees, enclosures, stones (V), Hallowed persons 
(V1), Sacrifice (VII), the Dead (VIII), Babylonian myths (IX), 
Phoenician Myths (X). An appendix, containing the text of the 
Sacrificial Tarif of Marseilles and some other ancient religious docu- 
ments, is added. Only a brief notice is possible in this place, but the 
book is one which rather deserves a full and careful review. 

X 2 
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Dr. H. V. Hilprecht has published a well-illustrated lecture giving an 
account of the excavations carried out by the University of Pennsylvania 
on the temple of Bel of Nippur (Nuffar), Leipzig, 1903. 

The Fourth Volume of Encyclopaedia Biblica \ike its predecessors is 
full of good work, and the smaller articles are no less worthy of praise 
than the larger. Dr. Cheyne’s own contributions are again large and 
stimulating, but again are marred by the prominence given to the 
new principles of textual criticism. Three Egyptological articles, 
RaMESES, SHISHAK, and TIRHAKAH are contributed by W. Max Miller. 
Mr. C. H. W. Johns writes on SARGON, SENNACHERIB', and SHAL- 
MANESER. Dr. T. G. Pinches deals with TIGLATH-PILESER. SAMUEL 
and Booxs or SAMUEL are by the veteran German scholar, B. Stade. 
SacRIFICE (an exhaustive article of fifty columns) is by G. F. Moore, 
SaLt is by the late Dr. Robertson Smith, revised and completed 
by A. R. S. Kennedy, who also contributes an article on WEAVING. 
H, Winckler, the author of the Muzri-theory, writes on SinAl AND 
Hores. Srracu (Hebrew text), Wispom, and Wispom LITERATURE 
are by C. H. Toy. Syria, which is illustrated with good maps, is 
divided between D. G. Hogarth, A. E. Shipley, and H. Winckler. 
TEMPLE is by I. Benzinger and G. H. Box. TRapE AND COMMERCE 
(fifty-five columns) is from the pen of G. Adam Smith. Mr. Burkitt 
deals with the Texts aNnD Versions of both the Old and the New 
Testaments. The article on Writ1NG is by Prof. Bevan. 


W. Emery Barnes. 


Dr. H. WincKLER’ has much improved in his style. He has evidently 
mastered his own method and is less hurried in his wish to get his 
ideas off his mind and in print. This is the most readable thing he has 
written yet. He does not deny the personality of Abraham and Joseph, 
rather he vindicates their historic reality. But he gives a fresh and inter- 
esting view of what they do mean in the Old Testament ; which is, for 
the prehistoric times before the kings of Israel, a history of religion as 
much as of a people. The religion is monotheism. It had its roots in 
the two great centres of culture, Babylonia and Egypt. Monotheism 
was expelled from Babylonia under Hammurabi, in the person of 
Abraham. It is immaterial what was the name the one God bore for 
him. Monotheism also sprang up in Egypt under Kuenaten, whose 
regent in Goshen and the Nile delta was Janhamu, If he was not 


1 In col. 4,362 the expulsion of Merodach-baladan from Babylon should surely be 
given as 711 or 710 B.c., not ‘721 B.C.’ 
_ 2 Abraham als Babylonier, Joseph als Aegypter ; der weltgeschichtliche His 
der biblischen Vatergeschichten auf Grund der Keilinschriften. Dr. H. Winckler. 
Hinrichs, Leipzig. 
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actually Joseph, he was the type which suggested him. Thus the 
monotheism of later days is connected with Babylonia and Egypt under 
whose alternating influence Palestine ever stood. For Palestine lay in 
no primitive world and in no waste far from the bustle of world history : 
it stood right in the midst of it. Such is the very interesting view 
which Winckler takes of the fathers of Israel. They are meant by the 
tradition to appear much as the new-found history would estimate 
them, as members of the culture society of their time, not as meteors 
fallen from heaven. Whatever be thought of the historic grounds for 
such a view, it is admirably put ; and far less repulsive than solar myths 
or wandering moon-gods. But how does this suit the North Arabian 
theory ? 

Nowhere can a neater account be found of the history of Babylonia 
and Egypt in their interplay upon Palestine. The chief part of the 
tract is devoted to a proof that Palestine must have been deeply 
influenced by both, and that their culture was in essentials one. It 
abounds with happy illustrations from the history of the Middle Ages, 
and of Greece or Rome. 


Tue German Edition of Dr. S. I. Curtiss’s Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day* has a preface by Graf Baudissin which explains the method 
and scope of the work. Not only to narrate in Arabic, but to perceive 


what is told in the Arabic sense, this is the key to true science. The 
traces of old religious views still left among the unspoilt natives of Syria 
and the Holy Land are most valuable if they can be understood. 
Explorations and excavations may tell us much, even all but how to 
understand. They furnish a correct standard to certify what is old and 
how old it is. But, before it is silent for ever, the living voice must be 
heard. Of course, the ideas-of these peoples must have been influenced 
by Christianity and Islam, by the wars and expeditions, by the con- 
quests from East and West which have passed over the land. But, as 
amongst ourselves, pre-christian ideas have survived in folk-lore and 
local customs, so in a far more extensive way the very ancient religious 
thought and custom underlies the modern profession in the East. It 
is not a question of what we may expect in this way so much as a 
question of what there is. Let all who can hasten to seek it out and 
put it on record while they may. They may leave to the expert the 
task of discerning the genuine from the mock antique. 

Graf Baudissin, an unrivalled expert, has doubts whether Curtiss 
is right in regarding as genuinely old all the ideas of God and divine 
things which he has rescued. Here, not only the ancient literature but 

1 Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients, S, 1. Curtiss. 
Vorwort v. Wolf Wilh. Grafen Baudissin, Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1903. 
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also the monuments must be scientifically compared. Thus the idea, 
to which Curtiss was led from his conversations with the modern people, 
that the shedding of blood in a sacrifice was not only its most important 
feature, and symbolized the absolution from blame, but that it was also 
substitutionary, the blood of the victim taking the place of that of the 
offerer, is doubted by Baudissin. He further takes exception to the 
supposed antiquity of the idea of Demi-‘ gods’ or ‘deified men’; and 
to the conclusion that oriented temples necessarily were dedicated to 
sun-worship. Sundry other critical cautions enhance the value of this 
edition, which is moreover enlarged by the author’s additions from his 
journeys in the year 1903. 

Those who have not obtained the English book would do well to 
avail themselves of this chance of an improved edition. The book in 
any case is one that all students of Old Testament religious ideas 
should read, and, while suspending their judgement on many points, 
will undoubtedly enjoy reading. It is illustrated with pictures, diagrams, 
and maps, which really do illustrate the subjects to which they refer, 
and with excellent indices which render reference easy. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 


ASSYRIOLOGY. 


Dr. Wetsspacn’s Badbylonische Miscellen' makes known to us some 
of the first-fruits of the recent German excavations at Babylon. It 
includes several new texts copied on the spot by the author. A new 
king of Isin, Sin-magir, who reigned somewhere in the third millennium 
B.C., is added to the four already known. An addition is made to the 
Kassite Dynasty of Babylon, which places a Melisihu, son of Kurigalzu, 
probably father of a Merodach-baladan already known, somewhere in 
the gap between B.c. 1504 and 1440. This seems to involve the 
existence of three Kurigalzus, the first successor of Sagaraktiburia’, the 
second successor of Burnaburia$, the third successor of Nazibuga’, 
the usurper. It also involves two MeliSihus, the first son of Kurigalzu I, 
the second son of Adad-Sum-usur. Further we make room for three 
Merodach-baladans ; the first, son of Meli8ihu. I; the second, son of 
Melisihu II; the third, the contemporary of Sargon II, who sent an 
embassy to Hezekiah. Thus the Kassite Dynasty is completely known, 
though there is still some uncertainty as to the order of the kings. 
Next we have a new king of the Sealand, UlaburariaS, son of Burna- 
burariaS’, but of unknown date, unless the latter be identical with 
a BurnaburiaS, king of Babylon. Then we have a long and deeply 


’ Babylonische Miscellen by Dr. F. H. Weissbach, Leipzig, 1903. 
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interesting monument of Sama¥-ré-usur, governor of the land of Subi 
and Maer, possibly of the eighth century B.c., which raises many 
important geographical questions. Then we get an inscription of the 
Assyrian king Adadi-nirari II, duplicate of two British Museum texts. 
Whether this king was a builder of some temple in Babylon, or whether 
the monument was carried thither by some Babylonian conqueror, 
cannot be decided. A very important inscription of Marduk-nadin- 
sum, circa B.C. 853, follows, with a fine representation of the god 
Marduk. Next we have a little inscription of Esarhaddon’s, with a fine 
portrait of the god Adad. An inscription from the early part of 
A&Surbanipal’s reign follows. Then we have a new text of Nabopolassar, 
probably not before his sixth year, but yet the earliest known of this 
. The most remarkable passage is, ‘The Assyrians, who from 
far off days had ruled all peoples, and had oppressed with heavy yoke 
_the people of the land, did I, the weak, the humble, who feared the 
lord of lords, by the powerful might of Nabi and Marduk, my lords, 
repulse from the land of Akkad (Babylonia) their foot, and put off their 
yoke.’ The mention of Nergal and the god of pestilence leads 
Weissbach to think that this result was assisted by sickness in the 
camp of the Assyrians. Part of a duplicate to the Behistun inscription 
of Darius adds some interesting details to the copy published in the 
third volume of Rawlinson’s Juscriptions of Western Asia. Two 
fragments of syllabaries, a portion of a ritual text for the restoration 
of a temple, an important hymn to Marduk, an amulet with an in- 
scription for protection from the demon Labartu, a deed of sale of a 
plot of ground dated in the nineteenth year of Nabopolassar and the 
twenty-fourth year of Nebuchadnezzar, a loan of meal in the time of 
Darius, an astronomical tablet, all of some special interest, conclude 
the volume. The texts are beautifully autographed, the transcription 
and translation are good, and the full comments shew great learning. 
It will be some time before all the new material can be fitted into 
its proper place, and we are deeply indebted to Dr. Weissbach and 
the German Oriental Society for letting us share their booty so soon. 
Dr. S. Daiches? has taken six-and-twenty of the contracts published 
in Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets &c. in the British 
Museum, Vols. 11, IV, VI, and VIII, and given them in transcription 
and translation with comments. All these texts date from the period 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, many from the reign of Hammurabi. 
They are of great interest as illustrating the Code of Hammurabi. 
Dr. Daiches gives an excellent account of the nature of the transactions 
recorded and their contributions to the history of customs and private 
life. The proper names often give rise to interesting questions. Readers 


1 Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden by Dr. S. Daiches, Leipzig, 1903. 
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of Babel and Bible will be interested in the apparent Jahwe names 
on pp. 13, 14. 

Dr. J. Hunger* deals with two texts of the Hammurabi period, 
published in Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, &c. Vol. Ill 
pp. 2-4, Vol. V pp. 4-7. They contain directions and rules for 
divination by the behaviour of a drop of oil upon water ina cup. The 
divining cup of Joseph (Gen. xliv) will at once occur to the reader. 
Dr. Hunger not only gives a transcription and translation of these texts, 
but also a very interesting account of what is known of lekanomantia in 
classical authors. This study of a very obscure side of Babylonian 
magic may be recommended to those who wish to know what augury 
really meant. 

Dr. J. Hehn? collects the Babylonian evidence as to the idea of sin 
and forgiveness, and compares it with Biblical parallels. It is an 
important study for those who want to see the theological meaning of 
the Creation myths, and of the imagery of the Dragon as the opposer of 
God. The parallels between Marduk and Christ are also worked out. 
In his Hymns and Prayers to Marduk,’ Dr. Hehn deals very thoroughly 
with the many points in which Marduk was a type of Christ. While 
Professor Zimmern in the third edition of Schrader’s Keilinschriften und 
das alte Testament rather seeks the Biblical parallels to what is so 
familiar to him in the Babylonian religion, here we have collected the 
actual Babylonian phrases and ideas, less familiar to us, that we may 
compare them with the Bible. The texts from which Dr. Hehn 
chiefly quotes have already been published, but are scattered in different 
Journals. He proposes to collect them in one of the next parts of the 
Beitrige sur Assyriologie. They include some new texts of his own 
copying. These two little works will be very useful to those who use 
Zimmern’s more condensed account of Babylonian influence on the 
Bible. 

Dr. F. Hrozny* has examined the various so-called ‘Hymns to 
Ninib’, which he shews to be really speeches put into the mouth of 
that god, who is represented as pronouncing the fates, or, in other 
words, determining the essential natures, of plants and stones. These 
cuneiform texts he has collated, transcribed, and translated. He has 
added many useful comments and some articles on the mythology. He 
maintains that the true reading of the god’s name, hitherto read Ninib, 

1 Becherwahrsagung bei den Babyloniern nach swei Keilinschrifien aus der 
Hammurabiset by Dr. J. Hunger, Leipzig, 1903. 


2 Stinde und Erlésung nach biblischer und babylonischer Anschauung by Dr. J. 
Hehn, 1903. 
, und Gebete an Marduk by Dr. J. Hehn, Leipzig, 1903. 


bylonisch Mythen von dem Gotte Ninrag by Dr. F. Hroznj, Berlin, 


1903. 
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Nindar, or Adar, was really Ninrag, identifying this with the Mandaean 
Nerig, Arabic Mirrih, and Nikrah. He further suggests that this was 
the true form of the word rendered Nisroch in 2 Kings xix 37. The 
discussion of Oannes, Dagan and Dagon, and that on Labbu are of 
interest. On the whole, however, the arguments are very weak. The 
texts, transcription, and vocabulary will be of some use. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 


THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 


THE recent discovery of the Code of laws promulgated about 2200 B.c. 
by Hammurabi, sixth king of the First Dynasty of Babylon, has made 
a great impression upon students of comparative religion and history. 
Found at the end of rgo1, at Susa, the ancient Persepolis, engraven 
on a large block of diorite, it was published in October, 1902, by 
Professor V. Scheil in the fourth volume of the A/émoires de la Délé- 
gation en Perse, by direction of the French Ministry of Instruction. 
It was translated into French by Scheil, next month into German 
by Dr. H. Winckler, into English in America by Professor C. F. Kent, 
and Dr. Hayes Ward, here by the present writer in February, and into 
Italian by Dr. F. Mari in August. At once comparisons were suggested 
with ancient law codes, especially the Laws of Moses. R. Dareste 
in the Journal des Savants, Oct-Nov. 1902, and again in Nouvelle 
Revue historique de droit francais et éttranger, xxvii p. 5f, Pere 
Lagrange in Revue Biblique for Jan. 1903, all on the basis of Scheil’s 
translation, discussed the legislation from the comparative point of view. 
Dr. John Jeremias in his book Moses und Hammurabi treated it from the 
view of the jurist and Old Testament scholar; Professor G. Cohn 
in his Rectorial address at Zurich, in April, 1903, entitled Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis, treated its legal aspects, especially in comparison with 
ancient German Laws, those of the West Goths at their entrance into 
Europe. Dr. H. Grimme published in August at Cologne Das Gesetz 
Hammurabis und Moses, in which he specially compared an ancient 
code of laws preserved among the Bogos near Massowah, retaining 
primitive features from the times before the incursions of the Amhara 
into Ethiopia. These followed Dr. Winckler’s translation. A large 
number of reviews in many journals and magazines witness to the 
supreme interest of the subject’. 

One of the latest and most important contributions is that of 


1 Dr. Carl Stooss, Das babylonische Strafrecht [ammurabis, in the Schweizerische 


Zeitschrift fiir Strafrecht vol. xvi p.1f, and Mr. S, A. Cook in the Guardian, April 22, 
1903, are well worth reading. 
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Dr. D. H. Miiller, so celebrated for his work upon the South Arabian 
inscriptions, who gives us in the X. Jahresbericht der Israelitisch-Theo- 
logischen Lehranstalt in Wien 1902-3 a very full discussion under the. 
title Die Gesetze Hammurabis und die mosaische Gesetagebung. It opens 
with a sufficient notice of the monument itself, references to previous 
discussions, and a statement in brief of the author’s conclusions. 
Prolonged comparative study induces him to decide that the connexion 
of the two codes is far closer than has hitherto been thought. This 
result is due to his method, which consists in comparing not only 
clauses and separate enactments but also the form in which they are 
presented and the sequences of thought and arrangement. He does 
not consider, however, that the Mosaic code was copied from Ham- 
murabi’s, but that both embody an earlier fixed law, preserving not 
only its enactments but to some extent its form. Further, he finds 
many striking parallels with the Roman XII Tables, which warrant 
him in thinking that these also have an origin in Semitic Law. His 
views on this point are further set out in the Adenddlatt of the Neue 
Freie Presse of 28 August, 1903. 

He was led to these conclusions, partly, by the happy idea which 
struck him to render the Hammurabi Code into Hebrew, using the 
expressions which seemed to him most exactly to correspond. To give 
the reader an idea of how this assists comparison, he has printed on the 
first seventy pages, in three parallel columns, the transcription of the 
Babylonian laws, his Hebrew version, and a German translation. This 
is a most valuable feature of the book. Then follow a hundred pages 
of discussion, in which he groups the Babylonian laws, compares them 
with Mosaic laws, the XII Tables and other ancient legislation, and 
exhaustively examines the knotty points of meaning and language. 
A few pages exhibit most valuable comparative tables of the codes ; 
a discussion of Hammurabi’s systematic follows; while an interesting 
section on the XII Tables, a theoretical reconstruction of the primitive 
code and its relation to the Mosaic, a discussion of the fundamental 
principles of ancient Semitic right, and a judicial summing up of the 
whole position, close this portion of the work. The whole will be issued 
as a book by A. Hélder of Vienna, with important additions on the 
grammar and etymology of the Babylonian code, and appendices on the 
fragments, preserved in ASurbanipal’s Library, on the Sumerian Family 
Laws and the important Syrian Law Book of the fifth century, 
edited by Bruns and Sachau. We hope that a good index will be 
included. 

Dr. Miiller makes some very ingenious suggestions as to the reasons 
why a particular penalty should be double, while another is five-fold, or 
even sixty-fold. But these suggestions are far from convincing. In 
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other cases his knowledge of Jewish Law enables him to make important 
contributions to the etymology of difficult words. The great value 
of his work lies chiefly in the comparisons made with the Mosaic Code, 
in the beautiful Hebrew version, in the explanation of the substance 
and appreciation of the form, and in the liberality of thought which 
pervades the whole treatise. No student of the Code can afford to do 
without it. 

Considering the prominent part which England once took in the 
Assyriological Studies, it is pleasant to record signs of a revival of that 
interest. Mr. S. A. Cook in his work Zhe Laws of Moses, and the Code 
of Hammurabi (A. & C. Black, London) has done the English reader 
a great service. He has made himself acquainted with practically all 
that had been written on the Code up to the date of publication ; and, 
as he usually notices not only the views which he himself adopts but 
those which he rejects, his work is a convenient textbook. He is led 
to a rather different view from that of Dr. Miiller. He regards the 
Mosaic legislation as practically uninfluenced by Babylonia, and as more 
primitive in form and ideas. The great value of the work lies in the 
full and connected view which it gives of the civilization of Babylonia 
and its contrasts with that of Israel. He takes account of most of the 
' material available to him from the contracts and other sources for 
Babylonian law. He compares not only the Mosaic legislation but also 
the Syrian law-book referred to above. Indeed, there is very little 
material available to the student which is not here put in a convenient 
form. Of course, ample references are given for future research. 
Mr. Cook holds a rightly sceptical attitude towards the popular theories 
as to the origin of the First Dynasty of Babylon and its connexion with 
Abraham. It is deplorable that Assyriology, which has ample difficulties 
of its own, should be saddled for the sake of sensation with all sorts 
of speculations that have no real connexion with it. If any attentive 
reader will carefully peruse this volume he will have a far better idea 
of what Assyriology has to say than he can get elsewhere in English. 
When he is told that such and such a view is held by some Assyriologist 
he will not, of course, confuse that view with Assyriology. 

This book is further of great value to ordinary readers because it 
embodies critical views as to the sources in the Pentateuch. That alone 
makes it a useful contrast to Dr. Miiller’s work. 

Professor J. Kohler and Dr. F. E. Peiser have produced the first 
Band of their great work on the Code of Hammurabi, containing a new 
translation, exhaustive discussions of its enactments, and most valuable 
estimates of its relation to other ancient codes and its contributions 
to the history of civilization and comparative law. Professor Kohler’s 
unrivalled position as a comparative jurist, and Dr. Peiser’s intimate 
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acquaintance with the Babylonian contracts should combine to render 
this the standard work upon the subject. The authors have collaborated 
. before, and their Aus dem babylonischen Rechtsleben is a classic. They 
acknowledge assistance from many helpers in the preparation of this 
part, and the great name of Delitzsch is quoted as authority for many 
improvements in the translation. The second part is to contain the 
Babylonian part of the work, a transcription of the text, and full 
grammatical, philological, and lexicographical notes. The third part 
will contain a selection of contemporary documents such as contracts 
and letters, large numbers of which have been published. The careful 
consideration of these sources will doubtless lead to a large crop of 
Nachtrige. A perusal of Dr. Daiches’ work, small as it is, has already 
led to some. Mr. Cook’s work would afford more. It is rather a pity 
that this illustrative material, a contemporary native commentary on the 
code, was not thoroughly worked over before the first part was printed. 
Let us hope that by the time this is done a second edition of the first 
part will be called for and so enable the authors to embody their results. 
We hope to see a full glossary to all the texts used attached, and may 
we not hope for an index too? Professor Kohler inclines to the view of 
the independence of the Mosaic Codes. On the whole, these three 
works may be regarded as complementary, and between them a judicious 
student will get a very full idea of the civilization of Babylonia, its laws 
and customs. The Biblical scholar will form his own conclusions as to 
the influence of Babylonia on Israelite law, but will find the views set 
out very suggestive. 

C. H. W. Jouns. 
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